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THE NLS 



T he National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS), sponsored by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), are a set 
of surveys designed to gather information at multiple points 
in time on the labor market experiences of groups of men and 
women. Each of the cohorts has been selected to represent 
all people living in the United States at the initial interview 
date and born during a given period. This selection allows 
weighted conclusions to be drawn about the sample group 
that can be generalized to represent the experiences of the 
larger population of U.S. residents born during the same pe- 
riod. Sample design procedures ensure that the labor market 
experiences of blacks, Hispanics, youths, women, and the 
economically disadvantaged can be examined. The NLS pro- 
gram also includes surveys of the children born to women 
who participate in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979 (NLSY79). Detailed information is gathered biennially 
on the child’s home environment and cognitive, 
socioemotional, and physiological development; as they get 
older, these young adults report on their education, 
workforce participation, and fertility. This unique set of na- 



tional surveys offers researchers the opportunity to study 
large panels of men, women, and children over significant 
segments of their lives. 

The NLS samples 

Each of the NLS cohorts consists of 5,000 or more original 
members, some of whom have been surveyed over several 
decades. Table 1.1 summarizes the NLS cohorts, the sizes of 
the original samples, the span of years over which each group 
has been interviewed, and the current interview status of 
each group. 

Development of the NLS 

The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experi- 
ence began in the mid- 1 960s . The Office of Manpower Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research of the U.S. Department of Labor 
contracted with the Center for Human Resource Research 
(CHRR) at The Ohio State University to conduct longitudi- 
nal studies of the labor market experiences of four popula- 
tion groups: 



Table 1.1. The NLS: Survey groups, sample sizes, Interview years, and survey status 



Survey group 


Age 

cohort 


Birth year 
cohort 


Original 

sample 


Initial year / 
latest year 


Number 
of surveys 


Number at 

last interview Status 


Older men 


45-59 


4/1/06-3/31/21 


5,020 


1966/1990 


13 


'2,092 


Ended 


Mature women 


30-44 


4/1/22-3/31/37 


5,083 


1967/2003 


21 


2,237 


Ended 


Young men 


14-24 


4/1/41-3/31/52 


5,225 


1966/1981 


12 


3,398 


Ended 


Young women 


14-24 


1943-1953 


5,159 


1968/2003 


22 


2,859 


Ended 


NLSY79 


14-21 


1957-1964 


"12,686 


1979/2004 


21 


"7,724 


Continuing 


NLSY79 children 


birth-14 


— 


4 


1986/2004 


10 


"3,190 


Continuing 


NLSY79 young adults 


^15 and older — 


4 


1994/2004 


6 


"4,238 


Continuing 


NLSY97 


12-16 


1980-1984 


8,984 


1997/2004 


8 


"7,756 


Continuing 



'Interviews in 1990 also were conducted with 2,206 widows 
or other family members of deceased respondents. 

^After dropping the military (in 1985) and economically disad- 
vantaged nonbiack/non-Hispanic oversamples (in 1991), the 
sample contains 9,964 respondents eligible for interview. 

'’The latest sample size available is from the 2002 survey. 

'•The size of the NLSY79 child sample depends on the number 
of children born to female NLSY79 respondents, attrition over 



time, and the gradual aging of the children into the young adult 
sample. The size of the young adult sample depends on the 
number of children who reach age 15 in each survey year. In- 
formation about the number interviewed in each survey is avail- 
able in chapter 4. 

"In 1998 only, the young adults eligible for interview were lim- 
ited to those ages 1 5 to 20. 

"The latest sample size available is from round 7. 
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• Men 45 to 59 years of age — referred to as the “NLS of 
Older Men” — first conducted in 1966 

• Women 30 to 44 years of age — the “NLS of Mature 
Women” — first conducted in 1967 

• Young men 14 to 24 years of age — the “NLS of Young 
Men” — first conducted in 1966 

• Young women 14 to 24 years of age — the “NLS of Young 
Women” — first conducted in 1968 

These four groups of Americans, known collectively as the 
“Original Cohorts” of the NLS, were selected because each 
faced important labor market decisions of special concern to 
policymakers. The Older Men respondents faced decisions 
about the timing and extent of their labor force withdrawal at 
retirement age. Mature Women were experiencing a return to 
the labor force as their children became independent. As the 
Young Men and Young Women completed their schooling, 
they began careers or joined the military, married, and started 
families. 

The initial plan called for six interviews over a 5-year 
period with a nationally representative sample of approxi- 
mately 5,000 individuals in each group. As the 5-year period 
ended, relatively high retention rates and the widespread 
interest generated by these data led to the decision to con- 
tinue the surveys. 

On the basis of a survey of all known NLS data users 
and the recommendations of a panel of experts convened by 
the Department of Labor, policymakers decided in 1977 to 
continue the surveys of the four original cohorts. The Older 
Men and Young Men cohorts were administered until 1990 
and 1981, respectively. The Mature Women and Young 
Women cohorts were discontinued after the 2003 interviews. 

The Department of Labor also decided in 1977 to begin 
a new longitudinal study of young men and women. This 
study would replicate the surveys of young men and women 
that began in the 1960s. The new longitudinal study would 
help policymakers and researchers evaluate the expanded 
employment and training programs for youths legislated by 
the 1977 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). 

This new survey would include a national probability 
sample of civilian young women and men born in the years 
1957 through 1964. The survey included supplemental 
samples of blacks, Hispanics, and economically disadvan- 
taged non-black/non-Hispanics to facilitate more reliable sta- 
tistical analyses of these groups. The U.S. Department of 
Defense provided funding to select an additional sample of 
young persons serving in the Armed Eorces and interview 
them. The sample of civilian and military youths, called the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (NLSY79), was 
interviewed for the first time in early 1979, when the respon- 
dents were ages 14 to 22. The cohort was interviewed annu- 
ally until 1994 and has been interviewed biennially since then. 



The military sample was dropped after the 1984 interviews, 
and the sample of economically disadvantaged non-black/ 
non-Hispanic respondents was dropped after the 1990 inter- 
views. 

The “Children of the NLSY79” began in 1986 and further 
enhanced the NLS program. With funding from the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 
and a number of private foundations, detailed information 
on the development of children born to NLSY79 women has 
supplemented the data on mothers and children collected 
during the main NLSY79. During the biennial interviews of 
the Children of the NLSY79, interviewers administer a bat- 
tery of child cognitive, socioemotional, and physiological 
assessments to NLSY79 mothers and their children. Since 
1994, children age 15 and older during the survey year — the 
“Young Adults” — have replied to a separate survey that 
contains questions similar to those asked of their mothers. 
The complete child sample statistically represents the chil- 
dren of women born during the years 1957 to 1964 who re- 
sided in the United States in 1978. 

In 1997, data collection began for another NLS cohort. 
The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (NLSY97) 
documents the transition from school to work for a nation- 
ally representative sample born in the years 1980 through 
1984 (who were ages 12 to 17 during the first round of annual 
interviews). The NLSY97 includes supplemental samples of 
blacks and Hispanics to facilitate more reliable statistical 
analyses of these groups. The NLSY97 enables researchers 
to examine the transition of these youths from school to the 
labor market and into adulthood. Information from the 
NLS Y97 allows researchers to compare the progress of this 
cohort with that of other NLS cohorts. 

Purposes and content of the surveys 

The primary purpose of the NLS is to collect data on the 
labor force experiences of adults and young adults. In addi- 
tion, the surveys have regularly gathered information about 
a range of factors potentially affecting labor market attach- 
ment, including investments in education and training, geo- 
graphic region of residence, the influence of parents, marital 
status and family responsibilities, socioeconomic status, 
work-related attitudes and aspirations, health problems, and 
job discrimination. 

With the advent of the NLSY79 in the late 1970s, the 
content of the surveys expanded to reflect the interests of 
governmental agencies other than the Department of Labor. 
Support from the U.S. Department of Defense made possible 
the 1979-84 interviews of 1,280 youths enlisted in the mili- 
tary. In 1980, the Departments of Defense and Labor jointly 
sponsored the administration of the Armed Services Voca- 
tional Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) to the civilian and military 
NLSY79 samples. (The Department of Defense sponsored a 
similar administration of the ASVAB for the NLS Y97 cohort 
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in 1997.) The U.S. Department of Justice sponsored a series 
of delinquency questions included in the 1980 administra- 
tion of the NLSY79. 

Beginning in 1979, a 5-year cooperative effort of the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education and 
CHRR resulted in a survey of the high schools of civilian 
NLSY79 respondents and the collection of detailed transcript 
information on potential high school graduates. In 1981, the 
National Institute of Education sponsored a set of time-use 
questions. The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism and the National Institute on Drug Abuse have 
provided funding in a number of years to include questions 
on alcohol and substance abuse. NICHD has provided funds 
for the assessments of the children born to female NLSY79 
respondents, the development of the fertility and childcare 
components of the NLSY79, the young adult survey, and a 
survey conducted in 1995-96 of the schools attended by the 
children of female NLSY79 respondents. 

The 1989 NLS of Mature Women pension matching 
project was funded by BLS in conjunction with the Women’s 
Bureau and the Pension and Welfare Benefits Administra- 
tion (now called the Employee Benefits Security Administra- 
tion) of the U.S. Department of Labor, the Social Security 
Administration, and the National Institute on Aging. The 
Social Security Administration also provided financial sup- 
port for interviews with the Mature Women. The National 
Institute on Aging funded the 1990 survey of living Older 
Men respondents and the family members of deceased re- 
spondents. 

The U.S. Department of Education provided funding for 
the 1996 and 2000 surveys of high schools that were con- 
ducted as part of the NLSY97. The Department of Education 
also provided funding for the collection and coding of high 
school transcripts for NLSY97 respondents and to include 
questions in the NLSY97 about school-to-work programs. 
The U.S. Department of Justice’s Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention has provided funding to in- 
clude questions in the NLSY97 about criminal and antisocial 
behavior. NICHD has provided funding to include ques- 



tions in the NLSY97 about health, fertility, and social rela- 
tionships. 

Eigure 1 . 1 presents a summary of the topics covered by 
NLS data. The core repeating modules are supplemented 
with topical series administered to particular cohorts during 
selected survey years. All topics are not necessarily avail- 
able for all survey years or all cohorts; consult the cohort- 
specific chapters in this Handbook or each cohort-specific 
user’s guide for more information. 

The broad range of NLS data, the topical expansion of 
the surveys, and the replication of cohorts across time make 
the NLS a rich information source for the continued study of 
many issues. These include life-cycle changes, the family, 
the aging process, retirement decisions, geographic and oc- 
cupational mobility, and a host of other topics. 

While the NLS data can be used for cross-sectional stud- 
ies, the longitudinal nature of the data offers significant ad- 
vantages to researchers interested in causal processes. 
Event histories covering topics such as employment, educa- 
tion, marriage, and childbearing support a variety of method- 
ological approaches to research. The frequent overlap in 
data content among cohorts, coupled with the variety of age 
ranges covered by the different samples, invites cross-co- 
hort comparisons and studies of social change. 

Eor nearly four decades, NLS data have served as an 
important tool for economists, sociologists, and other re- 
searchers interested in the study of earnings, job search and 
separation, labor supply, labor market inequities, and human 
capital investments. Researchers also have used these data 
to study the impact of governmental policies and programs 
and the effect of various social-psychological factors on la- 
bor force participation. 

Annotated citations for research using the NLS cohorts 
are available for review via an Internet bibliographic data- 
base (www.nlsbibliography.org). The continued relevance 
of the NLS for the research community in general, and for 
policymakers at the Lederal, State, and local levels, is evi- 
dent in the high number of citations added to the list each 
year. See chapter 7 for more information. 



Figure 1 .1 . NLS data content: Core and supplemental data collections 



Core data collections 


Supplemental data collections 


Labor market experiences 

Training investments 

Schooiing information 

Heaith conditions 

Househoid composition 

Maritai histories, chiidren, and dependents 

Famiiy assets and income 

Geographic residence and environmentai characteristics 


Family background and demographic characteristics 
Child development 

School records, aptitude, and intelligence scores 
Attitudes, aspirations, and psychological well-being 
Military experiences 
Work-related discrimination 

Retirement plans, pension eligibility, and pension plans 

Volunteer and leisure-time activities 

Alcohol, cigarette, and substance use 

Delinquent and criminal activities and arrest records 

Household chores, childcare, and care of ill and disabled persons 
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BLS publishes summaries of NLS data in news releases, 
Monthly Labor Review articles, and other reports. 

NLS data sets 

The cohort-specific data files summarized in figure 1 .2 are 
available to the public. Each file contains the cumulative 
record of each respondent through the current release date. 

In addition to the main data files, other special data files 
are available (figure 1.3). These files, designed to be used 
primarily in conjunction with variables from a cohort’s main 
file, have been constructed from data collected during the 
main surveys, from supplementary questionnaire data, or from 
external data sources. 

Chapters 2 through 6 of this handbook discuss in detail 
each NLS cohort and the contents of the data files; informa- 
tion on accessing the data files is found in chapter 8. 

Project administration 

Responsibility for the administration of the NLS resides with 
BLS, an agency of the U.S. Department of Labor. Estab- 
lished in 1884, BLS is responsible for the analysis and publi- 
cation of data on employment and unemployment, prices 
and living conditions, compensation and working conditions, 
productivity, occupational safety and health, and employ- 
ment projections. Its mission is to promote the development 
of the U.S. labor force by gathering information and dissemi- 
nating it to policymakers and the public so that they can 
make more informed, and thus more efficient, choices. 



The NLS program supports BLS in this mission. Direc- 
tion for the NLS is the responsibility of the Director of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys program. BLS contracts with 
CHRR to manage the NLS program, share in the design of the 
survey instruments, disseminate the data, and provide user 
services. The National Opinion Research Center (NORC) at 
the University of Chicago works with CHRR to collect data 
and assist with questionnaire design for the NLSY79, NLSY79 
Children and Young Adult surveys, and the NLSY97. The 
U.S. Census Bureau collected data for the now-discontinued 
surveys of Mature Women, Young Women, Older Men, and 
Young Men through a series of interagency agreements with 
the Department of Labor. 

The NLS Technical Review Committee, an advisory body 
that consists of approximately 15 academic and government 
researchers in economics, sociology, demography, child de- 
velopment, and survey methodology, provides valuable ad- 
vice on ways to keep the NLS program useful and relevant 
for researchers and policymakers. The committee advises 
the NLS contractors regarding questionnaire design, poten- 
tial survey topics, research uses, methodological issues, data 
distribution, and user services. 

BLS oversees all aspects of the work undertaken by the 
other organizations involved in the program. Lor more infor- 
mation about the NLS program, visit the NLS Internet site at 
www.bls.gov/nls. You also can contact BLS by e-mail at 
NLS_Info@bls.gov ovhy telephone at (202) 691-7410. 



Figure 1.2. NLS main data fiies 



Cohort 


Period 


File contents 


Older Men 


1966-83 
and 1 990 


Provides the longitudinal record of each respondent for the 1966-83 and 1990 interview years. 
Includes information collected during the 1 990 interviews with the widows or other family members 
of deceased sample members and cause of death information collected from State vital records 
departments. 


Mature Women 


1967-2003 


Contains the longitudinal record of each respondent for the 1967-2003 interviews. Supplemental 
pension plan data are described in figure 1 .3. 


Young Men 


1966-81 


Includes the longitudinal record of each respondent for the 1966-81 interview years. Includes 
information from the separately administered 1 968 survey of high schools attended by respondents 
in this cohort. 


Young Women 


1968-2003 


Contains the longitudinal record of each respondent for the 1 968-2003 interviews. Includes infor- 
mation from the separately administered 1968 survey of high schools attended by respondents in 
this cohort. 


NLSY79 


1979-2002 


Provides the longitudinal record of each respondent for the 1 979-2002 interviews. Includes infor- 
mation from the separately fielded 1980 high school survey, the 1980 TtSVAS administration, and the 
1 980-83 transcript data collections. Supplementary data for this cohort can be found in the special 
data files discussed in figure 1 .3. 


NLSY97 


Rounds 

1-7 


Contains the record of each youth for all survey rounds. Includes information from each youth 
interview, as well as the round 1 parent interview and the round 1 screener, household roster, and 
nonresident roster questionnaire. Initial data from the round 1 ASVAB administration also are in- 
cluded in this data set Supplementary data for this cohort can be found in the special data files 
discussed in figure 1.3. 
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Current status and changes in technology 

As the NLS program nears the end of its fourth decade, inter- 
views for the twenty-first round of the NLS Y79 ended in the 
winter of 2005, as did the tenth survey of the children of the 
NLS Y79 and the sixth survey of the NLS Y79 Young Adults. 
The next administration of these surveys is scheduled for 
2006. The eighth round of the NLSY97 ended in early sum- 
mer of 2005, and the ninth round is scheduled to begin in the 
fall of 2005. The surveys of Mature Women and Young 
Women ended following the 2003 interviews. 

Technological advances have affected the mode of NLS 
interviews and the media through which NLS data are dis- 
tributed. The paper-and-pencil survey administrations, used 
since the inception of the surveys, have been replaced with 
computer-assisted personal interviews (CAPI). The 1993 
survey of the NLSY79 marked the first time that computer- 
assisted interviews were administered to the full sample of 
NLSY79 respondents. This event completed a 5-year effort 
by BLS, CHRR, and NORC to improve the quality and timeli- 



ness of NLS data releases. Analyses of two NLS Y79 CAPI 
experiments conducted during 1989 and 1990 suggested 
higher data quality, improvements in data transfer, and lower 
data processing costs for CAPI interviews (Baker and 
Bradburn, 1992; Bradburn, Frankel, et ak, 1992; Olsen, 1991; 
Speizer and Dougherty, 1991). Computer-assisted survey 
interviewing software also has been used in all rounds of the 
NLSY97 and was used in the interviews with the NLS of 
Mature Women and Young Women from 1995 to 2003. 

In the NLSY97, questions on sensitive topics such as 
criminal activity, drug use, and sexual behavior are adminis- 
tered through the use of audio computer-assisted self-inter- 
view (ACASI) technology. This technology enables 
respondents to enter their answers to potentially sensitive 
questions directly into a computer without an interviewer 
knowing the responses. Respondents can choose to read 
the questions from the computer screen or, if they prefer, use 
headphones to listen to a recording of someone reading the 
questions as they appear on the screen. With the ACASI 



Figure 1.3. NLS special data files 



Cohort 


Period 


File contents 


Mature Women 
Pension Plan File 


1989 


Includes detailed information on the characteristics of 81 5 pension plans for which respon- 
dents or their husbands were eligible in 1 989. These data were coded using the protocol 
developed for the Survey of Consumer Finances and include plan definitions, benefit for- 
mulas, and eligibility requirements. 


NLSY79 
Children and 
Young Adults 


1986-2002 


Contains information about the children born to female NLSY79 respondents. Data were 
collected during the biennial assessments of each child, which began in 1 986, and during 
interviews of young adults (age 15 and older) beginning in 1994. Information on prenatal 
care, maternal and child health, household composition, and maternal work history collected 
during the main surveys of the NLSY79 also is included on the child files. 


NLSY79 
Work History 


1979-2002 


Provides a constructed week-by-week longitudinal record of labor force activity for each 
respondent from January 1 978 through the 2002 interview date. Three arrays provide in- 
formation on the respondenfs labor force and military status, usual hours worked, and dual 
jobs for those respondents working at more than one job during any of the survey weeks. 
The work history data set also includes all main file data. 


NLSY79 

Geocode 


1979-2002 


Identifies the State, county, and metropolitan statistical area of each NLSY79 respondent’s 
current residence; provides selected environmental data for the respondent’s county or 
metropolitan area of current residence. The geocode data also includes all main file data. 


NLSY79 
Young Adult 
Geocode 


1994-2002 


Identifies the State, county, and metropolitan statistical area of each NLS79 respondent’s 
current residence; provides selected environmental data for the respondent’s county or 
metropolitan area of current residence. The geocode data set also includes all of the child 
and young adult main data. 


NLSY79 Women 
Support Network File 


1983-85 


Includes details on the geographic proximity of relatives, friends, and acquaintances of fe- 
male NLSY79 respondents who were interviewed during 1983-85. 


NLSY97 Event History 


Rounds 

1-7 


Contains constructed event history variables regarding respondents’ employment, school- 
ing, marriages and cohabitations, and participation in government assistance programs. The 
data set also includes all main file data. 


NLSY97 Geocode 


Rounds 

1-7 


Identifies the State, county, and metropolitan statistical area of each NLSY97 respondent’s 
current residence; provides selected environmental data for the respondent’s county or 
metropolitan area of current residence. The geocode data also includes all main file and 
event history data. 
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technology, respondents are more likely to answer sensitive 
questions truthfully than if they were asked to report their 
answers to an interviewer. Compared with paper-and-pencil 
self-administered questionnaires, ACASI technology im- 
proves response quality by reducing data-entry errors, per- 
mitting more complex questionnaire design and minimizing 
errors due to respondent literacy problems or visual impair- 
ment. 

NLS data sets can be downloaded for free from the 
Internet at www.bls.gov/nls. For a fee, users can order a CD 
that includes data for all NLS cohorts. The file downloads 
and cross-cohort CD include Windows software with a user- 
friendly interface that allows users to peruse the variables 
for a given cohort, select variables of interest, and create 
ASCII extract files. The software also provides the informa- 
tion needed to read these data files into S AS, SPSS, or STATA 
applications. 

Organization of this Handbook 

The rest of this publication comprises nine chapters: 

• Chapters 2 through 6 contain overviews of the NLSY97, 
the NLS Y79, the NLS Y79 children and young adults, the 
Mature and Young Women, and the Older and Young 
Men. Each chapter provides information on the samples, 
the interviews, and the major data elements available for 
each cohort. 

• Chapter 7 presents a sampling of recent research based 
on data from the NLS. 

• Chapter 8 describes the NLS data sets, the search and 
extraction software, and the comprehensive documen- 
tation available to researchers. 



• Chapter 9 explains the procedures that have been imple- 
mented to protect respondent confidentiality and ob- 
tain the informed consent of respondents to participate 
in each survey. 

• Chapter 10 directs readers to other publications, manu- 
als, and reports that provide more information on the 
NLS. 
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THE NLSY97 



he National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (NLSY97) 
documents the transition from school to work and from 
adolescence to adulthood. The survey sample is designed 
to represent U.S. residents in 1997 who were bom during the 
years 1980 through 1984. The majority of the oldest cohort 
members (age 1 6 as of December 31,1 996) were still in sec- 
ondary school during the first survey round and the young- 
est respondents (age 12) had not yet entered the labor market. 
The original sample includes 8,984 respondents. 

The NLSY97 collects extensive information on respon- 
dents’ labor market behavior and educational experiences. 
The survey also includes data on the youths’ family and 
community backgrounds to help researchers assess the im- 
pact of schooling and other environmental factors on these 
labor market entrants. Data from the NLSY97 also aid in 
determining how youths’ experiences relate to establishing 
careers, participating in government programs, and forming 
families. Finally, information from the NLSY97 allows re- 
searchers to compare the progress of this cohort with that of 
other NLS cohorts. 

Chapter organization 

This chapter first discusses the sample for the NLSY97 co- 
hort. Next, some of the mechanics of the interviews are de- 
scribed. The chapter then provides details about the various 
instruments that were used in the round 1 (1997) survey — 
the screener, household roster, and nonresident roster ques- 
tionnaire; the youth questionnaire; the parent questionnaire; 
and the computer adaptive form of the Armed Services Voca- 
tional Aptitude Battery (CAT-ASVAB ) — and about the in- 
struments used in subsequent rounds. The final section 
describes the major data elements of the NLSY97. 

The NLSY97 sampies 

During the initial NLSY97 interview period, interviewers vis- 
ited randomly selected households to identify all youths eli- 
gible for the NLSY97. All household residents ages 12 to 16 
as of December 31, 1996, were considered eligible; the sample 
included those who usually resided in a household in the 
sample area but were away at school or college, as well as 
those in a hospital, correctional facility, or other type of insti- 
tution. If an eligible youth lived in the household, the inter- 
viewer also asked one of the youth’s parents (including 



nonbiological parents) to participate. 

To select the sample of 8,984 respondents, interviewers 
screened 75,291 households in 147 primary sampling units 
that did not overlap. (A primary sampling unit is a metropoli- 
tan area or, in nonmetropolitan areas, a single county or group 
of counties.) Two samples were drawn — a cross-sectional 
sample representing the U.S. population born in the years 
1980 through 1984 and supplemental samples of the black 
and Hispanic population born in those years. The supple- 
mental samples facilitate more reliable statistical analyses of 
these groups. Individual sample weights created by the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) at the University 
of Chicago permit comparisons between the full NLSY97 
sample, which includes both the cross-sectional sample and 
the supplemental samples, and the national population in 
the same age range. Table 2.1 profiles the NLSY97 sample 
during rounds 1 through 7 by sex, race, and ethnicity, and 
cross-sectional or supplemental sample assignment. 

Multiple-respondent households 

In the NLSY97 cohort, 8,984 respondents originated from 
6,819 unique households. Because the sample design se- 
lected all household residents in the appropriate age range, 
1,862 households included more than one NLSY97 respon- 
dent. Table 2.2 lists the numbers of respondents living in 
multiple-respondent households during the initial survey 
round. Sibling was the most common relationship between 
multiple respondents living in the same household during 
the initial round. Table 2.3 provides the subset of respon- 
dents living with at least one sibling. The NLSY97 does not 
contain nationally representative samples of siblings of all 
ages and living arrangements; users should exercise caution 
when generalizing from the findings of NLSY97 sibling stud- 
ies. No spouse pairs were present in the data during round 1 . 

The NLSY97 Interviews 

The NLSY97 uses a computer-assisted personal interview- 
ing (CAPI) system, which automatically guides respondents 
down certain question paths and loops depending on their 
age and responses to previous questions. A set of checks 
within the CAPI system lowers the probability of inconsis- 
tent data, both during an interview and over time, relative to 
the results of paper-and-pencil interviews. For example, if a 
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Table 2.1. NLSY97 sample sizes by sex, race and ethnicity, and subsample 







Total 

sample 


Cross-sectional sample 


Supplemental sample 


Total 


Nonblack 

non-HlspanIc 


Black, 

non-FllspanIc 


Fllspanic 


Mixed 


Total 


Black, 

non-FllspanIc 


Hispanic 


Mixed 


Round 1 


Male 


4,599 


3,459 


2,413 


537 


469 


40 


1,140 


632 


508 







Female 


4,385 


3,289 


2,252 


544 


452 


41 


1,096 


622 


472 


2 


Round 2 


Male 


1^ 


3,213 


2,238 




433 


38 




599 




— 




Female 




3,066 


2,095 




417 


37 


H 


584 




2 


Round 3 


Male 




3,144 


2,193 


490 


422 


39 


im 


572 


454 


— 




Female 


4,039 


3,029 


2,076 


503 


412 


38 




568 


441 


1 


Round 4 


Male 


4,117 


3,098 


2,153 




■9 


37 


1,019 




■■ 







Female 


3,964 


2,957 


2,027 




■■ 


39 


1,007 




■■ 


2 


Round 5 


Male 


3,989 




2,110 


455 


411 


36 


977 


541 


436 







Female 


3,894 




1,991 


478 


401 


37 


987 


558 


427 


2 


Round 6 


Male 


3,998 


2,996 


2,083 


■■ 


411 


36 


1,002 


567 


■■ 







Female 


3,900 


2,903 


1,973 




408 


36 


997 


569 


■■ 


2 


Round 7 


Male 


3,929 


2,952 


2,060 


MM 


396 


36 


977 


555 


B 







Female 


3,827 


2,831 


1,916 


■■ 


396 


37 


996 


565 


■■ 


2 



NOTE: This table was created using the following variables: CV_SAMPLE_TYPE (R12358.), and RNI (R25102., R38277., etc.). 

KEY!RACE_ETHNICITY (R14826.), KEYiSEX (R05363.), 



Table 2.2. Round 1 distribution of NLSY97 respon- 
dents by household type 



Household type 


Respondents 


Households 


1 respondent 


4,957 


4,957 


Total multiple respondents 


4,027 


1,862 


2 respondents 


3,192 


1,596 


3 respondents 


705 


235 


4 respondents 


100 


25 


5 respondents 


30 


6 


Total 


8,984 


6,819 



Table 2.3. Round 1 distribution of NLSY97 



sibling groups 



Sibling groups 


Respondents 


No siblings In survey 


5,129 


Total multiple siblings 


3,855 


2 siblings 


3,134 


3 siblings 


627 


4 siblings 


84 


5 siblings 


10 


Total 


8,984 



NOTE: In this table, siblings include biological, adoptive, half, 
and step relationships. 



respondent who reported being enrolled in the 10th grade 
stated that he or she already had completed the 12th grade, 
the program prompts the interviewer to ask the respondent 
either to correct the information or to explain the apparent 
inconsistency. 

Use of the CAPI system also allowed for a “screen and 
go” method of screening the households in 1997. If the 
screener identified an eligible youth in the household, the 
program automatically transferred selected data (for example, 
basic demographic information and a roster of household 
members) into the parent and youth questionnaires for veri- 
fication and use during the interview. As a result, the inter- 
viewer could administer the parent or the youth portion of 
the NLSY97 immediately. 

Questions on sensitive topics such as criminal activity, 
drug use, and sexual behavior are administered in the NLS Y97 
through the use of audio computer-assisted self-interview 
(ACASI) technology. This technology enables respondents 
to enter their answers to potentially sensitive questions di- 
rectly into a computer without an interviewer knowing the 
responses. Respondents can choose to read the questions 
from the computer screen or, if they prefer, use headphones 
to listen to a recording of someone reading the questions as 
they appear on the screen. With the ACASI technology, 
respondents are more likely to answer sensitive questions 
truthfully than if they were asked to report their answers to 
an interviewer. Compared with paper-and-pencil self-admin- 
istered questionnaires, ACASI technology improves re- 
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Table 2.4. NLSY97 sample sizes, retention rates, and fielding periods 







Cross-sectional sample 


Supplemental sample 


Total sample 


Round 


Fielding period 


Total 


Retention rate 


Total 


Retention rate 


Total 


Retention rate 


1 


February-October 1 997 
and March-May 1998 


6,748 


— 


2,236 


— 


8,984 


— 


2 


October 1 998-April 1 999 


6,279 


93.0 


2,107 


94.2 


8,386 


93.3 


3 


October 1999-April 2000 


6,173 


91.5 


2,036 


91.1 


8,209 


91.4 


4 


November 2000-May 2001 


6,055 


89.7 


2,026 


90.6 


8,081 


89.9 


5 


November 2001 -May 2002 


5,919 


87.7 


1,964 


87.8 


7,883 


87.7 


6 


November 2002-May 2003 


5,899 


87.4 


1,999 


89.4 


7,898 


87.9 


7 


November 2003-July 2004 


5,783 


85.7 


1,973 


88.2 


7.756 


86.3 


8 


November 2004-July 2005 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



NOTE: Retention rate is defined as the percentage of base-year 'The sampie sizes for round 8 are not yet avaiiabie at the print- 
respondents who were interviewed in a given survey year; de- ing of this Handbook. 
ceased respondents are inciuded in the caicuiations. 



Table 2.5. NLSY97 Interview mode 



Round 


Personal 


Telephone 


Not available 


Interviewed 


Not interviewed 


1 


8,700 


96.8% 


284 


3.2% 


0 — 


8,984 


— 


— 


2 


7,924 


94.5 


460 


5.5 


2 ' 


8,386 


598 


6.7% 


3 


7,552 


92.0 


656 


8.0 


1 ' 


8,209 


775 


8.6 


4 


7,372 


91.2 


707 


8.7 


2 ' 


8,081 


903 


10.1 


5 


7,215 


91.5 


665 


8.4 


3 ' 


7,883 


1,101 


13.6 


6 


6,614 


83.8 


1,283 


16.2 


1 ' 


7,898 


1,086 


13.8 


7 


6,825 


88.0 


929 


12.0 


2 ' 


7,756 


1,228 


15.5 



NOTE: Teiephone was aiso the mode of interview for 223 of the 'Less than 0.05% 

parent interviews conducted in round 1 . 



sponse quality by reducing data-entry errors, permitting 
more complex questionnaire design, and minimizing errors 
due to respondent literacy problems or visual impairment. 

The NLSY97 is an annual survey, but there was a longer 
gap between rounds 1 and 2 than between other rounds. 
Most respondents in round 2 were surveyed about 18 months 
after their first interview. Table 2.4 provides information about 
fielding periods and retention rates for each survey. Table 
2.5 lists the mode of interview (in person or by telephone) 
and completion rates for each survey year. 

Sampling weights 

The NLSY97 is a complex longitudinal survey composed of 
multiple nationally representative samples. Because of this 
complexity, the staff members working with NLSY97 data cre- 
ate a set of cross-sectional weights for each survey round. 
Using these weights provides a simple method that analysts 
may use to correct the raw data for the complex survey de- 



sign in a particular year. If an analyst is using data from 
multiple rounds of the survey, the survey weight developed 
for any particular round will provide an accurate adjustment 
so long as the test for inclusion also is based on data from 
the same round. 

If a research project spans multiple survey rounds, one 
can create a custom set of survey weights that adjust both 
for the complexity of the survey design and for the use of 
data from multiple rounds. The custom weighting program 
can be found by going to the NTS Web site (www.bls.gov/ 
nls), clicking on the description of the NLSY97 cohort, and 
then clicking on the link to “create a set of custom weights.” 

After round 1, initial sampling weights for the entire 
sample were constructed to adjust for differential 
nonresponse and for the black and Hispanic oversamples. 
These weights provide researchers with an estimate of the 
number of individuals in the United States represented by 
each respondent’s answers. NORC calculates the weights 
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after each survey round to account for noninterviews in that 
round. Sampling weights for each round can be found in the 
NLSY97 data set. Researchers should be aware that the 
weights for rounds 1 through 3 were recalculated to improve 
the efficiency of sample estimates. The previously released 
weights are correct, but the new weights will result in smaller 
standard errors for sample estimates. For more information, 
see O’Muircheartaigh and Pedlow (2000). 

Survey instruments and special data collections 

This section describes the various NLSY97 instruments, as 
well as special data collections conducted in conjunction 
with the surveys. First, the main questionnaire and house- 
hold income update are discussed. In addition to the main 
questionnaire, the initial NLSY97 round used the screener, 
household roster, and nonresident roster questionnaire and 
the parent questionnaire. Special data collections included 
two surveys of high schools that were conducted in 1996 
and 2000, the administration of the CAT-ASVAB that took 
place during round 1 , and the collection and coding of high 
school transcripts. 

Youth questionnaire. This questionnaire focuses in great 
detail on the schooling and employment activities of the re- 
spondent; it also collects extensive data on the respondent’s 
financial characteristics, family background, interaction with 
a nonresident parent(s), social behavior, and health status. 
In round 1, many topics in the youth questionnaire solicited 
past and current information. In rounds 2 and beyond, the 
questionnaires repeat some items asked in previous rounds 
and also include some additional questions. The major data 
elements section of this chapter describes the contents of 
this instrument. 

Household income update. If a youth respondent lived with 
a parent or guardian, this self-administered paper update was 
completed by the parent figure in rounds 1 through 5. (See 
the income section of this chapter for more details.) This 
instrument collected income information about the parent 
and the parent’s spouse or partner. The parent who signed 
the youth’s interview consent form completed the house- 
hold income update; if the youth did not live with a parent or 
guardian, no household income update form was adminis- 
tered. 

Screener, household roster, and nonresident roster ques- 
tionnaire. In round 1, an initial 3-minute screener collected 
the name and birth date or age of each household resident. If 
a household contained an NLSY97-eligible youth (born in 
1980 through 1984), interviewers then administered an exten- 
sive two-part roster. The household roster section collected 
information on all members of the respondent’s household, 
and the nonresident roster portion gathered data on those 



members of the respondent’s immediate family (for example, 
parents, siblings, spouse, or children) who lived elsewhere. 
For each household resident or nonresident relative, these 
rosters collected demographic information, marital status, 
educational attainment, and employment status. The major 
data elements section of this chapter details the contents of 
this questionnaire. Users should keep in mind that screen- 
ing interviews were conducted only in round 1 . However, 
the youth survey updates some of this information in later 
rounds, as described in the major data elements section. 

Parent questionnaire. Also conducted only in round 1 , this 
interview asked one parent of each youth to participate. 
Potential responding parents, selected during the screener 
portion of the interview, were limited to those who resided in 
the same household as the youth. Figure 2.1 presents the 
preordered list used to choose the preferred responding par- 
ent. For example, the biological mother was chosen before 
the biological father, and so forth. If the youth did not live 
with a parent-type figure or lived with a guardian or parent 
not listed (for example, a foster parent with whom the youth 
had lived for less than 2 years), then no parent questionnaire 
was administered. Note that, due to nonresponse, not all 
youths with an eligible parent will have a completed parent 
interview. 

The resident parent or guardian provided extensive per- 
sonal background information, including marital and employ- 
ment histories. The responding parent also answered 
questions about the family in general, as well as aspects of 
his or her NLS Y97-eligible children’s lives. Although parent 
interviews were conducted only in round 1, a few questions 
in the youth questionnaire update some basic information in 
subsequent rounds. The major data elements section of this 
chapter describes the data collected in the parent question- 



Flgure 2.1. Resident parental hierarchy 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 



Biological mother 
Biological father 
Adoptive mother 
Adoptive father 
Stepmother 
Stepfather 
Guardian, relative 

Foster parent, youth lived with for 2 or more years 
Other nonrelative, youth lived with for 2 or more 
years 

Mother-figure, relative 
Father-figure, relative 

Mother-figure, nonrelative, youth lived with for 
2 or more years 

Father-figure, nonrelative, youth lived with for 
2 or more years 
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naire, as well as parent information updated in the youth 
questionnaires. 

Interviews are available for 6,124 parents; 7,942 youth 
respondents have information available from a parent inter- 
view. Table 2.6 shows the number of youths by age who had 
a parent participate in the round 1 survey. 

School surveys. In the fall of 1996, all public and private 
schools that had a 12th grade and that were located in one of 
the NLSY97 primary sampling units received school survey 
questionnaires. Researchers should note that the round 1 
school survey was a “school census,” or a census of schools 
in the sampling areas, rather than a survey of only those 
schools attended by respondents. This mail survey asked 
school administrators to provide detailed data on the char- 
acteristics of the school. Nearly 7,500 schools received ques- 
tionnaires; the response rate for this survey was 72 percent. 

School characteristics include the type of school (for 
example, public, private), the grades offered by the school, 
the length of the school day, and the facilities available at the 
school (for example, a health clinic, computer center, cafete- 
ria). The survey obtained data on staff characteristics such 
as the number of full-time and part-time teachers, the sex and 
racial and ethnic composition of the teachers, and the pro- 
portion of teachers with more than a bachelor’s degree. 

School administrators also provided information on the 
characteristics of the student body. Questions in this sec- 
tion include the average daily attendance rate, total enroll- 
ment, and sex and racial and ethnic composition of the 
students. The survey asked about programs available to 
students — such as gifted and talented enrichment, dropout 
prevention, job placement, and summer school — and about 
the number of reported incidents of gang activity, vandal- 
ism, weapons possession, and alcohol or drug use. 

Data on the 1996 graduating class include the percent- 
age who took national college entrance exams (for example, 
the SAT and American College Test [ACT]), the average 
scores on these tests, and the percentage of graduates who 
enrolled in postsecondary education or entered the Armed 
Forces. Finally, the survey asked whether students must 



Table 2.6. NLSY97 youths and youths with parent 
interview by age 



Age (birth year) 


Total number 
of youths 


Youths with 
parent interview 


12 (1984) 


1,771 


1,583 


13 (1983) 


1,807 


1,615 


14 (1982) 


1,841 


1,595 


15 (1981) 


1,874 


1,668 


16 (1980) 


1,691 


1,481 


Total 


8,984 


7,942 



pass a standardized test to graduate and the total number of 
credits needed to graduate. 

The 2000 school survey included all the schools in the 
original 1996 sample, plus vocational high schools in those 
original primary sampling units (vocational schools were not 
included in the 1996 survey), plus high schools that NLSY97 
respondents had attended after moving to a residence out- 
side of the primary sampling unit in which they had lived at 
the time the NLSY97 sample was selected. The 2000 school 
survey began with questions about the school and its over- 
all offerings: grade levels, school type, tuition, program of- 
ferings, computer and other facilities, and sources of Federal 
funding. Faculty-related questions asked about the number 
of teachers with different education and experience levels, 
any staff development requirements, basic demographics, 
and the salary schedule. Questions about the student body 
captured basic demographics, special education and Limited 
English Proficiency (LEP) enrollments, and remedial and ac- 
celerated program offerings, as well as percentages of stu- 
dents involved in such activities as athletics, truancy, and 
illegal activities. The survey also asked about the academic 
requirements of the high school’s curriculum and academic 
outcomes of its graduates. 

The career preparation section began with items about 
how schools help students prepare for careers, how schools 
support teachers in professional development, and how en- 
rollments have changed in various career preparation pro- 
grams since the 1994-95 school year. A battery of questions 
asked about the existence of, enrollment in, duration of, and 
targeting of several different career preparation programs. 
More than 9,600 schools received questionnaires; the re- 
sponse rate for the 2000 school survey was 7 1 percent. 

School survey data are not available in the main file or 
geocode data sets. Access to these data is restricted be- 
cause of confidentiality concerns. Eor more information 
about how to request access to the school survey data, in- 
terested researchers should see the NLS Web page at 
www.bls.gov/bls/blsresda.htm. These data files are available 
for use only at the BLS National Office in Washington, DC, 
on statistical research projects approved by BLS. 

The CAT-ASVAB. Over the summer and fall of 1997 and the 
winter of 1998, NLS Y97 respondents took the computer adap- 
tive version of the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Bat- 
tery ( CAT-ASVAB). The CAT-ASVAB comprises 12 separate 
tests, listed in figure 2.2. 

The U.S. Department of Defense, which funded the ad- 
ministration of the CAT-ASVAB for NLSY97 respondents, 
administered the tests to two additional samples of youths. 
The first group consisted of a nationally representative 
sample of students who were expected to be in the 10th 
through 12th grades in the fall of 1997. This sample included 
many of the youths who participated in the NLSY97. The 
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second group was a nationally representative sample of 
people who were 18 to 23 years old (as of June 1, 1997), the 
principal age range of potential military recruits. The Depart- 
ment of Defense used data for this older group to establish 
national norms for the score distribution of the ASVAB and 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT), which is based 
on a formula that includes the scores for the first four tests of 
the ASVAB. 

The NLSY97 data file includes ASVAB scores but does 
not include an official AFQT score. The Department of De- 
fense chose not to calculate AFQT scores for the NLSY97 
sample because of doubts about whether the national norms 
for 18- to 23-year-olds are appropriate for test-takers who are 
younger. As a substitute for the AFQT score, NLS staff 
members devised a formula for an “ASVAB MathA'erbal 
score” that is believed to approximate closely the formula 
that the Department of Defense used to estimate scores 

for the sample of 18- to 23-year-olds. The formula devised 
by NLS staff has been used to create a variable on the 
NLSY97 data file that is similar to the AFQT scores. Al- 
though the formula is similar to the AFQT score that the 
Department of Defense generated for the NLSY79 cohort, 
the NLSY97 variable reflects research done by NLS program 
staff and is not specifically endorsed by the Department of 
Defense. For more information about the ASVAB MathA'er- 
bal score, consult the NLSY97 User’s Guide and Appendix 
10 in the NLSY97 Codebook Supplement. 

High school transcripts. In the spring of 2000, high school 
transcripts were collected for NLS Y97 respondents born in 

1980 and 1981 who provided written permission to contact 
their schools. A second phase of collecting high school 
transcripts began in 2004 and included respondents born in 
1982 through 1984 who had provided written permission to 
contact their schools. Transcripts also were collected dur- 
ing the second phase for some respondents born in 1980 and 

1981 whose transcripts were not obtained during the first 
phase. The high schools, both public and private, were asked 
to provide the respondent’s transcript, along with course 
descriptions and information about the school’s grading 
scale. Transcript information was coded using the Classifi- 
cation of Secondary School Coding system. The collection 
and coding of high school transcripts concluded in the spring 
of 2005, and transcript information is available on the NLSY97 
data file for 6,232 respondents, or about 69 percent of the 
8,984 respondents who participated in the initial round of the 
NLSY97. The respondents for whom transcripts were not 
obtained mainly include those who did not sign written con- 
sent forms to contact their schools, respondents whose 
schools would not or could not provide transcripts, and re- 
spondents who were home-schooled and thus did not have 
transcripts. 



Major data elements 

This section briefly describes the major data elements for the 
NLSY97. The main questionnaire; the parent questionnaire; 
and the screener, household roster, and nonresident roster 
questionnaire collected data during the 1997 survey round. 
Only the main questionnaire is currently administered. A 
household income update collected income data from one of 
the respondent’s parents in rounds 2-5. The following list- 
ing is not comprehensive and data elements are not neces- 
sarily present for all respondents in an age bracket. 
Prospective users should examine the detailed variable table 
at the end of this chapter, which presents a more comprehen- 
sive look at the types of variables available on the NLSY97 
data files. To find out whether the specific variables of inter- 
est are available for the age(s) and respondent universe(s) of 
interest, users should consult the NLSY97 User’s Guide 
(available at www.bls.gov/nls), acquire copies of the NLSY97 
data-collection instruments, and browse the documentation 
files contained in the NLSY97 data set. 

Data elements for the NLSY97 are discussed in the order 
presented in figure 2.3. Unless otherwise noted, the follow- 
ing data elements come from the youth questionnaire. 



Figure 2.2. Contents of the CAT-ASVAB 



1 


Arithmetic reasoning 


2 


Mathematicai knowiedge 


3 


Word knowiedge 


4 


Paragraph comprehension 


5 


Assembiing objects (a spatiai test) 


6 


Generai science 


7 


Coding speed 


8 


Automobiie information 


9 


Shop information 


10 


Numericai operations 


11 


Mechanicai comprehension 


12 


Eiectronics information 



Figure 2.3. Data elements in the NLSY97 



1 


Empioyment 


2 


Schooling 


3 


Training 


4 


Income, assets, and program participation 


5 


Family formation 


6 


Family background 


7 


Expectations 


8 


Attitudes, behaviors, and time use 


9 


Flealth 


10 


Environmental variables 


11 


Event history variables 
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1. Employment 

Designed to capture each youth’s earliest experiences in the 
labor market, the NLSY97 includes three categories of labor 
market activity: Employee jobs (those in which the respon- 
dent had an ongoing association with a particular employer) 
held since the age of 14, freelance or self-employment jobs, 
and gaps between jobs. Afreelance job is defined as any job 
for which the respondent performed tasks for a number of 
people but did not have a specific boss, such as babysitting 
or mowing lawns. In rounds 1 and 4, respondents also re- 
ported their work experience in the week before the survey. 
The data file includes a week-by-week longitudinal work 
record for each respondent from his or her 14th birthday 
through the most recent survey date; this record is described 
in the Event History data element. 

Employee jobs. The set of questions on employee jobs asks 
respondents age 14 and older at the time of the survey (all 
respondents beginning in round 3) about jobs held since 
their 14th birthday. The youth reports information about the 
job at the time he or she started working, such as the usual 
number of hours worked per week; the regular rate of pay 
(amount per month, per week, per day, or per hour); and the 
amount of nonwage, nonsalary pay (overtime, tips, incen- 
tive pay, and so forth). The youth also provides a descrip- 
tion of the industry and occupation of the job. These items 
are coded according to the U.S. Census Bureau’s 2002 sys- 
tem of industry and occupation codes. The survey solicits 
the same information as of the stop date or interview date for 
all employee jobs lasting more than 13 weeks to capture 
changes that occurred during the youth’s tenure. 

All respondents who report a gap of a week or more at 
an employee job (other than paid vacations or sick leave) 
answer a follow-up question about the reason (for example, 
on strike, on unpaid vacation) for that gap. Respondents 
also state the number of weeks spent looking for work or on 
layoff during that gap. Any respondent classified as not 
looking for work provides the reason for not looking (such 
as not wanting to work or being on vacation). 

Respondents who report a job that ended after their 
16th birthday (or those who are currently 16 or older and 
report an ongoing job) answer an additional series of ques- 
tions. This information includes the class of worker (gov- 
ernment, private, nonprofit, unpaid worker in a business 
owned by a family member. Armed Eorces), the type of ben- 
efits offered (medical, dental, unpaid maternity leave, and so 
on), and the number of paid vacation or sick days per year to 
which the respondent is entitled at the time of the survey or 
the job’s end date. Other questions in this section ask about 
the respondent’s regular work shift; collective-bargaining 
status; the sex, race, and age of the respondent’s immediate 
supervisor; the number of employees working at the same 
location as the respondent; and the number of employees at 



all locations. The survey also collects data on the 
respondent’s general satisfaction with the job and the rea- 
son for leaving a past job. 

In round 4, several questions were added to identify 
more effectively self-employment jobs for this and future 
rounds. Respondents age 18 or older who had preexisting 
freelance jobs that met the definition of self-employment (they 
held the job when age 16 or older and earned $200 or more 
per week) were routed into the regular employer section. Eor 
each job, they were questioned about the industry, occupa- 
tion, and the number of people who worked for them. If 
respondents reported that the job had ended, they stated 
the reason (for example, end of seasonal-type work or return 
to school). Prior to round 4, all self-employment questions 
were included with freelance jobs. 

One special type of employee job included in the NLSY97 
is military service. Youths in the service report their branch 
of the military, pay grade, military occupation, and specific 
mihtary level (regular forces, reserves, or the National Guard), 
as well as whether they left their term of service early. A 
separate variable to identify military jobs is available in the 
YEMP roster. 

Freelance jobs. In rounds 1 through 3, respondents age 14 
and older at the time of the survey (all respondents begin- 
ning in round 3) were questioned on the freelance jobs they 
held since their 14th birthday. This changed in round 4, 
when only respondents born in 1983-84 answered questions 
in the freelance jobs section; in round 5, this universe was 
restricted to respondents born in 1984. Eor all freelance jobs, 
the youth stated the start and stop dates (month and year). 
The questions on freelance employment gathered informa- 
tion about the usual number of hours the respondent worked 
per week, the usual weekly earnings, the total number of 
days worked per week (weekdays/weekend days), and the 
number of hours per weekday/weekend worked. 

The freelance section in rounds 1 through 3 asked addi- 
tional questions of self-employed respondents, defined as 
those who are age 16 or older and who usually earn $200 or 
more per week in a freelance job. The youth defined his or 
her industry and occupation and stated the number of people 
who worked for him or her. Einally, those who reported that 
the job had ended provided the reason (for example, end of 
seasonal-type work or return to school). The freelance sec- 
tion continued to ask these questions in rounds 4 and 5 for 
the youngest respondents. Beginning in round 4, older re- 
spondents reported these data as part of the self-employ- 
ment questions in the regular employment section, as 
described above. 

Employment for youths ages 12 and 13. In rounds 1 and 2, 
respondents ages 12 and 13 provided information about all 
jobs held since the age of 12 (without explicitly distinguish- 
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ing between employee and freelance jobs). The type of in- 
formation collected for each job was the same as that de- 
scribed above in the freelance section for youths age 14 and 
older. Because every respondent had reached age 14 by the 
round 3 field period, they all answered separate questions 
about employee and freelance jobs. 

Work experience in the week before the survey. Using ques- 
tions from the Current Population Survey ( CPS), the round 
1 and round 4 surveys asked respondents age 15 and older 
about their labor force status (for example, working, looking 
for work, unable to work) in the week before the current inter- 
view. Employed respondents detailed the characteristics of 
their current job(s), such as usual number of hours on the 
main job, number of hours on all other jobs, number of over- 
time hours, reason for working part time, and so forth. Youths 
classified as not working reported job search activities dur- 
ing the previous month. Users should note that the ques- 
tions were included only in rounds 1 and 4. 

Gaps between jobs. Any youth age 14 or older who reports 
a period during which he or she is not working at an em- 
ployee job states the number of weeks spent during that time 
searching for another employee job or, if the youth went 
through the freelance section, working at a freelance job. 
Those who do not report search activity during a specific 
period answer questions about the reason why no search 
activity was undertaken (for example, did not want to work, 
had health problems, was on vacation). The survey also 
collects data on the type of search activity in which the youth 
participated — for example, contacted an employer directly, 
contacted an employment agency, or placed an ad. 

2. Schooling 

The schooling section of the youth questionnaire contains 
questions on the respondent’s educational attainment, ex- 
periences, and coursework. The round 1 parent question- 
naire also solicited information concerning the youth’s past 
and current schooling experiences. 

The schooling section first asks about the respondent’s 
current enrollment status. Youths who report that they are 
not enrolled provide their reason) s) for leaving school and 
the date at which this separation occurred. The respondents 
also state the highest grade level they have attended and the 
highest grade level they have completed. In addition, the 
survey asks all youths if they were ever suspended from 
school. Those who have been suspended state the grade 
level(s) in which this occurred and the duration of each 
grade’s total suspensions. Any grades that the respondent 
skipped or repeated also are recorded. 

In round 1, all youths in the 12th grade or lower during 
the fall 1996 school term answered questions about that term, 
including the number of days the youth was absent, whether 



the youth had something of value stolen, and whether the 
youth was involved in a physical fight. 

Interviewers administered the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test (PIAT) Math Assessment to youths en- 
rolled in the 9th or a lower grade during round 1 . In rounds 2 
through 5, administration of the PIAT was restricted to re- 
spondents who were 12 years old as of December 31, 1996, 
and who were enrolled in the 9th or a lower grade during 
round 1, providing several scores for respondents bom in 
1984. (The PIAT was given to respondents in round 6 only if 
they were 12 years old as of December 31, 1996, and were 
currently in high school at the survey date.) Researchers 
can potentially combine these test scores with information 
on math courses the youth took to assess correlations be- 
tween curriculum and math performance. 

High school. If a respondent was enrolled in high school, 
the survey collected information on the expected graduation 
date. Those who had left high school since the last inter- 
view stated whether they had received a regular high school 
diploma or a GED and the overall marks they had received 
during high school. 

Respondents who had attended the 9th or a higher grade 
provided information about the overall marks they had re- 
ceived in 8th grade and about their course of study in high 
school (for example, college preparatory, vocational). The 
respondents then listed the types of math, science, and other 
courses taken from 7th grade through high school; informa- 
tion about whether each course was an honors course also 
was recorded. 

Standardized achievement test scores were collected for 
youths in the 9th grade or higher in round 1 and in the 1 1th 
grade or higher in rounds 2 through 7. If respondents meet- 
ing these eligibility requirements had taken the SAT or ACT, 
they reported the highest score received on each compo- 
nent of the SAT and the highest total ACT score. In round 1 , 
eligible respondents reported whether they had taken an 
Advanced Placement (AP) test, their grade when the test 
was taken, the subject of the test, and the highest AP score 
they had ever received. Rounds 2 through 7 recorded only 
the subject of any AP tests taken by youths meeting the 
eligibility requirements. 

School-based learning programs. The survey instrument 
contains questions on school-based learning programs (ap- 
prenticeships, cooperative education, internships, men- 
toring, technical preparatory, and the like). Respondents 
who participated in these programs in high school answer 
questions about the program’s characteristics, such as the 
type of program, time spent at the worksite, whether the re- 
spondent was paid, and the rate of pay. Other questions ask 
whether the youth took any classes at the worksite and 
whether the employer wrote an evaluation of the youth. 
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Parent questionnaire. The round 1 interview asked the re- 
sponding parent about the youth’s current enrollment sta- 
tus and grade level. The responding parent also provided 
information about all schools the youth had attended since 
the 7th grade (including home schooling) and about gaps in 
enrollment of 1 month or more. The “school finder” aided in 
obtaining and verifying the name and address of each 
school.' 

This section also inquired about any academic classes 
the youth took during a school break in the 9th or a higher 
grade and the reason for taking the classes. For youths who 
had been only home schooled since the 7th grade, the parent 
stated whether the youth had ever taken the SAT, ACT, or 
AP tests; the year in which the youth took the tests; and the 
highest score received. Additional educational information 
collected from the responding parent included whether the 
child had ever been enrolled in Head Start, whether he or she 
had ever repeated or skipped a grade, and the age at which 
the youth had entered 1st grade. 

College. The survey contains a number of questions related 
to college experiences. This section asks youths who report 
being enrolled in college for the number of years attended at 
any college (either 2-year or 4-year colleges) and the number 
of colleges attended. Information collected includes whether 
the college is publicly supported, the type of degree sought 
and received, the total credits required to graduate, and the 
tuition and fees. The youth also reports on sources and 
amounts of financial aid received while at each college. For 
each completed college term, the survey gathers data on the 
number of college credits the respondent took and earned 
and the respondent’s grade-point average, primary and sec- 
ondary major, and full- or part-time status. Finally, respon- 
dents report the name and address of each college; survey 
staff use this information to provide the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) Code of each 
institution. IPEDS codes are available only in the geocode 
data; see chapter 8 of this Handbook for more details about 
this restricted-use data set. 

College Choice. This survey collects information on the 
different colleges to which the respondent applied. The re- 
spondent reports the range of schools applied to by distin- 
guishing between “safety” and “low chance” schools. Data 
on the types of scholarships and financial aid offered to the 
respondent by each institution also is provided. The iden- 
tity of the schools applied to is available only on the re- 
stricted-access geocode data file. 



' The school finder is a record of the names and addresses of 
primary and secondary schools located in the United States. This 
information is taken from the “National Education Database,” pro- 
vided under copyright by Quality Education Data (QED), Inc. 



3. Training 

Respondents age 16 and older as of the interview date report 
on their participation in training programs. These questions 
solicit information about the youth’s reasons for participat- 
ing in each program; the type of certification the youth 
earned, if any; and the program’s length, contents, comple- 
tion status, and source of funding. If the respondent states 
that the training was for a specific employer, follow-up ques- 
tions ask about the occupation for which the training pro- 
gram prepared the respondent and the reason for enrolling in 
the training program. The survey gathers data about ser- 
vices provided, such as job search assistance. Einally, if the 
respondent reported receiving a GED in the schooling sec- 
tion, the training section asks follow-up questions about 
whether any training programs were part of obtaining that 
GED. 

4. Income, assets, and program participation 

This section describes the data collected on the financial 
characteristics of the respondent. Similar data, described 
under family background in this section, also are gathered 
for certain adults in the youth’s household. Users should 
note that, through round 5, a number of questions in these 
sections of the questionnaire were addressed only to inde- 
pendent youths. Independent youths are those who meet at 
least one of the following criteria: Are age 18 or older, have a 
child, have ever been married or are currently in a marriage- 
like relationship, are no longer enrolled in school or are en- 
rolled in a 4-year college, or report not living with any parent 
or parent figure. As of round 6, all respondents were 18 
years of age and eligible for the full income section. 

Income. The survey asks all respondents about their in- 
come from wages, salaries, and parental allowance during 
the calendar year before the survey round. Independent 
youths additionally report in detail on other income received 
in the same year, such as self-employment income, child sup- 
port, interest or dividend payments, or income from rental 
properties. These youths also list the income of their spouse 
or partner. 

Parent questionnaire. In round 1, the NLSY97 collected 
data from the responding parent on the 1996 earnings and 
income of the youth. In addition, parents reported on the 
amount of financial support given to independent youths 
still living in the household. 

Assets. In rounds 1 through 3, independent youths pro- 
vided information about current asset holdings. Topics of 
the questions included the market value of any residence or 
business, whether the respondent paid property taxes in the 
previous year, the average amount spent on utilities per 
month, and the amount owed on motor vehicles. Other ques- 
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tions asked about the respondent’s current checking and 
savings account balances, the value of various assets such 
as stocks or certificates of deposit, and the amount of any 
loans of at least $200 that the youth had received in the last 
calendar year. 

Beginning with round 4, the questions in the asset sec- 
tion remain the same, but the universe for the asset section is 
more limited. Respondents answer these questions only at 
specific points: the first interview in which they meet criteria 
to be considered independent if they are less than 18 years 
old, the first interview after they turn age 18, and the first 
interview after they reach age 20. Respondents will continue 
to answer these questions at regular intervals in future 
rounds. 

Program participation. This section questions indepen- 
dent youths about their participation in government pro- 
grams. Included are specific questions (number of spells, 
duration of each spell, amount of benefit, and so on) regard- 
ing a number of government assistance programs such as 
Unemployment Compensation; Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC)/Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF)/Aid to Dependent Children (ADC); the 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) program; and Food 
Stamps. Youths also are asked whether they lived in public 
housing. 

Welfare Knowledge. This section, included only in round 7, 
gauged the respondent’s knowledge of welfare programs. 
The respondent was presented with a hypothetical family. 
Based on the family’s income and number of children, the 
respondent was asked to state the type and amount of aid 
benefits for which the family would be eligible. The respon- 
dent was also questioned on the time limits for these pro- 
grams. The data from this section are available only on the 
restricted-access geocode data file. The questions in this 
section were asked only of female respondents in certain 
States. 

5. Family formation 

Marriage. Respondents who were at least 16 years old by 
the end of the previous calendar year provide information 
about their history of marriage and marriage-like relation- 
ships. Along with the legal status and length of each rela- 
tionship, this section gathers information about the age, 
highest grade completed, employment status, and race/ 
ethnicity of each spouse or partner not listed on the house- 
hold roster. For each relationship, the youth also reports 
changes in the relationship status, such as separation, di- 
vorce, or marriage. In round 1 and rounds 4 through 7, re- 
spondents who were currently married or involved in a 
marriage-like relationship answered questions about the qual- 



ity of that relationship. Round 1 questions asked about the 
frequency of specific behaviors, such as how often the 
spouse or partner screams or yells, criticizes the respondent’s 
ideas, blames the respondent for his or her problems, and 
vice versa. A shorter series of questions in rounds 4 through 
7 collected the respondents’ rating of the overall levels of 
caring, closeness, and conflict between themselves and their 
spouse or partner. 

Fertility. A series of questions asks respondents who re- 
port having given birth to, fathered, or adopted a child about 
their children. This section collects the number, sex, and age 
of all biological and adopted children, including children who 
are deceased or have been given up for adoption. Fertility 
data also include characteristics of the child’s other biologi- 
cal parent (if that person is not a current spouse or cohabit- 
ing partner), such as race, age, and highest grade completed, 
and the type of relationship the respondent had with that 
person (married, dating, separated, or other). If that person 
is a current spouse or cohabiting partner, the same informa- 
tion is collected in the household information or marriage 
section of the questionnaire. Finally, the fertility questions 
solicit information about the biological parents’ legal respon- 
sibility or custody rights with respect to the child. 

A set of questions in rounds 4 through 7 addressed 
only male respondents who had fathered a child. First — if 
the mother was not the spouse or cohabiting partner — the 
respondent provided current information about the mother 
of each child, such as her enrollment and employment sta- 
tus, program participation status, and income. He also stated 
whether he currently had a close relationship with the mother. 
In addition, these male respondents provided information 
about child support. Respondents first reported the amount 
of support awarded in a child support agreement and then 
stated whether they had provided additional informal sup- 
port, such as performing household repairs, buying clothes 
for the child, or buying household items or gifts for anyone 
in the household, in the past 12 months. In rounds 5, 6 and 
7, questions about the father of their children and child sup- 
port details also were asked of female respondents. 

Beginning in round 4, the survey asked about the rela- 
tionship a male respondent had with each of his children. 
Respondents reported whether they participated in prenatal 
activities such as going with the mother to the doctor, buy- 
ing things before the baby was born, and being present at 
the delivery. If the respondent had seen the child in the past 
month, he stated how often he performed activities such as 
bathing or dressing the child, preparing a meal for the child, 
or reading books to the child. 

Information on other pregnancies is gathered in the self- 
administered section of the questionnaire. Female respon- 
dents report the number of pregnancies that did not result in 
live births, their age at the time of each such pregnancy, the 
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month and year in which each pregnancy ended, and the 
outcome of each pregnancy. Male respondents state the 
number of times they have gotten someone pregnant, the 
number of pregnancies that ended in a live birth, and the 
number of pregnancies that ended in abortion or miscarriage. 

Child care. A new section added to the survey in round 5 
gathered details about the childcare used by female respon- 
dents who have children. The respondent is first asked for 
the total hours in a typical week during which she works for 
pay, attends school or training, or commutes. Then, she 
reports the childcare situation in which her children spend 
most of these hours: In the care of a spouse or partner, 
relative, or sibling; in self-care; in nonrelative care; at family 
daycare; at a childcare center; or in formal schooling. For 
each type of care the respondent reports, the following de- 
tails are collected: The person responsible for transporting 
the child, traveling time, amount paid for the childcare, 
whether an outside source (for example, an employer or other 
agency outside the household) contributes all or part of the 
payment, and the number of hours spent in each type of 
care. Hypothetical questions also are posed to these re- 
spondents and to childless female youths born in 1983 or 
1984 concerning relatives who live close by and the amount 
respondents would expect to pay or be willing to pay for care 
at the nearest childcare center. The round 6 and round 7 
surveys have a less extensive series of questions on 
childcare. Female respondents who have children are asked 
for the number of hours they are at work, school, or training 
in a typical week. The series continues by ascertaining the 
type of childcare used in a typical week for all children, the 
amount paid weekly for that care, and whether an outside 
employer or other entity paid for all or part of the childcare. 

6. Family background 

Parent’s background. Questions in the round 1 parent ques- 
tionnaire determined the responding parent’s nationality, 
month and year of birth, birthplace, and religious preference. 
In addition, the survey collected information about the re- 
sponding parent’s number of siblings, whether he or she had 
lived with both biological parents while growing up, and the 
ages and highest grade completed of his or her parents. The 
responding parent also reported these data for his or her 
current spouse. If the youth had been in contact with a 
nonresident biological parent since the age of 10, the same 
set of questions sought information about that nonresident 
parent. 

Parent’s history. In the round 1 parent questionnaire, inter- 
viewers collected historical data on the responding parent’s 
employment history since the parent’s 18th birthday or the 
youth’s date of birth, whichever was earlier. For each spell of 



employment lasting at least 3 months, the responding parent 
was asked about the usual number of hours he or she worked 
per week. In a similar fashion, this section established a 
marital or partner history for the responding parent, with 
questions seeking information on the length of the marriage 
and the employment status of the spouse during the mar- 
riage. Next, a number of questions recorded the history of 
participation in various government programs such as AFDC/ 
TANF, Medicaid, Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and 
WIC. 

Parent’s current status. The round 1 parent questionnaire 
obtained detailed information on the status of the respon- 
dents’ parents, as described below. In subsequent rounds, 
limited data are collected in the youth questionnaire and pa- 
rental household income update (rounds 2 through 5). 

Youth questionnaire. Demographic data from the house- 
hold roster section of the questionnaire are available for par- 
ents who lived in the same household as the youth; the 
household information section below describes these data 
in detail. The round 2 youth questionnaire asked respon- 
dents who were classified as independent (see the income 
section above) or who were age 14 or older by the end of 
1997 to report the 1997 earnings of each parent. In rounds 3 
through 7, all respondents reported each parent’s earnings 
in calendar year before the survey round. 

Household income update. In rounds 2 through 5, the resi- 
dent parent of a dependent youth respondent completed 
this self-administered paper supplement. The supplement 
collected information on the income during the previous year 
of the respondent’s parent and the parent’s current spouse 
or partner. 

Parent questionnaire. In round 1, the youth’s responding 
parent stated his or her present employment status, marital 
status, highest grade completed, and participation in gov- 
ernment programs. Information on the resident parent’s earn- 
ings and income in 1996 was gathered; similar questions 
summarized the same information with regard to the respond- 
ing parent’s spouse. This section of the parent question- 
naire also elicited information on the asset and debt holdings 
of the responding parent and his or her spouse. Additional 
questions asked about the amount received from govern- 
ment programs in the previous year. 

Parents who had a youth ages 12 to 14 answered a se- 
ries of questions on the parent’s attitude toward self (for 
instance, “always optimistic about the future” or “hardly 
ever expect things to go my way”), toward certain behaviors, 
and toward the relationship with his or her partner. The 
responding parent also provided information on religious 
beliefs and practices. 
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Interviewers also collected information on the general 
health and the presence of any longstanding health prob- 
lems of the responding parent and his or her spouse. The 
responding parent stated his or her own height and weight 
and those of his or her partner. If the youth was adopted, the 
responding parent reported the height and weight (if known) 
of the youth’s biological parents. 

Youth demographic characteristics. Several demographic 
details have been collected about youth respondents. In 
round 1, respondent birthdates were collected in the house- 
hold screener and later verified by the youth and responding 
parent. This birth date information is used in each round to 
create a variable indicating the respondent’s age as of the 
interview date. The youth’s sex, race, and Hispanic ethnicity 
also were reported in the round 1 household screener. 

Residential history. Information about the respondent’s 
residences has been collected in each round of the survey. 
In round 1, the parent questionnaire and the screener, house- 
hold roster, and nonresident roster questionnaire gathered 
these data; some of the information is updated in the main 
questionnaires in subsequent rounds. 

Youth questionnaire. In rounds 2 through 7, the survey 
instruments collected information on the changes in the 
respondent’s living and custodial situations since the last 
interview. These questions ask about the dates of each move 
to a new State, city, or county and about the parent figures 
with whom the respondent has lived since the last interview 
date. 

Parent questionnaire. The round 1 parent questionnaire 
queried the responding parent about whom the youth had 
lived with since birth. For adopted youths, information in- 
cludes whether the youth had ever lived with either biologi- 
cal parent. For each youth not living with both biological 
parents, the survey asked whether the responding parent 
held legal responsibility for or legal custody of the youth. If 
only the youth’s biological mother was listed on the birth 
certificate, follow-up questions determined whether the bio- 
logical father had been legally identified through a blood 
test, court ruling, signed legal document, or other means. 

Screener, household roster, and nonresident roster ques- 
tionnaire. Information included the distance the youth lived 
from his or her biological parents (if they were alive) or the 
date on which each of the youth’s biological parents died. 

Household environment. Respondents born in 1982 through 
1984 have answered a brief series of questions about their 
household environment in each survey round. Depending 
on the round, these questions include whether the 



respondent’s household was conducive to studying in the 
past month and the number of days in a typical week on 
which the family interacts. The round 1 survey also asked 
these same respondents to report the number of days in a 
typical week on which the youth heard gunshots in the neigh- 
borhood. In addition, in each round, respondents answer 
various questions about knowing or being the victim of a 
crime. 

Household information. Data about other residents in the 
respondent’s household were collected in the screener, 
household roster, and nonresident roster questionnaire in 
round 1 ; similar questions are included in the youth ques- 
tionnaire in later survey rounds. 

Youth questionnaire. In surveys after round 1, the first sec- 
tion of the youth questionnaire identifies the youth’s resi- 
dent and nonresident parents and establishes the 
relationship to the youth of all nonrelative household resi- 
dents. The current marital status of each nonresident parent 
is collected, while follow-up questions verify demographic 
data (such as marital status, age, and race or ethnicity) on 
each household occupant from the previous round and 
record any changes. For each occupant, this section also 
asks about enrollment status, highest grade completed, and 
the highest degree each has completed if currently enrolled 
(already collected in a previous round for those not cur- 
rently enrolled). Current labor force status is collected for 
residents age 16 and older. In rounds 2 through 7, indepen- 
dent respondents provided information about the previous 
year’s earnings for household residents age 14 or older. 

Screener, household roster, and nonresident roster ques- 
tionnaire. In round 1, this instrument collected the demo- 
graphic and relationship information for household 
occupants described in the above paragraph. For each resi- 
dent age 16 or older, the roster also asked for the number of 
weeks the resident had worked in 1996 and the usual hours 
worked per week during that period. 

The questions in the nonresident roster section of this 
instrument determined the relationship to the youth of any 
key nonresident relatives (biological, step-, or adoptive par- 
ents; siblings; spouses; children; or other parent of youth’s 
children) and gathered the information summarized in table 
2.7. Note that, while it was not collected directly, the sex of 
nonresident relatives can be inferred from relationship codes 
for parents, spouses, siblings, and children. 

Parent questionnaire. In round 1, the responding adult pro- 
vided information on the 1996 earnings (self-employment 
earnings and earnings from an employee job) and income of 
each household member age 14 and older. 
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7. Expectations 

The round 1 survey asked respondents who were age 15 or 
older by the end of the previous calendar year to assess the 
probability of certain events occurring in their lives over the 
next year, by the time they turn 20, and by the time they reach 
30. The list included events such as working more than 20 
hours per week, serving time in prison, and earning a 4-year 
college degree. The round 4 survey asked all respondents 
similar questions about the likelihood of events taking place 
over the next year and within the next 5 years; the round 5 
questions refer to several different periods. 

Parent questionnaire. In round 1, responding parents of 
youths age 15 and older answered a similar set of questions 
about events that might occur in the youth’s life. 

8. Attitudes, behaviors, and time use 

Attitudes. Respondents report in each round on their con- 
tact with any absent parents and, in rounds 1 through 4 and 
6, state their perception of the amount of supportiveness 
displayed by each parent figure. Also collected in rounds 1 
through 3 and 5 from respondents born in 1982 through 1984 
were data on the youths’ opinions about their parent(s) (for 
example, want to be like him or her, enjoy spending time with 
him or her). In rounds 1 through 5, respondents’ beliefs 
about their parents’ knowledge of their activities were re- 
ported. Younger respondents provide further information 
about their parents’ relationship with spouses or partners 
and about contact between biological parents who live sepa- 
rately. 

One question was included in rounds 1 through 3 for 
respondents who were born in 1982 through 1984 and was 



addressed to all respondents in rounds 4 and 6. It asked 
youths whom they would turn to for help with a personal 
problem (for example, parent, sibling, friend, counselor). 
Round 6 also asked respondents about their best friend. If 
this person was someone other than a parent, spouse, 
cohabitating partner, sexual partner, or other parent of the 
youth’s child, a separate question collected demographic 
data about the individual. If the best friend was anyone 
other than a parent, respondents reported their frequency of 
contact with this person and how often they had asked for 
advice about decisions or relationships since the last inter- 
view. The Domains of Influence section, newly introduced 
in round 7, collects information about the identity of the 
persons who offer each respondent advice on financial is- 
sues, employment, education, training, and personal rela- 
tionships. 

Several series of questions address respondent percep- 
tions about different aspects of society. Each round of the 
survey asks about the respondent’s perception of the crimi- 
nal justice system and the odds of being caught and pun- 
ished for a hypothetical crime. In round 1, a series of 
questions asked respondents about the activities of their 
peers, including the percentage of students in their grade 
they believe to be involved in a gang, an organized sport, or 
volunteer work. The series also addressed peer behavior, 
such as the percentage of students the respondents believe 
smoke cigarettes, drink alcohol, or use drugs. In addition, 
respondents reported their attitudes toward their teachers 
and perceptions of the school environment (for example, 
whether the respondent considers school a safe place) dur- 
ing the round 1 survey. 

The religiosity of the youth respondent also has been 
included in the surveys. In round 1, respondents reported 



Table 2.7. Data collected for nonresident relatives In NLSY97 round 1 



Relationship 


Sex 


Race 


Age 


Marital 

status 


Educational 

status 


Employment 

status 


Biological parent 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Adoptive parent' 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Stepparent' 


* 


Full-sibling^ 


* 




* 




* 




Half-sibling^ 


* 




* 




* 




Spouse of youth 










* 


* 


Children of youth" 


* 








* 




Parent of youth’s children 


* 



'Information on nonresident stepparents or adoptive parents 
is collected only if those parents live with one of the youth’s bio- 
logical parents. 

^Data on full- and half-siblings are gathered only if those sib- 



lings do not live with either of the youth’s nonresident biological 
parents. Coresident siblings appear on the household roster. 

'’This information is collected only if the NLSY97 youth is aged 
14 or older. 
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their religious preference. Rounds 4 through 7 asked about 
the frequency of their attendance at religious worship ser- 
vices, and round 6 also included a series about religious 
beliefs. Religiosity information also is collected for house- 
hold members, the youth’s parents, and the youth’s spouse 
or partner. 

Behaviors. A series of questions on health-related behav- 
iors in each survey asks youths whether they have ever 
smoked cigarettes, consumed alcohol, or used illegal drugs, 
as well as whether and how often they have engaged in 
these activities within the past month. This section also 
solicits data on the age at which these activities first oc- 
curred. The survey collects delinquency information from 
respondents age 16 or younger who have run away from 
home and from all respondents who have carried a handgun 
or joined a gang. Respondents answer questions about their 
participation in criminal activities, such as assault, theft, bat- 
tery, or carrying a handgun, and arrests or punishment re- 
sulting from these activities. 

Besides answering questions concerning delinquent 
behavior, respondents are also asked about their social be- 
havior. All respondents are questioned about how often 
they date and the number of different people they have dated. 
Round 7 also included a more extensive series about the 
current or most recent person the respondent had dated. 
Respondents age 14 or older as of the end of the previous 
calendar year (all respondents in round 3 and beyond) pro- 
vide information on their sexual activity. Questions include 
frequency of sexual intercourse and birth control use. 

Youths born in 1983 or 1984 answered a series of ques- 
tions in rounds 1 through 5 on how decisions concerning 
their activities were made (for example, who determined how 
late the youth could stay out at night, who determined the 
type of TV shows and movies the youth could watch). If the 
youth reported that the parents made the rules or that the 
parents and the youth jointly decided, follow-up questions 
asked about the number of times the youth had broken the 
rules in the last 30 days. 

Parent questionnaire. Responding parents of youths ages 
12 or 13 answered a similar series of questions on control 
and autonomy during the initial interview. Follow-up ques- 
tions asked about the number of times the youth broke the 
rules in the last 30 days. 

Time use. In the series of questions on time use in rounds 1 
through 3, respondents who were not in school or employed 
and were at least age 16 (round 1) or at least age 15 (rounds 
2 and 3) reported details about the way they spent a typical 
day. Information collected included the time at which they 
usually wake up each day, whether they go to a place on a 
regular basis, and the time at which they leave for and return 



from that place. In round 1, youths ages 12 to 14 assessed 
the amount of time they spent in the prior week doing home- 
work, watching television, reading, or taking extra classes or 
lessons. 

9. Health 

Every round collects basic data on respondents’ health sta- 
tus. All respondents provide information about their general 
health and state their height and weight. They also report a 
perception of their weight (for example, very underweight, 
slightly overweight, about the right weight), as well as any 
action they are taking concerning their weight (for instance, 
trying to lose, trying to gain, trying to stay the same). The 
round 1 questionnaire asked respondents to report whether 
they had entered puberty and, if so, their age at onset; this 
information is updated in subsequent rounds if puberty was 
not attained at the previous interview. 

More detailed data were gathered in rounds 1 and 6. 
The initial interview asked youths who were born in 1983 or 
1984 about their practices with regard to health-related be- 
haviors such as seatbelt use, nutrition, and exercise. In addi- 
tion, these youths stated their opinions about whether 
smoking cigarettes or drinking alcohol contributes to certain 
health problems (getting AIDS, getting heart disease, harm- 
ing an unborn child, and so forth). Also in round 1, the health 
section questioned youths not living with their parents about 
their health insurance coverage (for example, covered by job, 
covered by military-related plan, not covered). 

In round 6, respondents reported their health practices 
in a typical week (for example, nutrition, exercise, sleep, com- 
puter and television use) in a series similar to the one in 
round 1. This series of questions also asked how many 
times in the past month the youth had driven after drinking 
or had ridden with a driver who had been drinking. Next, the 
youth answered questions (similar to those asked of parents 
in round 1) concerning any chronic health conditions or prob- 
lems, including the age at which a condition was first noticed 
and whether the condition currently limits activities. Two 
new health series were also part of round 6. The first asked 
about when the respondent was ill or injured in the past year, 
the length of time since the last routine checkup, and 
healthcare coverage over the past year. Finally, the other 
new series questioned the youth about various traumatic 
events that had occurred in the past 5 years. This list in- 
cluded the death of a close relative, being the victim of a 
violent crime, periods of homelessness, hospitalization of a 
household member, adult household members being in jail or 
unemployed, and a parent’s divorce. 

Parent questionnaire. The responding parent also answered 
questions about the youth’s health during the first survey 
round. In particular, this section questioned the parent about 
whether the youth suffers from or takes medication for any 
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chronic health problems such as mental retardation, blind- 
ness, cancer, or asthma. Follow-up questions determined 
the condition, the age of the youth when the condition was 
first noticed, and whether the condition currently limited the 
youth. Parents reported on the youth’s health insurance 
coverage for youths who lived at home. Finally, if the youth 
was born in 1983, the responding parent stated his or her 
perception of the health effects of drinking alcohol. 

10. Environmental variables 

The NLSY97 main data set includes several created variables 
that describe the respondent’s permanent residence. The 
main variables indicate whether the respondent lives in an 
urban or rural area, whether the respondent lives in a metro- 
politan statistical area, and in which census region the re- 
spondent resides. In addition, an unemployment rate variable 
reports the unemployment rate (within a 3-percentage-point 
range) for the respondent’s local labor market. These vari- 
ables permit researchers to obtain general information about 
the geographic area without having access to the restricted- 
use geocode data set. 

11. Event history variables 

These special created variables summarize the timing of a 
variety of major life events for each respondent. The event 
history variables are divided into four major sections. The 
first section contains the employment status (working for 
employer number 1, unemployed, out of the labor force, and 
so on) of each respondent for each week from the 
respondent’s 14th birthday to the interview date. 

The variables for marital status, the second topic, cover 
the respondent’s marital or cohabitation status during each 
month from the respondent’s 14th birthday to the month of 
the most recent interview. Possible status labels are never 
married and not cohabiting, never married and cohabiting, 
married, legally separated, divorced, or widowed. 

Variables on program participation status, the third topic, 
are similar in structure to those for marital status. For each 
month since the respondent’s 14th birthday, these variables 
indicate whether the respondent was receiving economic 
assistance such as unemployment compensation, AFDC, or 
Food Stamps. 

The fourth event history topic concerns the 
respondent’s schooling experiences. Unlike the other con- 
structions, this section provides some information on a yearly 
basis beginning with each youth’s date of birth. Beginning 
in round 2, data also are provided in monthly variables to 
capture information for each month from the respondent’s 
interview date in round 1 to the current interview date. 

These event history arrays are not included on the ini- 
tial main data release, but are located on the subsequent 
event history and geocode releases. In these data sets, the 
variables can be found by searching for question names that 



begin with “EMP_” for employment status, “MAR_” for 
marital status, and “SCH_” for schooling experiences. Re- 
searchers may access the program participation status vari- 
ables by searching for question names that begin with 
“WKCOMP_,” “UNEMP_,” “AFDC_,” “FDST_,” “WIC_,” 
or “OTHER_,” depending on the program of interest. 

Data files and documentation 

Data for the NLSY97 are distributed in three data sets: 

(1) NLSY97 Main Eiles — includes main interview data and 
created variables; 

(2) NLS Y97 Event History Data — includes all main file data 
plus created event history variables; and 

(3) NLSY97 Geocode Data — in addition to restricted -release 
geographic information, includes main file and event 
history data. 

Each data set includes documentation files and is accompa- 
nied by search and extraction software that enables users to 
easily peruse, select, and extract variables. Chapter 8 pro- 
vides more technical information on the NLS data format and 
extraction software, as well as descriptions of supplemen- 
tary documentation items available for the NLSY97. 
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Selected variables by age and instrument: 

NLSY97 

Table 2.8 depicts selected variables from the NLSY97 inter- 
views. The first column of the table lists some of the vari- 
ables included in the survey. Codes in the following columns 
indicate which survey instrument yielded the information (Y 
= Youth Questionnaire; P = Parent Questionnaire; S = 
Screener, Household Roster, and Nonresident Roster Ques- 
tionnaire; and U = Household Income Update). 

As appropriate, age restrictions are noted in parenthe- 
ses; the applicable dates for the restrictions are provided at 
the beginning of each section or within the description of 
the question. Age restrictions for each round refer to the 
youth’s age as of December 31, 1996, unless otherwise noted 
in the table. Other restrictions not mentioned here may ap- 
ply to some variables; users should refer to the codebook or 
to the NLSY97 User’s Guide (available at www.bls.gov/nls) 
for more information. “Y” used in variable descriptions stands 
for “youth respondent.” Users should be aware that, in some 
instances, the variable descriptions in the table represent a 
group of questions and not single response items. 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


1. EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND JOB SEARCH (age restrictions as of interview date) 


A. Current Population Survey (CPS): Week before survey 


Labor force and employment status 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Worked for profit or pay; worked at unpaid position in family 
business or farm 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Hours per week worked or usually worked at main job 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Hours per week worked at main job last week 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Number of overtime hours 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Reason worked part time 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Reason absent from work 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Actual weeks or expected duration of layoff 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Disability prevents Y from working or accepting work 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Length of time spent looking for work 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Search methods used in last 4 weeks 


Y>15 






Y>15 










Is Y searching for part-time or full-time job 


Y>15 






Y>15 










B. Charaoteristics of employee jobs (starting in round 4, also self-employed jobs of youths age 18 at end of prior calendar 
year) 


1 . Jobs of any length 


Who helped Y find job 


Y>14 
















Job start and stop dates 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Industry and occupation at start date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Rate of pay at start date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Usual hours per week worked 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Overtime rate of pay at start date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Weeks Y had worked as of job’s stop date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Class of worker 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y covered by colleotive bargaining (all jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Reason for gap during employment 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Did Y look for work during gap 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age, race, and sex of immediate supervisor (all jobs in 
round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Shift worked (all jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Size of employer (number of employees/locations/people 
worked for Y) (all jobs in round 1 ) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Benefits available at employer (all jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Reason for leaving job or reason self-employment job ended 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


General job satisfaction (all jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


2. Jobs lasting more than 13 weeks 


Y covered by colleotive bargaining (all jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variabie 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Age, race, and sex of immediate supervisor (aii jobs in round 
1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Shift worked (aii jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Size of empioyer (number of empioyees/iocations/peopie 
worked for Y) (aii jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Benefits avaiiabie at empioyer (aii jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Generai job satisfaction (aii jobs in round 1) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Occupation and industry at current or stop date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Rate of pay at current or stop date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Overtime rate of pay at current or stop date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Usuai hours per week at current or stop date 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


C. Characteristics of freeiance jobs (any iength)^ 


Type and duration of freeiance job(s) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Who heiped Y find job 


Y 
















Usuai hours worked per week 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Number of weekdays, weekends worked 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Number of days per week usuaiiy worked 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Hours per day worked on weekdays, weekends 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Usuai weekiy earnings 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Number of weeks worked at job 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








1 . Seif-empioyment jobs for youths earning $200 or more per week 


Industry and occupation 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


2 


2 








Number of peopie who worked for Y 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


2 


2 








Reason job ended 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


2 


2 








D. Miiitary (Youths age 16 and oider who report an ongoing job) 


Branch of Armed Forces 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current or most recent miiitary occupation 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current pay grade or pay grade when entered 






Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


E. Periods not working at an empioyee job 


Start and stop date of period not working 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of weeks on iayoff 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of weeks unempioyed 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of weeks out of iabor force 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of weeks activeiy iooking for work 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 



' In rounds 1 and 2, the survey collected characteristics of freeiance jobs for youths ages 14 or oider (as of the interview date) 
and characteristics of aii jobs for youths ages 1 2 and 1 3. The round 3 survey gathered characteristics of freeiance jobs for aii youths. 
Round 4 inciuded freeiance jobs for youths born in 1 983 or 1 984. Round 5 inciuded freeiance jobs oniy for youths born in 1 984. 

^ Youths age 16 or oider at the interview date but younger than 18 at the end of the previous caiendar year answer these 
questions. Oider youths report information on seif-empioyment jobs in the reguiar empioyee jobs section. 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Methods of job search used 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Main reason did not look for work 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


II. SCHOOLING (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y’s educational history (number of schools, type) (since last 
interview) 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current enrollment status 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grade level currently attending 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Reason stopped attending school 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Date of last enrollment 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of school attended (public, private, or alternative) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Degree and date degree received 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Highest grade level attended 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Highest degree received 














Y 


Y 


Highest grade level completed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Did Y ever skip or repeat a grade (since last interview) 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Gaps in enrollment 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grade level(s) when and duration for which Y was suspended 
from school 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y’s experiences in school during fall term 


Y 
















PIAT Math score — rounds 1-5: Youths in 9th or lower grade 
in round 1 , round 6: Youths currently in high school 


Y 


Y=12 


Y=12 


Y=12 


Y=12 


Y=12 






A. High school 


High school curriculum 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grades received in 8th grade and high school 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grade Y took SAT 1 or ACT, highest scores (in rounds 2 
through 6, grade 1 1 or higher only) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Subjects of AP exams taken (in rounds 2 through 6), highest 
score (round 1 ) 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Math and science courses taken or completed in grades 7 
through 12 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Expected graduation date 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y received regular high school diploma 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y received GED 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Reason for and type of academic class taken during break 


P 
















B. School-based learning programs 


Y participated in school-based learning programs 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type(s) of school-based learning programs 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of weeks/days/hours participated in most recent 
program 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


stipend Y received for participation 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


C. College 


Number of colleges or universities attended 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of college Y currently attending (2-year or 4-year; public 
or private) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y currently full- or part-time student 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Cost of attendance at Y’s college 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type and amount of educational loans or financial aid 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of diploma/degree/certificate working toward 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of degree received 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of credits required for Y’s degree 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


College credits Y earned before college 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Method of earning college credits before college 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Date and terms Y enrolled 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number of credits enrolled for or earned per term 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grade point average (GPA) in each term 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Field of study in each term 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Terms in which Y took remedial math or English course 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


D. College Choice 


Colleges applied to (geocode only) 














Y 


Y 


Location of colleges applied to (geocode only) 














Y 


Y 


Amount and type of financial aid and scholarships offered 














Y 


Y 


III. TRAINING (age restrictions as of interview date) 


Type(s) of training program(s) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of training programs 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of degree/certificate/journeyman’s card 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Hours per day and days per week Y usually in training 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Method of financing training program 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount of training allowance (government program) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Skills learned in program 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Services provided by program 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Participate in job search assistance training 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Training related to specific employer 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Job or occupation Y in training program to acquire 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Reason for enrolling in training program if employer paid 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Did Y complete training program 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variabie 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


IV. INCOME, ASSETS, AND PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


A. Income (all questions except wages/salary and parental allowance asked only of independent youths) 


Previous year's income from wages or salary (collected 
separately for Y and spouse) 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income from farm or own business (collected 
separately for Y and spouse) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income from child support 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year's interest or dividend payments 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income from 
estates/trusts/annuities/inheritance 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income from rental properties 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year's income from parental transfers other than 
allowance 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income from other sources 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year's income from parental allowance 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Previous year’s income paid to parents 


Y,P 
















Y or spouse/partner claimed Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EITC) on previous tax return 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


B. Assets (all questions asked only of independent youths)® 


Market value of Y’s residence or business 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount of rent/mortgage/land contract/loans 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Improvements to property since last interview 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y paid property taxes 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Average amount spent on utilities per month 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of Y’s stock or mutual funds 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of Y’s retirement plan 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y’s current checking and savings balance 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of certificates of deposit/bonds/bills 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of real estate 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of business or professional practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of and amount owed on motor vehicles 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Estimated net value of Y’s household furnishings 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of other assets 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount of loans ($200 or more) Y received 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount owed on other types of debt 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Value of assets owned solely by spouse/partner 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount of college loans 














Y 


Y 



^ Youths are asked these asset questions in the first interview after they become independent, turn age 18, and turn age 20. 
They wiii continue to be asked periodicaiiy in future rounds. 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


C. Program participation (all questions asked only of independent youths) (asked of Y and spouse jointly except where noted) 


Number and duration of unemployment compensation spells, 
income per week each spell (Y and spouse collected 
separately) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of workers’ compensation spells, 
income per week each spell (Y and spouse collected 
separately) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Source of workers’ compensation payments 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Income from workers’ compensation, amount received (Y and 
spouse collected separately) 












Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of AFDC/TANF/ADC spells, income per 
month each spell 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Persons covered under the AFDC/TANF/ADC program 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of Food Stamp (FS) spells, value of FS 
received per month each spell 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Persons covered under the FS program 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of WIC spells, income per month each 
spell 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Persons covered under the WIC program 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of Low-Income Flome Energy 
Assistance Program spells, income per spell 


Y 
















Number and duration of other welfare spells, income per 
month each spell 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Persons covered under other welfare programs 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y lives in public housing or receives rental vouchers 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


D. Welfare Knowledge (geocode release- selected respondents only) 


Words used by Y to describe assistance programs 














Y 




Y's knowledge of assistance program eligibility 














Y 




Y’s knowledge of assistance program benefits 














Y 




Y's knowledge of assistance program time limits 














Y 




V. FAMILY FORMATION (age restrictions as of end of previous calendar year — 1 2/31/96 in round 1 , 1 2/31/97 in round 2, and so 
on) 


A. Marital history 


Spells Y married or lived with sexual partner 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y's current marital status 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Duration of Y’s and partner’s cohabitation 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current partner’s age, race, highest grade completed, degree 
earned, and labor market status (from household roster; only 
in rounds 2 through 6 if new to household) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Demographic characteristics of noncurrent partner (new since 
last interview) 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Partner’s religion 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variabie 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Partner enroiied in government program 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Changes in reiationship status 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y’s and partner’s reiationship quaiity (questions vary) 


Y>16 






Y>16 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


B. Fertiiity and chiidren 


Number, sex, and ages of bioiogicai chiidren 


S,Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number, sex, and ages of adopted chiidren'* 


S,Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and outcome of pregnancies not ending in iive births 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current residence of iive bioiogicai or adopted chiidren'* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y has iegai responsibiiity for or custody of bioiogicai or 
adopted chiid'* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Maie youths: has Y gotten someone pregnant, number, 
outcome 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Maie youths: quaiity of reiationship with chiid’s mother 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Femaie youths: quaiity of reiationship with chiid’s father 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Maie youths: current economic status of chiid’s mother, 
amount of informai chiid support 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Femaie youths: current economic status of chiid’s father, 
amount of informai chiid support 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Maie youths: contact with resident and nonresident chiidren 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Race, age, highest grade compieted, weifare recipiency, 
schooi enroiiment, reiigion, and iabor force status of other 
parent at conception (if not aiready coiiected in househoid 
roster or marriage section) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


C. Chiidcare 


1 . Femaie youths with at ieast one resident chiid under the age of 13 


Flours spent at work, at school, at training, or commuting in a 
typical week 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of childcare 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Flours spouse/partner cared for child 










Y 








Specify relatives who care for child, location of this care 










Y 








Flours spent in each type of childcare 










Y 








Payment details (total amount, amount of funding from 
outside source) 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Who most often dropped off and picked up child at childcare, 
travel time 










Y 








2. Female youths with children who did not use child care 


Number of relatives living close to youth’s home 










Y 









In round 1 , information on adopted chiidren was coiiected oniy if such chiidren were reported on the househoid or nonresident 
rosters; otherwise, an age fiiter made these questions impossibie to reach. In rounds 2 through 4, these questions were asked oniy of 
respondents who reported an adopted chiid on the househoid or nonresident roster or who were age 1 7 or oider as of the end of the 
previous caiendar year. 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


These relatives able to care for child without or with pay, 
amount would need 










Y 








Amount expect to pay or be willing to pay for outside care 
provider 










Y 








3. Female youths without children who were born in 1983 or 1984 


Number of relatives living close to Y’s home 










Y 








Any relatives be able to care for child 










Y 








Amount expect to pay or be willing to pay for outside care 
provider 










Y 








VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND (age restrictions as of 12/31/1996) 


A. Parent history and current status 


Parent nationality 


P 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Parent birthplace/date of birth 


P 
















Parent religious affiliation when growing up and currently 


P 
















Reason parent did not live with both biological parents 


P 
















Parents’ number of siblings 


P 
















Type of community when parent was age 14 


P 
















Y's parents' parents’ birth year and highest grade completed 


P 
















Language spoken by parent at the time of the survey 


P 
















Flighest grade parent completed 


P,S 
















Flighest degree received 












Y 


Y 


Y 


Number and duration of parents’ previous marriages 


P 
















Parent employment history (dates, hours per week worked) 


P 
















Parents’ earnings in last calendar year (in rounds 1 and 2, 
independent youths and youths age 14 or older as of previous 
calendar year) 


P,Y 


Y,U 


Y,U 


Y,U 


Y,U 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Parents’ participation in and income from government 
program 


P 
















Parent income from all other sources 


P 


U 


U 


U 


U 








Value of parents’ IRA or prepaid tuition accounts 


P 
















Value of parents’ assets 


P 
















Amount of parents’ debt 


P 
















Parents’ height and weight 


P 
















Parents’ longstanding health problem 


P 
















Parent’s attitude toward self 


P=12-14 
















Parent’s attitude toward certain behaviors 


P=13 
















Parent’s attitude toward relationship with partner 


P=12-14 
















B. Youth history 


Country/state of birth 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Citizenship status 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age when first came to United States 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Which parent(s) Y lives with 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Custody arrangements 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Number of residential moves away from parent 


P 












Y 


Y 


Y has adoptive parent(s) 


P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Is Y legally adopted, year adoption occurred 


P 
















Did Y ever live with biological parent 


P 












Y 


Y 


Distance from biological mother/father 


S 
















Date biological mother/father died 


S 
















Y ever in Head Start 


P 
















Y at childcare from birth to age 5 


P 
















Y’s biological father legally identified by medical test, signed 
legal or nonlegal document 


P 
















C. Household environment 


Y’s house conducive to studying, had computer in the past 
month 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y 


Y<13 


Y 


Y 




Days per week Y’s family interrelates 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y<14 










Days per week Y’s family completes housework 


Y<14 
















Days per week Y hears gunshots in the neighborhood 


Y<14 
















Y was victim of crime before age 12 


Y 
















Y was victim of crime between ages 12 and 18 (if not already 
answered) (age restrictions as of end of previous calendar 
year) 




Y>18 


Y>18 


Y>18 


Y>18 


Y>18 


Y>18 




Specific traumatic events (past 5 years) 












Y 






D. Household information 


Relationship of other household occupants to Y 


S 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Relationship of nonresident relatives to Y 


S 
















Household occupants’ demographics (age, sex, race, 
ethnicity, marital status) 


S 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Nonresident demographics (age, sex, race, ethnicity, marital 
status) 


S 
















Current labor force status: household occupants age 16 and 
older 


S 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Employment status in 1996: nonresident spouse, biological or 
adoptive parent 


S 
















Current or most recent occupation, weeks worked in past 
year: household occupants age 16 and older 


S 
















Current enrollment status, highest degree and grade 
completed: household occupants 


S 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Highest grade completed: nonresidents 


S 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Income received, all sources: household occupants age 14 
and older (independent youths) 


P,Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of dwelling 


S 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


VII. EXPECTATIONS (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Situations parent expects Y to be in during next year, by age 
20, and by age 30 


P>15 
















Situations Y expects to be in during next year, by age 20, and 
by age 30 in round 1 ; by next year and in 5 years for round 4; 
various times in round 5 


Y>15 






Y 


Y 








VIII. ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORS, AND TIME USE 


A. Attitudes (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y's perception of teachers, school discipline, school safety 


Y 
















Percent of peers Y believes participate in various activities 


Y 
















Percent of peers Y believes have had sexual intercourse 


Y>15 
















Y's contact with absent parent 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y>13 


Y 


Y 


Y’s opinion of parent’s supportiveness, permissiveness 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y>13 






Y's opinion of resident/biological mother, resident/biological 
father 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 




Y 




Y 




Belief about parent’s knowledge of Y’s activities 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y 




Y 




Frequency of contact between Y’s parents, level of 
friendliness and hostility 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12 

13 


Y=12 

13 


Y=12- 

14 




Y 






Y's opinion of parents’ relationship behaviors 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y=12- 

14 


Y<13 






How much say Y has in making rules 


P,Y= 

1213 


Y=12 

13 


Y=12 

13 


Y=12 

13 


Y=12, 

13 








Y's communication with and advice from parent figures 








Y 


Y 


Y>13 


Y 


Y 


Whom Y would turn to for help with a problem 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y<14 


Y 




Y 




Y 


Religious identification and attendance (questions vary) 


Y 






Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y’s perception of criminal justice system 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y’s perception of own personality traits 
(series shortened in R7) 












Y<14 


Y<14 




Series about Y’s best friend 












Y 




Y 


Frequency of family rituals and holidays 










Y 




Y 




Persons Y turns to for advice on relationships 














Y 




Persons Y turns to for advice on education, employment, and 
finances 














Y 




B. Behaviors (age restrictions as of previous calendar year — 12/31/96 in round 1, 12/31/97 in round 2, and so forth) 


Dating: Age first dated, frequency of dating, number of 
people dated 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








More detailed dating series about most recent partner 












Y 


Y 


Y 


Age first had sexual intercourse 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variabie 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Number of sexuai partners 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Characteristics of first and most recent sexual partner or 
experience 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Risky sexuai behaviors 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type and use of birth controi (condom use, other) 


Y>14 


Y>14 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Amount of cigarettes/aicohoi/marijuana in past month 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age of first cigarette/aicohoi/marijuana use 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age first used/frequency of use of other drugs such as 
cocaine, crack, heroin 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age first time/number of times ever ran away (age restriction 
as of iast interview date) 


Y 


Y<16 


Y<16 


Y<16 


Y<16 


Y<16 


Y<16 




Age Y first carried a handgun 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y carried a handgun to schooi in the iast month 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Age Y joined a gang 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Type of crimes Y committed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y® 


Age when Y committed crime first time 


Y 
















Number of crimes committed in the previous year or since iast 
interview 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y® 


Amount from seiiing iiiegai drugs or merchandise 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y® 


Number of times Y arrested 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Date of Y’s first or most recent arrest 


Y 


Y® 


Y® 


Y® 


Y® 


Y® 


Y® 


Y® 


Offense charged with for each arrest 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y convicted or piead guiity for each arrest 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Faciiity, duration of sentence 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y’s Internet experience and current access to the Internet 














Y 


Y 


C. Time use (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Time spent on homework (weekends/weekdays) 


Y=12- 

14 
















Time in extra classes, reading, watching TV 
(weekends/weekdays) 


Y=12- 

14 
















Time Y usually gets up (not enrolled or employed youths) 


Y>16 


Y>15 


Y>15 












Place Y goes to on a regular basis, time goes and returns (not 
enrolled or employed) 


Y>16 


Y>15 


Y>15 












IX. FIEALTFI (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y’s general health 


Y,P 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Mental health in past month (series) 








Y 




Y 




Y 


Y practices health-related behaviors 
(details vary, shortened in R7) 


Y=13 










Y 


Y 





^ First commission of a crime and first arrest information were coiiected in a iater round oniy if not avaiiabie from a previous round. 
^ Questions were asked oniy to those previousiy arrested and the controi group. 
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Table 2.8. Selected NLSY97 variables by survey round: Respondents ages 12 to 17 in 1997 



Variable 


Round 

1 


Round 

2 


Round 

3 


Round 

4 


Round 

5 


Round 

6 


Round 

7 


Round 

8 


Y's opinion on effects of smoking or drinking 


Y=13 










Y=13 






Y’s height and weight 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y's perception about weight 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y's health insurance coverage 


Y,P 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y diagnosed with chronic health condition 


P 










Y 






Age first noticed health condition 


P 










Y 






Health condition limits school or work activities 


P 










Y 






Visits to doctor in past 12 months 












Y 


Y 


Y 


Knowledge of pregnancy and birth control 


Y=13 










Y=13 






Has Y entered puberty and age at onset 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


X. POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


Interested in government and public affairs 
















Y 


Voter registration in 2004 
















Y 


Vote in 2004 
















Y 


XI. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES (in main data set) 


Dates of residential moves to new State/city/county (since last 
interview) 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Collapsed unemployment rate for local labor market 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current residence urban or rural 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Current residence in metropolitan statistical area 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Region of residence 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 











Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



VbriaUe 


R1 


R2 R3 R4 R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


1. EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND JOB SEARCH (age restrictions as of interview date) 


A. Current Popuiation Survey (CPS): Week before survey 


Labor force and empioyment status 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Worked for profit or pay; worked at unpaid position in 
famiiy business or farm 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Hours per week worked or usuaiiy worked at main 
job 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Hours per week worked at main job iastweek 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Number of overtime hours 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Reason worked part time 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Reason absent from work 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Actuai weeks or expected duration of iayoff 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Disabiiity prevents Y from working or accepting work 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Length of time spent iooking for work 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Search methods used in iast4 weeks 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


Is Y searching for part-time or fuii-time job 


Y>15 






>15 












* 


B. Characteristics of empioyee jobs (starting in round 4, aiso seif-empioyed jobs ofyouths age 18 atend of prior caiendar year) 


1. j obs of any iength 


Who heiped Y find job 


Y>14 




















job start and stop dates 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Industry and occupation at start date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay at start date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usuai hours per week worked 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Overtime rate of pay at start date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks Y had worked as of job's stop date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ciass of worker 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y covered by coiiective bargaining (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason for gap during empioyment 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did Y iook for work during gap 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age, race, and sex of immediate supervisor (aii jobs 
in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


S ize of empioyer (#empioyees/iocations/peopie worked 
forY) (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Benefits avaiiabie at empioyer (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason for ieaving job or reason seif-empioyment 
job ended 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Generai job satisfaction (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2. j obs iasting more than 13 weeks 


Y covered by coiiective bargaining (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age, race, and sex of immediate supervisor (aii jobs 
in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked (aii jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



Table codes: For round 1, Y=Youth Questionnaire, P=Parent Questionnaire, S=Screener, Household Roster, and 
Nonresident Roster Questionnaire. An asterisk in subsequent rounds indicates the variable was present in the youth 
questionnaire. A number with the symbol > or = in front of it (such as >15) indicates the question was asked in the 
youth questionnaire to an age-restricted subsample. In rounds 2-5, U=Household Income Update. 













Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



Variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Size of employer!# employees/locations/people worked 
forY) (all jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Benefits available at employer (all jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


General job satisfaction (all jobs in R 1) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Occupation and industry at current or stop date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay at current or stop date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Overtime rate of pay at current or stop date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual hours per week at current or stop date 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Volunteer work: frequency and reason 


















* 


* 


C. Characteristics of freelance jobs (any lengthji 


Type and duration of freelance job(s) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Who helped Y find job 


Y 




















Usual hours worked per week 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Number of weekdays, weekends worked 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Number of days per week usually worked 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Hours per day worked on weekdays, weekends 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Usual weekly earnings 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Number of weeks worked at job 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












1. Self-employment jobs for youths earning $200 or more 


per week 




















Industry and occupation 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


Number of people who worked for Y 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


Reason job ended 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


>16 


>16 


>16 


2 


2 


D. M ilitary (Y ouths age 16 and older who report an ongoing job) 


Branch of Armed Forces 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current or most recent military occupation 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current pay grade or pay grade when entered 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Periods not working at an employee job 


Start and stop date of period not working 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks on layoff 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks unemployed 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks out of labor force 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks actively looking for work 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Methods of job search used 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Main reason did not look for work 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


II. SCHOOLING (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y's educational history (number of schools, type) 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


(since last interview) 























* In rounds 1 and 2, the survey collected characteristics of freelance jobs for youths ages 14 or older (as of the interview 
date) and characteristics of all jobs for youths ages 12 and 13. The round 3 survey gathered characteristics of freelance 
jobs for all youths. Round 4 included freelance jobs for youths born in 1983 or 1984. Round 5 included freelance jobs 
only for youths bom in 1984. 

^ Youths age 16 or older at the interview date but younger than 18 at the end of the previous calendar year answer these 
questions. Older youths report information on self-employment jobs in the regular employee jobs section. 
















Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



variable 


Rl 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Current enrollment status 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade level currently attending 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending school 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of last enrollment 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of school attended (public, private, or 
alternative) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Degree and date degree received 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade level attended 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest degree received 














* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade level completed 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did Y ever skip or repeat a grade (since last 
Interview) 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Gaps In enrollment 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade level(s) when and duration forwhich Y was 
suspended from school 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's experiences In school during fall term 


Y 




















PIATIVfethscore-R 1-5: Youths In 9th or lower grade 
In R 1, R 6: Youths currently In high school 


Y 


=12 


=12 


=12 


=12 


=12 










A. High school 


High school curriculum 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grades received In 8th grade and high school 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade Y took SAT 1 or ACT, highestscores (In R 2-6, 
grade 11 or higher only) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Subjects of AP exams taken (In R 2-6), highestscore 
(Rl) 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Math and science courses taken or completed In 
grades 7 through 12 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected graduation date 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y received regular high school diploma 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y received GED 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason for and type of academic class taken during 
break 


P 




















B. School-based learning programs 


Y participated In school-based learning programs 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type(s) of school-based learning programs 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks/days/hours participated In most 
recent program 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Stipend Y received for participation 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. College 


Number of colleges or universities attended 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of college Y currently attending (2-year or 4- 
year; public or private) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y currently full- or part-time student 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cost of attendance at Y's college 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and amount of educational loans or financial 
aid 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of diploma/degree/certificate working toward 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of degree received 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Number of credits required forY's degree 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Coiiege credits Y earned before coiiege 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Method of earning coiiege credits before coiiege 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date and terms Y enroiied 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of credits enroiied for or earned per term 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade pointaverage (GPA) in each term 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fieid of study in each term 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Terms in which Y took remediai math or Engiish 
course 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Coiiege Choice 


Coiieges appiied to (geocode oniy) 














* 


* 


* 


* 


Location of coiieges appiied to (geocode oniy) 














* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount and type of financiai aid and schoiarships 
offered 














* 


* 


* 


* 


III. TRAINING (age restrictions as of interview date) 


Type(s) of training program(s) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number and duration of training programs 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of degree/certificate/journeyman's card 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per day and days per week Y usuaiiy in 
training 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Method of financing training program 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of training aiiowance (govt program) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Skiiis iearned in program 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Services provided by program 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Participate in job search assistance training 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Training reiated to specific empioyer 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J oh or occupation Y in training program to acquire 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason for enroiiing in training program if empioyer 
paid 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did Y compiete training program 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


IV. INCOME, ASSETS, AND PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


A. Income (all questions except wages/salary and parental allowance asked only of independent youths) 


Previous year's income from wages or salary 
(collected separately for Y and spouse) 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from farm or own business 
(collected separately for Y and spouse) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from child support 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's interest or dividend payments 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from 
states/trusts/annuities/inheritance 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from rental properties 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from parental transfers other 
than allowance 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from other sources 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income from parental allowance 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Previous year's income paid to parents 


Y, P 





























Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



Variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Y or spouse/partner claimed Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC) on previous tax return 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Assets (all questions asked only of independent youths)^ 


Marketvalue ofY's residence or business 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of rent/mortgage/land contra ctyioans 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Improvements to property since last interview 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y paid property taxes 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Average amount spent on utilities per month 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of Y's stock or mutual funds 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value ofY's retirement plan 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's current checking and savings balance 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of certificates of depositybonds/bills 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of real estate 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of business or professional practice 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of and amount owed on motor vehicles 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Estimated netvalue ofY's household furnishings 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of other assets 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of loans ($200 or more) Y received 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount owed on other types of debt 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Value of assets owned solely by spouse/partner 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of college loans 














* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Program participation (all questions asked only of independent youths) (asked ofY and spouse jointly except where noted) 


#and duration of unemployment compensation 
spells, income per week each spell (Y and spouse 
collected separately) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#and duration of workers' compensation spells, 
income per week each spell (Y and spouse collected 
separately) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Source of workers' compensation payments 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Income from workers' compensation, amount 
received (Y and spouse collected separately) 


Y 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#and duration of AFDC/TANF/ADC spells, income 
per month each spell 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Persons covered under the AFDCfTANF/ADC 
program 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#and duration of Food Stamp (FS) spells, value of 
FS received per month each spell 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Persons covered under the FS program 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#and duration of WIC spells, income per month 
each spell 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Persons covered under the WIC program 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#and duration of Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program spells, income per spell 


Y 





















^ Youths are asked these asset questions in the first interview after they become independent, turn age 18, and turn age 
20. They will continue to be asked periodically in future rounds. 










Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



Variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


#and duration of other welfare spells, income per 
month each spell 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Persons covered under other welfare programs 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y lives in public housing or receives rental vouchers 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Welfare Knowledge (geocode release- selected respondents only) 


Words used by Y to describe assistance programs 














* 








Y's knowledge of assistance program eligibility 














* 








Y's knowledge of assistance program benefits 














* 








Y's knowledge of assistance program time limits 














* 








V. FAMILY FORMATION (age restrictions as of end of previous calendar year- 12/31/96 in rd 1, 12/31/97 in rd 2, and so on) 


A. Marital history 


Spells Y married or lived with sexual partner 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's current marital status 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of Y's and partner's cohabitation 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current partner's age, race, highest grade 
completed, degree earned, and labor market status 
(from HH roster; only in R 2-6 if new to HH) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Demographic characteristics of noncurrent partner 
(new since last interview) 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Partner's religion 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Partner enrolled in government program 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in relationship status 


Y>16 


>16 


>16 


>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's and partner's relationship quality (questions vary) 


Y>16 






>16 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Fertility and children 


Number, sex, and ages of biological children 


S,Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number, sex, and ages of adopted children'* 


S,Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number and outcome of pregnancies not ending in 
live births 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence of live biological or adopted 
children'* 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y has legal responsibility for or custody of biological 
or adopted child'* 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Male youths: has Y gotten someone pregnant, 
number, outcome 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Male youths: quality of relationship with child's 
mother 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Female youths: quality of relationship with child's 
father 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Male youths: current economic status of child's 
mother, amount of informal child support 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Female youths: current economic status of child's 
father, amount of informal child support 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



In round 1, information on adopted children was collected only if such children were reported on the household or 
nonresident rosters; otherwise, an age filter made these questions impossible to reach. In rounds 2 through 4, these 
questions were asked only of respondents who reported an adopted child on the household or nonresident roster or who 
were age 17 or older as of the end of the previous calendar year. 













Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Male youths: contactwith resident and nonresident 
children 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Race, age, highest grade completed, welfare 
recipiency, school enrollment, religion, and labor 
force status of other parent at conception (if not 
already collected in household roster or marriage 
section) 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Childcare 


1. Female youths with at least one resident child under the age of 13 


Hours spent at work, at school, at training, or 
commuting in a typical week 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of childcare 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours spouse/partner cared for child 










* 








* 




Specify relatives who care for child, location of this 
care 










* 








* 




Hours spent in each type of childcare 










* 








* 




Payment details (total amount, amount of funding 
from outside source) 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Who most often dropped off and picked up child at 
childcare, travel time 










* 








* 




2. Female youths with children who did not use child care 


# of relatives living close to youth's home 










* 








* 




These relatives able to care for child without or with 
pay, amount would need 










* 








* 




Amount expect to pay or be willing to pay for outside 
care provider 










* 








* 




3. Female youths born in 1983 or 1984 without children 


#of relatives living close to Y's home 










* 








* 




Any relatives be able to care for child 










* 








* 




Amount expect to pay or be willing to pay for outside 
care provider 










* 








* 




VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND (age restrictions as of 12/31/1996) 


A. Parent history and current status 


Parent nationality 


P 










* 


* 


* 


* 




Parent birthplace/date of birth 


P 




















Parent religious affiliation when growing up and 
currently 


P 




















Reason parent did not live with both biological 
parents 


P 




















Grandparents' birthplace 




















* 


Parents' #of siblings 


P 




















Type of community when parentwas age 14 


P 




















Y's parents' parents' birth year and highest grade 
completed 


P 




















Language spoken by parent at time of survey 


P 




















Highest grade parent completed 


P,S 




















Highest degree received 












* 


* 


* 


* 




#and duration of parents' previous marriages 


P 


































Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Parent employment history (dates, hours per week 
worked) 


P 




















Parents' earnings in last calendar year (in rounds 1 
and 2, independent youths and youths age 14 or 
older as of previous calendar year) 


P,Y 


Y,U 


Y,U 


Y,U 


Y,U 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Parents' participation in and income from 
government program 


P 




















Parent income from all other sources 


P 


U 


U 


U 


U 












Value of parents' IRA or prepaid tuition accounts 


P 




















Value of parents' assets 


P 




















Amount of parents' debt 


P 




















Parents' height and weight 


P 




















Parents' longstanding health problem 


P 




















Parent's attitude toward self 


P42-14 




















Parent's attitude toward certain behaviors 


P=13 




















Parent's attitude toward relationship with partner 


P42-14 




















B. Youth history 


Country/state of birth 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


Citizenship status 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


Age when first came to United States 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


Which parent(s) Y lives with 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Custody arrangements 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 










#of residential moves away from parent 


P 












* 


* 






Y has adoptive parent(s) 


P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Is Y legally adopted, year adoption occurred 


P 




















Did Y ever live with biological parent 


P 












* 


* 


* 




Distance from biological mother/father 


S 




















Date biological mother/father died 


S 




















Y ever in Head Start 


P 




















Y at childcare from birth to age 5 


P 




















Y's biological father legally identified by medical test, 
signed legal or nonlegal document 


P 




















C. Household environment 


Y's house conducive to studying, had computer in 
the past month 


Y<14 


<14 


<14 


* 


<13 


* 


* 








Days per week Y's family interrelates 


Y<14 


<14 


<14 


<14 














Days per week Y's family completes housework 


Y<14 




















Days per week Y hears gunshots in the 
neighborhood 


Y<14 




















Y was victim of crime before age 12 


Y 




















Y was victim of crime between ages 12 and 18 (if not 
already answered) (age restrictions as of end of 
previous calendar year) 




>18 


>18 


>18 


>18 


>18 


>18 








Specific traumatic events (past 5 years) 












* 










D. Household information 


Relationship of other household occupants to Y 


S 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship of nonresident relatives to Y 


S 



























Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Household occupants' demographics (age, sex, 
race, ethnicity, marital status) 


S 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nonresident demographics (age, sex, race, ethnicity, 
marital status) 


S 




















Current labor force status: household occupants age 
16 and older 


s 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Employment status in 1996: nonresident spouse, 
biological or adoptive parent 


s 




















Current or most recent occupation, weeks worked in 
pastyear: HH occupants 16 and older 


s 




















Current enrollment status, highest degree and grade 
completed: household occupants 


s 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed: nonresidents 


s 




















Income received, all sources: household occupants 
age 14 and older (independent youths) 


P,Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of dwelling 


S 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


VII. EXPECTATIONS (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Situations parent expects Y to be in during next year, 
by age 20, and by age 30 


P>15 




















Situations Y expects to be in during next year, by 
age 20, and by age 30 in R 1; by next year and in 5 
years for R 4; various times in R 5 


Y>15 






* 


* 












VIII. ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORS, AND TIME USE 


A. Attitudes (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y's perception of teachers, school discipline, school 
safety 


Y 




















Percent of peers Y believes participate in various 
activities 


Y 




















Percent of peers Y believes have had sexual 
intercourse 


Y>15 




















Y's contact with absent parent 


Y 


* 


* 


<14 


<14 


>13 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's opinion of parent's supportiveness, 
permissiveness 


Y 


* 


* 


* 




>13 










Y's opinion of resident/biological mother, 
resident/biological father 


Y42-14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 




* 




* 








Belief about parent's knowledge of Y's activities 


Y42-14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 


* 




* 








Frequency of contact between Y's parents, level of 
friendliness and hostility 


Y42-14 


=12, 

13 


=12, 

13 


=12- 

14 




* 










Y's opinion of parents' relationship behaviors 


Y42-14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 


=12- 

14 


<13 










How much say Y has in making rules 


P,Y=12, 

13 


=12, 

13 


=12, 

13 


=12, 

13 


=12, 

13 












Y's communication with and advice from parent 
figures 








* 


* 


>13 


* 


* 






Whom Y would turn to for help with a problem 


Y<14 


<14 


<14 


* 




* 




* 




* 


Religious identification and attendance (questions 
vary) 


Y 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's perception of criminal justice system 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 

















Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



Variable 


R1 


R2 


R3 


R4 


R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


Y's perception of own personality traits 
(series shortened in R7) 












<14 


<14 








Series aboutY's bestfriend 












* 




* 






Frequency of family rituals and holidays 










* 




* 




* 




Persons Y turns to for advice on relationships 














* 




* 




Persons Y turns to for advice on education, 
employment, and finances (notfinance in R9) 














* 




* 




Persons Y turns to for advice on work issues 




















* 


Series about R's time and how it is spent 




















* 


Y's opinions on government responsibility 




















* 


B. Behaviors (age restrictions as of previous calendar year- 12/31/96 in round 1, 12/31/97 in round 2, and so forth) 


Dating: Age first dated, frequency of dating, #of 
people dated 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 












More detailed dating series about most recent 
partner 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age first had sexual intercourse 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


#of sexual partners 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of first and most recent sexual 
partner or experience 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Risky sexual behaviors 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and use of birth control (condom, other) 


Y>14 


>14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of cigarettes/alcohol/marijuana in past 
month 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age of first cigarette/alcohol/marijuana use 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Age first used/frequency of use of other drugs such 
as cocaine, crack, heroin 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Age first time/# of times ever ran away (age 
restriction as of last interview date) 


Y 


<16 


<16 


<16 


<16 


<16 


<16 








Age Y first carried a handgun 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Y carried a handgun in the last month 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age Y joined a gang 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Type of crimes Y committed 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


6 


* 


* 


Age when Y committed crime first time 


Y 




















Number of crimes committed in the previous year or 
since last interview 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


6 


* 


* 


Amountfrom selling illegal drugs or merchandise 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


6 


* 


* 


# of times Y arrested 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of Y's first or most recent arrest 


Y 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


* 


* 


Offense charged with for each arrest 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y convicted or plead guilty for each arrest 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Facility, duration of sentence 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's Internet experience and current access to the 
Internet 














* 


* 


* 


* 



^ First commission of a crime and first arrest information were collected in a later round only if not available from a 
previous round. 

® Questions were asked only to those previously arrested and the control group. 








Selected NLSY97 Variables by Survey Round 



Variable 


R1 


R2 R3 R4 R5 


R6 


R7 


R8 


R9 


RIO 


C. Time use (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Time spent on homework (weekends/weekdays) 


Y42-14 




















Time in extra classes, reading, watching TV 
(weekends/weekdays) 


Y42-14 




















Time Y usually gets up (not enrolled or employed 
youths) 


Y>16 


>15 


>15 
















Place Y goes to on a regular basis, time goes and 
returns (not enrolled or employed) 


Y>16 


>15 


>15 
















IX. HEALTH (age restrictions as of 12/31/96) 


Y's general health 


Y, P 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Mental health in past month (series) 








* 




* 




* 




* 


Y practices health-related behaviors (details vary, 
shortened in R7) 


Y=13 










* 


* 








Y's opinion on effects of smoking or drinking 


Y=13 










=13 










Y's height and weight 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's perception about weight 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y's health insurance coverage 


Y,P 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Y diagnosed with chronic health condition 


P 










* 










Age first noticed health condition 


P 










* 










Health condition limits school or work activities 


P 










* 










Visits to doctor in past 12 months 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Knowledge of pregnancy and birth control 


Y=13 










=13 










Has Y entered puberty and age at onset 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


X. POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


Interested in government and public affairs 
















* 




* 


Voter registration 
















* 




* 


Did Y vote in recent election 
















* 




* 


XI. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES (in main data set) 


Dates of residential moves to new State/city/county 
(since last interview) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence urban or rural 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence in metropolitan statistical area 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Region of residence 


Y 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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CHAPTER 3: THENLSY79 



THE NLSY79 



T he NLSY79 is a nationally representative sample of 12,686 
young men and women who were 14 to 22 years of age 
when first surveyed in 1979. During the years since that first 
interview, these young people typically have finished their 
schooling, moved out of their parents’ homes, made deci- 
sions on continuing education and training, entered the la- 
bor market, served in the military, married, and started families 
of their own. Data collected from the NLSY79 respondents 
chronicle these changes, providing researchers with a unique 
opportunity to study in detail the life-course experiences of 
a large group of adults representative of all men and women 
bom in the late 1950s and early 1960s and living in the United 
States when the survey began. 

The cohort was interviewed annually through 1994. 
Since 1994, the survey has been administered biennially. 
Interviewing for round 21 of the NLSY79 began in January 
2004 and ended in the winter of 2005. This chapter reflects 
the contents of the round 21 interview, although data for that 
survey will not be available to the public until early 2006. 

Since 1986, detailed information on the development of 
children born to women in the NLSY79 cohort has supple- 
mented the data on mothers and children collected during 
the main NTS Y79. Chapter 4 describes the biennial surveys 
of this group, referred to as the “Children of the NLSY79.” 

Chapter organization 

This chapter supplies an overview of the main NLSY79 co- 
hort and the types of data present within this data set. It 
provides information about the main and supplemental 
NLSY79 samples and includes a discussion of multiple-re- 
spondent households in the NLSY79, an important feature 
of the original sampling design. This chapter also gives 
information on interviews with the NLSY79 men and women, 
as well as information relevant to assessing how attrition 
has affected the sample sizes over time. Major data elements 
for the NLSY79 are then highlighted. The chapter concludes 
with a brief summary of the data files and documentation 
available for the NTS Y79. 

The NLSY79 samples 

The NLSY79 sample design enables researchers to analyze 
the disparate life course experiences of groups such as 
women, Hispanics, blacks, and the economically disadvan- 



taged. Three subsamples make up the NLSY79: 

• A cross-sectional sample of 6, 1 1 1 youths designed to 
be representative of noninstitutionalized civilian youths 
living in the United States in 1979 and born between 
January 1, 1957, and December 31, 1964 (ages 14 to 21 as 
of December 31,1978) 

• A supplemental sample of 5,295 youths designed to 
oversample civilian Hispanic, black, and economically 
disadvantaged nonblack/non-Hispanic youths living in 
the United States during 1979 and bom between Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, and December 31, 1964 

• A military sample of 1 ,280 youths designed to represent 
the population born between January 1, 1957, and De- 
cember 31, 1961 (ages 17 to 21 as of December 31, 1978), 
and enlisted in one of the four branches of the active 
military forces as of September 30, 1978 

All members of the cross-sectional sample and the Hispanic 
and black supplemental samples have been eligible for inter- 
viewing during each round of the NLSY79. Funding con- 
straints limited the numbers of military sample members 
interviewed after 1984 and of economically disadvantaged 
nonblack/non-Hispanic supplemental sample members inter- 
viewed after 1990. (See table 3.1.) 

Multiple-respondent households 

In accordance with the NLSY79 sample design, all eligible 
individuals ages 14 to 21 who resided in a surveyed house- 
hold at the end of 1978 were selected as respondents. As a 
result, the 1 1,406 civilian respondents interviewed in 1979 
originated from 7,490 unique households; 2,862 households 
included more than one NLSY79 respondent. 

At the time the surveys began, the primary types of 
relationships between respondents living in multiple-respon- 
dent households were those of spouse and biological, step- 
, or adopted sibling. Table 3.2 lists the number of cohort 
members living in multiple-respondent households during 
the initial survey by type of relationship. 

The NLSY79 Interviews 

Interviews with NLSY79 respondents were conducted on an 
annual basis from 1979 through 1994. After 1994, the survey 
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was placed on a biennial schedule. The original interview 
schedule, calling for primarily in-person interviews, was main- 
tained from 1979 to 1986. In 1987, budget constraints dic- 
tated that almost 86 percent of respondents participated in a 
more limited telephone interview, while others were adminis- 
tered the shortened survey in person. Personal interviews 
were again the dominant type of interview for the 1988 round 
through the 2000 interview. Telephone efforts again became 
a major part of the field strategy beginning with the 2002 
interview. 



From 1979 to 1986, NLSY79 interviews generally were 
conducted in the first half of the year. Beginning in 1987, the 
fielding period was shifted to the summer and fall months. 
This continued until the 2002 survey when the fielding be- 
gan in January with a telephone effort. Researchers should 
carefully note interview dates and fielding periods when us- 
ing variables that may be affected by the time of year of the 
interview. 

In 1993, computer-assisted personal interviewing (CAPI) 
replaced the traditional paper-and-pencil interview (PAPI) 



Table 3.1 . Distribution of NLSY79 respondents by sample type, race, and sex 



Sample type 


1979 


1984 


1990 


1994 


2000 


2002 


Total sample 


12,686 


12,069 


10,436 


8,891 


8,033 


7,724 


Cross-sectional sample 


6,111 


5,814 


5,498 


5,457 


4,949 


4,775 


Males 


3,003 


2,839 


2,664 


2,648 


2,356 


2,270 


Nonblack/non-Hispanic 


2,439 


2,303 


2,157 


2,150 


1,926 


1,852 


Black 


346 


329 


318 


310 


272 


268 


Hispanic 


218 


207 


189 


188 


158 


150 


Females 


3,108 


2,975 


2,834 


2,809 


2,593 


2,505 


Nonblack/non-Hispanic 


2,477 


2,365 


2,271 


2,243 


2,065 


1,999 


Black 


405 


393 


365 


363 


343 


328 


Hispanic 


226 


217 


198 


203 


185 


178 


Supplemental sample 


5,295 


5,040 


4,755 


3,256 


2,921 


2,792 


Males 


2,576 


2,442 


2,280 


1,599 


1,412 


1,353 


Economically disadvantaged 
nonblack/non-Hispanic 


742 


699 


664 


1 


1 


1 


Black 


1,105 


1,055 


979 


973 


847 


828 


Hispanic 


729 


688 


637 


626 


565 


524 


Females 


2,719 


2,598 


2,475 


1,657 


1,509 


1,440 


Economically disadvantaged 
nonblack/non-Hispanic 


901 


851 


819 


1 


1 


1 


Black 


1,067 


1,034 


984 


987 


912 


879 


Hispanic 


751 


713 


672 


670 


597 


561 


Military sample 


1,280 


1,215 


^183 


178 


163 


157 


Males 


824 


774 


168 


164 


152 


147 


Nonblack/non-Hispanic 


609 


575 


70 


68 


64 


61 


Black 


162 


151 


68 


62 


61 


60 


Hispanic 


53 


48 


30 


34 


27 


26 


Females 


456 


441 


15 


14 


11 


10 


Nonblack/non-Hispanic 


342 


331 


7 


7 


6 


6 


Black 


89 


86 


5 


5 


3 


3 


Hispanic 


25 


24 


3 


2 


2 


1 



'The economically disadvantaged nonblack/non-Hispanic members were retained for continued interviewing; 183 of these 
supplemental sample was dropped after the 1 990 interview. respondents were interviewed in 1 990. 

Wter the military sample was dropped in 1985, 201 sample 
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Table 3.2. Number of NLSY79 civilian respondents 
by type of multiple-respondent house- 
hold (1979) 



Type of household 


Number of respondents 


Sibling 


5,914 


Two siblings 


3,398 


Three siblings 


1,743 


Four siblings 


624 


Five siblings 


125 


Six siblings 


24 


Spouse 


334 



NOTE: Siblings may be biological, step, or adopted. Some 
households may include both siblings and spouses, as well as 
respondents with other relationships not presented in this table. 



instruments used during the 1979-92 interviews. Experimen- 
tal CAPl administrations had taken place during the 1989 
and 1990 interviews, with documented improvements in data 
quality. (See Baker and Bradbum, 1992; Bradburn, Frankel et 
ak, 1992; Olsen, 1991; Speizer and Dougherty, 1991.) For the 
2004 interview, Web-based survey instruments were used 
for the first time in conducting telephone interviews. 

Table 3.3 presents the type of survey (personal or tele- 
phone) and the completion rate for each year. Table 3.4 lists 
the number of interviewed respondents by sample type and 
the resulting retention rates for each NFSY79 round. 

Attrition and sample drops 

As table 3.4 shows, retention rates for NFSY79 respondents 
considered eligible for interview remained close to 90 per- 
cent during the first 16 interview rounds and were approxi- 
mately 85 percent for rounds 17 and 18. Retention rate, 
expressed as a percentage, is calculated by dividing the num- 
ber of respondents interviewed by the number of respon- 
dents remaining eligible for interview. All base-year 
respondents, including those reported as deceased, are con- 
sidered eligible for interview; those sample types that have 
been permanently dropped from the sample are not consid- 
ered eligible for interview. In the round 20 (2002) survey, 
7,724 civilian and military respondents out of the 9,964 eli- 
gible were interviewed, for an overall retention rate of 77.5 
percent. 

The number of respondents interviewed also can be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the number of base-year respon- 
dents not known to be deceased. This number, called 
response rate, is reported for each survey in table 3.5. As of 
2002, 346 respondents (more than 3 percent of the respon- 
dents eligible for interview) had been reported as deceased. 
Thus, the response rate for those believed to be alive is 80.9 
percent. 



Funding constraints required that selected respondents 
in the military and supplemental subsamples be dropped from 
interviewing following the 1984 and 1990 surveys, respec- 
tively. After the 1984 survey, interviewing ceased for 1,079 
members of the military subsample; 201 respondents were 
retained for continued interviewing and were randomly se- 
lected from the entire military sample. After the 1990 survey, 
all 1,643 economically disadvantaged nonblack/non-Hispanic 
respondents in the supplemental sample were dropped from 
the interview rolls. 

Sampling weights 

The NFSY79 is a complex longitudinal survey composed of 
multiple nationally representative samples. Because of this 
complexity, the staff members working with NFS Y79 data cre- 
ate a set of cross-sectional weights for each survey round. 
Using these weights provides a simple method that analysts 
may use to correct the raw data for the complex survey de- 
sign in a particular year. If an analyst is using data from 
multiple rounds of the survey, the survey weight developed 
for any particular round will provide an accurate adjustment 
so long as the test for inclusion also is based data from the 
same round. 

If a research project spans multiple survey rounds, one 
can create a custom set of survey weights that adjust both 
for the complexity of the survey design and for the use of 
data from multiple rounds. The custom weighting program 
can be found by going to the NFS Web site (www.bls.gov/ 
nls), clicking on the description of the NFSY79 cohort, and 
then clicking on the link to “create a set of custom weights.” 

After the initial round, sampling weights were con- 
structed to adjust for differential nonresponse and for the 
black, Hispanic, and economically disadvantaged 
oversamples. These weights provide the researcher with an 
estimate of the number of individuals in the United States 
who are represented by each respondent’s answers. The 
sampling weights are recalculated after each survey to ac- 
count for noninterviews. 

Major data elements 

Each round of the NFSY79 contains core sets of questions 
on the following topics: Fabor market experiences, training 
investments, schooling, family income, health conditions, 
geographic residence and environmental characteristics, 
household composition, and marital and fertility histories. 
Although the surveys have collected information on these 
topics on a regular basis, users should note that the number 
of questions on a given topic, as well as the wording and 
universe(s) for each question, may differ from year to year. 

In selected years, the surveys have included additional 
sets of questions on a variety of factors potentially affecting 
labor force attachment. The initial survey, for example, col- 
lected information on each respondent’s family background. 
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Table 3.3. NLSY79 interview schedule 



Year 


Personal 


Telephone 


Not available 


Interviewed 


Not Interviewed 


1979 


11,863 


93.5% 


548 


4.3% 


275 


2.2% 


12,686 


— 


— 


1980 


11,493 


94.7 


648 


5.3 


0 


— 


12,141 


545 


4.3% 


1981 


11,541 


94.6 


654 


5.4 


0 


— 


12,195 




3.9 


1982 


11,066 


91.3 


1,054 


8.7 


3 ' 


12,123 


563 


4.4 


1983 


11,897 


97.3 


324 


2.7 


0 


— 


12,221 


465 


3.7 


1984 


11,422 


94.6 


646 


5.4 


1 ' 


12,069 


617 


4.9 


1985 


9,941 


91.3 


953 


8.7 


0 


— 


10,894 


^713 


6.1 


1986 


9,726 


91.3 


929 


8.7 


0 


— 


10,655 


952 


8.2 


1987 


1,126 


10.7 


8,998 


85.8 


361 


3.4 


10,485 


1,122 


9.7 


1988 


9,494 


90.7 


920 


8.8 


51 


0.5 


10,465 


1,142 


9.8 


1989 


PAPI: 8,832 


83.3 


1,469 


13.9 


3 




10,605 


1,002 


8.6 




CAPI: 252 


2.4 


49 


0.5 












1990 


PAPI: 6,972 


66.8 


1,032 


9.9 


2 




10,436 


1,171 


10.1 




CAPI: 2,145 


20.6 


285 


2.7 












1991 


7,773 


86.2 


1,241 


13.8 


4 ' 


9,018 


"946 


9.5 


1992 


7,848 


87.0 


1,164 


12.9 


4 ' 


9,016 


948 


9.5 


1993 


7,917 


87.9 


1,081 


12.0 


13 


0.1 


9,011 


953 


9.6 


1994 


7,948 


89.4 


933 


10.5 


10 


0.1 


8,891 


1,073 


10.8 


1996 


7,594 


87.9 


1,042 


12.1 


0 


— 


8,636 


1,328 


13.3 


1998 


6,330 


75.4 


2,069 


24.6 


0 


— 


8,399 


1,565 


15.7 


2000 


5,420 


67.5 


2,613 


32.5 


0 


— 


8,033 


1,931 


19.4 


2002 


2,317 


30.0 


5,407 


70.0 


0 


— 


7,724 


2,240 


22.5 



'Less than 0.05%. 

^The total number of NLSY79 civilian and military respondents 
eligible for interview beginning in 1985 was 11,607. A total of 
201 military respondents were retained from the original sample 
of 1 ,280. 

''The total number of NLSY79 civilian and military respondents 
eligible for interview beginning in 1991 was 9,964. The 1,643 
economically disadvantaged nonblack/non-Hispanic male and fe- 



male members of the supplemental subsample were not eligible 
for interview as of the 1 991 survey year. 

NOTE: PAPI interviews are those conducted with paper sur- 
vey instruments and pencil-entered responses; CAPI interviews 
are administered using a laptop computer and an electronic ques- 
tionnaire that captures respondent-, interviewer-, and machine- 
generated data. 



his or her knowledge of the world of work, and a detailed 
retrospective evaluation of the respondent’s labor market 
experience. Subsequent surveys have included questions 
on subjects such as job search methods, migration, school 
discipline, health, childcare, self-esteem, time use, delin- 
quency, knowledge about AIDS, attitudes toward work, child- 
hood residences, neighborhood problems, drug and alcohol 
use, educational/occupational aspirations, and prenatal and 
postnatal health behaviors. 



In addition to these core and supplemental data collec- 
tions, several special surveys have focused on NLSY79 re- 
spondents. These studies include the 1980 high school 
survey, the 1980-83 high school transcript data collections, 
and the 1980 administration of the Armed Services Voca- 
tional Aptitude Battery (ASVAB). 

This section briefly describes major data elements for 
the NLSY79. The categories encompass information avail- 
able not only from the NLS Y79 main files but also from the 
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Table 3.4. NLSY79 retention rates by sample types 





Cross-sectional sample 


Supplemental sample 


Military sample 


Total sample 


Year 


Total 


Retention 

rate’ 


Total 


Retention 

rate’ 


Total 


Retention 

rate’ 


Total 


Retention 

rate’ 


1979 


6,111 


— 


5,295 


— 


1,280 


— 


12,686 


— 


1980 


5,873 


96.1 


5,075 


95.9 


1,193 


93.2 


12,141 


95.7 


1981 


5,892 


96.4 


5,108 


96.5 


1,195 


93.4 


12,195 


96.1 


1982 


5,876 


96.2 


5,036 


95.1 


1,211 


94.6 


12,123 


95.6 


1983 


5,902 


96.6 


5,093 


96.2 


1,226 


95.8 


12,221 


96.3 


1984 


5,814 


95.1 


5,040 


95.2 


1,215 


94.9 


12,069 


95.1 


1985 


5,751 


94.1 


4,957 


93.6 


CD 

CO 

CM 


92.5 


210,894 


93.9 


1986 


5,633 


92.2 


4,839 


91.4 


183 


91.0 


10,655 


91.8 


1987 


5,538 


90.6 


4,768 


90.1 


179 


89.1 


10,485 


90.3 


1988 


5,513 


90.2 


4,777 


90.2 


175 


87.1 


10,465 


90.2 


1989 


5,571 


91.2 


4,853 


91.7 


181 


90.0 


10,605 


91.4 


1990 


5,498 


90.0 


4,755 


89.8 


183 


91.0 


10,436 


89.9 


1991 


5,556 


90.9 


’’3,281 


89.9 


181 


90.0 


”9,018 


90.5 


1992 


5,553 


90.9 


3,280 


89.8 


183 


91.0 


9,016 


90.5 


1993 


5,537 


90.6 


3,293 


90.2 


181 


90.0 


9,011 


90.4 


1994 


5,457 


89.3 


3,256 


89.2 


178 


88.6 


8,891 


89.2 


1996 


5,290 


86.6 


3,171 


86.8 


175 


87.1 


8,636 


86.7 


1998 


5,159 


84.4 


3,065 


83.9 


175 


87.1 


8,399 


84.3 


2000 


4,949 


81.0 


2,921 


80.0 


163 


81.1 


8,033 


80.6 


2002 


4,775 


78.1 


2,792 


76.5 


157 


78.1 


7,724 


77.5 



' Retention rate is defined as the percentage of base-year re- 
spondents remaining eiigibie who were interviewed in a given sur- 
vey year; deceased respondents are inciuded in the caicuiations. 

^ Atotai of 201 miiitary respondents was retained from the origi- 
nai sampie of 1,280; 186 of the 201 participated in the 1985 inter- 
view. The totai number of NLSY79 civiiian and miiitary respondents 



NLSY79 work history and geocode constructed data files. 
This listing is by no means comprehensive, and not all data 
elements are necessarily present for all respondents in all 
survey years. To determine whether the specific variables of 
interest are available for the year(s) and respondent 
universe(s) of interest, prospective users should examine 
several sources. They first should look at the detailed vari- 
able table in this chapter, which presents a more comprehen- 
sive look at the types of variables available on the NLSY79 
main data files. Additional information can be found in the 
NLSY79 questionnaires, the NLSY79 User’s Guide (available 
at www.bls.gov/nls), and the documentation files in the 
NLSY79 data sets. 

Data elements for the NLSY79 are discussed in the order 
presented in figure 3.1. 



eligible for interview beginning in 1 985 was 1 1 ,607. 

^ The 1 ,643 economically disadvantaged nonblack/non-Hispanic 
male and female members of the supplemental subsample were 
not eligible for interview as of the 1991 survey year. The total 
number of NLSY79 civilian and military respondents eligible for 
interview beginning in 1991 was 9,964. 



1. Labor market experiences 

For the years 1979 through 2002, information is available for 
all respondents on their current labor force status (that is, 
whether the respondent was employed, unemployed, or out 
of the labor force during most of the week preceding the 
survey). Those who report being employed supply job- and 
company-specific data, such as occupation, industry, firm 
size, availability of fringe benefits, job satisfaction, and num- 
ber of hours worked each week. For all surveys, detailed job 
information is available on up to five employers for whom 
the respondent worked since the last interview. Respon- 
dents are asked about the dates on which the job started and 
stopped, the number of hours worked, the reason why the 
respondent left the job, details on up to four gaps in employ- 
ment while associated with an employer, occupation, class 
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Table 3.5. NLSY79 response rates (excluding deceased respondents) by sample types 





Cross-sectional sample 


Supplemental sample 


Military sample 


Total sample 


Year 


Total 


# 

deceased 


Response 

rate' 


Total 


# 

deceased 


Response 

rate' 


Total 


# 

deceased 


Response 

rate' 


Total 


# Response 

deceased rate' 


1979 


6,111 


0 


— 


5,295 


0 


— 


1,280 


0 


— 


12,686 


0 


— 


1980 


5,873 


4 


96.2 


5,075 


5 


95.9 


1,193 


0 


93.2 


12,141 


9 


95.8 


1981 


5,892 


15 


96.7 


5,108 


14 


96.7 


1,195 


0 


93.4 


12,195 


29 


96.3 


1982 


5,876 


24 


96.5 


5,036 


19 


95.5 


1,211 


1 


94.7 


12,123 


44 


95.9 


1983 


5,902 


27 


97.0 


5,093 


26 


96.7 


1,226 


4 


96.1 


12,221 


57 


96.8 


1984 


5,814 


30 


95.6 


5,040 


33 


95.8 


1,215 


4 


95.2 


12,069 


67 


95.6 


1985 


5,751 


36 


94.7 


4,957 


43 


94.4 


^186 


0 


92.5 


210,894 


79 


94.5 


1986 


5,633 


43 


92.8 


4,839 


51 


92.3 


183 


1 


91.5 


10,655 


95 


92.6 


1987 


5,538 


51 


91.4 


4,768 


56 


91.0 


179 


3 


90.4 


10,485 


110 


91.2 


1988 


5,513 


56 


91.0 


4,777 


68 


91.4 


175 


3 


88.4 


10,465 


127 


91.2 


1989 


5,571 


60 


92.1 


4,853 


78 


93.0 


181 


3 


91.4 


10,605 


141 


92.5 


1990 


5,498 


67 


91.0 


4,755 


82 


91.2 


183 


3 


92.4 


10,436 


152 


91.1 


1991 


5,556 


75 


92.1 


'’3,281 


65 


91.5 


181 


4 


91.9 


'’9,018 


145 


91.8 


1992 


5,553 


81 


92.1 


3,280 


71 


91.6 


182 


4 


92.4 


9,015 


156 


91.9 


1993 


5,537 


90 


92.0 


3,293 


83 


92.3 


181 


4 


91.9 


9,011 


177 


92.1 


1994 


5,457 


104 


90.8 


3,256 


96 


91.6 


178 


4 


90.4 


8,891 


204 


91.1 


1996 


5,290 


129 


88.4 


3,171 


109 


89.5 


175 


5 


89.3 


8,636 


243 


88.8 


1998 


5,159 


152 


86.6 


3,065 


118 


86.7 


175 


5 


89.3 


8,399 


275 


86.7 


2000 


4,949 


170 


83.3 


2,921 


136 


83.1 


163 


7 


84.0 


8,033 


313 


83.2 


2002 


4,775 


188 


81.2 


2,792 


151 


80.6 


157 


7 


81.6 


7,724 


346 


80.9 



'Response rate is defined as the percentage of base-year re- 
spondents remaining eiigibie and not known to be deceased who 
were interviewed in a given survey year. 

totai of 201 miiitary respondents was retained from the 
originai sampie of 1 ,280; 186 of the 201 participated in the 1985 
interview. The totai number of NLSY79 civiiian and miiitary re- 
spondents eiigibie for interview (inciuding deceased respondents) 



beginning in 1 985 was 1 1 ,607. 

'’The 1 ,643 economicaiiy disadvantaged nonbiack/non-Hispanic 
maie and femaie members of the suppiementai subsampie were 
not eiigibie for interview as of the 1991 survey year. The totai 
number of NLSY79 civiiian and miiitary respondents eiigibie for 
interview (inciuding deceased respondents) beginning in 1991 
was 9,964. 



Figure 3.1. Data elements In the NLSY79 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



Labor market experiences 
Training investments 

Schooiing, schooi records, and aptitude information 
Miiitary experience 
Income and assets 

Heaith conditions, injuries, and insurance coverage 

Aicohoi and substance use, criminai behavior 

Attitudes and aspirations 

Geographic residence information 

Famiiy background and demographic characteristics 

Househoid composition 

Maritai and fertiiity histories 

Chiid care 



of worker, rate of pay, the types of fringe benefits available, 
and collective bargaining activity in setting wages. In the 
1994-2002 surveys, the information collected about each 
employer was expanded to include the job search method(s) 
that the respondent used to obtain the job. Also beginning 
with the 1994 survey, questions were included on whether 
the respondent participated in a pension plan available 
through that employer, and whether the respondent received 
severance pay when leaving the job. The 1994-98 surveys 
also asked whether the position held with the employer was 
permanent, temporary, or as an independent contractor. 

Beginning in 2002, the employer supplement section of 
the questionnaire includes questions tailored to self-em- 
ployed respondents and respondents with nontraditional 
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employment arrangements such as contract or temporary 
workers. Similar information is collected for these types of 
jobs and for regular employment, so that comparability is 
maintained, but the specialized questions more accurately 
reflect the job’s characteristics. 

Also available is information on the activity of the re- 
spondent during periods when he or she was not associated 
with an employer or in the military (that is, weeks not work- 
ing, weeks spent looking for work, reasons not looking for 
work). Data are collected on job search behavior for unem- 
ployed respondents and on plans to seek employment for 
those out of the labor force. The surveys also have gathered 
information on the type and success of various job search 
methods used by unemployed respondents to find work. 
The 1979 interview included hypothetical job offer and res- 
ervation wage information. 

The Center for Human Resource Research (CHRR) at 
The Ohio State University has constructed a week-by-week 
longitudinal work record for each respondent from January 

1, 1978, through the most recent survey date; this record is 
present in the work history area of interest (found only on 
the main file with the work history data set). These weekly 
data are arranged in three primary arrays: 

• A STATUS array of the respondent’s labor force/mili- 
tary activity each week, beginning in January 1978 

• An HOUR array of the usual hours worked per week at 
all jobs, beginning in January 1978 

• A DUALJOB array, containing up to four additional job 
numbers for respondents who worked at more than one 
job simultaneously in any week, beginning in January 
1978 

Work history variables include information about the num- 
ber of weeks of a respondent’s active military service, the 
number of weeks that the respondent spent in various labor 
force states, and detailed information regarding up to five 
civilian jobs reported by the respondent during each survey 
year. The respondent identification number permits research- 
ers to link these data with the separate NLSY79 child data. 

2. Training investments 

The surveys have regularly collected detailed information 
about the types of non-government-sponsored vocational 
or technical training programs in which a respondent had 
enrolled since the last interview. In general, the scope of 
information gathered includes the occupation in which a re- 
spondent received training, dates of enrollment and comple- 
tion, the type of school providing the training, whether the 
respondent received any subsequent training, the types of 
certificates or licenses he or she earned, and how the re- 
spondent paid for the training. 

The 1979-86 surveys asked an extensive series of ques- 



tions about government-sponsored training programs in 
which the respondent had enrolled since the last interview. 
This series includes program-specific information regarding 
the respondent’s current enrollment status, dates/hours of 
participation, periods of nonparticipation, and whether the 
program was part of a federally funded training program such 
as the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA)/Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) or the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN). These surveys also collected information 
on the types of occupational or on-the-job training received, 
the types of classroom training and supportive services pro- 
vided, and the respondent’s rate of pay during training. Eor 
jobs identified as government-sponsored, information in- 
cludes the job’s occupational code, the types of classroom 
training received, and supportive services provided in con- 
junction with the job and job placement information. Sur- 
veys conducted after 1986 posed substantially fewer 
questions about respondents’ participation in government 
training and employment programs. 

In 1993 and 1994, the interviews included a series of 
questions on (1) the informal methods (for instance, classes/ 
seminars, supervisors, coworkers, self-study) used to learn 
skills required on the respondent’s current job and (2) the 
potential transferability of skills acquired during various on- 
and off-the-job training programs. The 1993 survey also 
fielded a set of high school course relevancy questions. This 
series included questions on whether the skills learned in a 
training program added to those the respondent had acquired 
during high school. Eor respondents who did not take such 
high school courses, questions attempted to determine how 
much of what was learned in the training program could have 
been learned in high school. Beginning in 1996, questions 
on informal training on current jobs in the last 4 weeks re- 
placed the questions about informal training used to learn 
the job. In 2002 and 2004, this series was limited to questions 
on the use of self-training materials. 

3. Schooiing, schooi records, and aptitude information 
NLS Y79 respondents regularly answer questions about their 
schooling investments since the date of last interview. In- 
formation available includes respondents’ current school 
enrollment status, the highest grade they have attended or 
completed, whether they have earned a high school diploma 
or GED equivalency, the type of their high school curricu- 
lum, their college enrollment status, their major field of study 
at college, and the type(s) of college degrees they have 
earned. The 1994 survey collected retrospective information 
about respondents’ participation in Head Start or another 
preschool program. 

The 1980 high school survey gathered data from the 
records of the last secondary school attended by NLSY79 
respondents; data are available for more than 8,500 respon- 
dents. This set of variables includes both respondent-spe- 
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cific and school-specific information about factors such as 
(1) the respondent’s school enrollment status, highest grade 
attended, remedial classes taken, and scores for various in- 
telligence and aptitude tests that had been administered dur- 
ing the youth’s schooling and (2) each school’s total 
enrollment, grading system, types of curricula offered, drop- 
out rate, student body composition, and staffing character- 
istics. 

Transcript data collected during the 1980-83 survey 
years are available for more than 9,000 NLSY79 respondents 
who had completed or were expected to complete high 
school. Information about as many as 64 high school 
courses includes course titles, final grades, and credit re- 
ceived. The transcript data collection also provided respon- 
dents’ attendance records, class rank, and scores on various 
aptitude and achievement tests. 

In addition to the aptitude and intelligence scores col- 
lected during the high school and transcript surveys de- 
scribed above, scores from the ASVAB are available for 1 1,914 
NLSY79 respondents. These data include individual respon- 
dent raw scores, standard scores, scale scores, and standard 
errors for each of the 10 test sections (for example, general 
science, arithmetic reasoning, word knowledge, mechanical 
comprehension). Two Armed Forces Qualifications Test 
(AFQT) scores also are available in the data files. 

4. Military experience 

The survey provides information regarding the respondent’s 
enlistment intentions, attitudes toward the military, dates of 
military service/reserve duty, branch of service, military oc- 
cupation, pay grade, income, education/training received, 
and reasons for leaving the military or reenlisting. Surveys 
after 1985 use an abbreviated set of military experience ques- 
tions. 

5. Income and assets 

The interviews record information about the sources and 
amounts of income received during the past calendar year 
by the respondent and his or her spouse or partner. Data on 
income sources of an opposite-sex partner are available be- 
ginning in 1990; if a respondent volunteers such information 
for a same-sex partner, that information also is recorded. In- 
come sources identified include the respondents’ and their 
spouses’ or partners’ wages and salaries, income from mili- 
tary service, profits from a farm or business. Social Security, 
pensions and annuities, and alimony/child support. Sur- 
veys between 1993 and 2000 asked child support questions 
that allow comparisons to be made between amounts of 
money to which a respondent or spouse was legally entitled 
and amounts of child support received. Finally, the surveys 
ask respondents to report the total income received by other 
family members living in the household. In some surveys, 
the sources of this income are recorded, but the specific 



amounts received from each source are not. 

Income received through various government programs 
also is recorded. The survey asks about monthly income 
received by the respondent and spouse or partner from un- 
employment compensation. Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children/Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (AFDC/ 
TANF), Food Stamps, and other public assistance, including 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI). In response to the 1996 
welfare reform legislation, the 1998 and 2000 surveys included 
questions about the effect of reform on respondents. In 
1998, for example, respondents reported whether they had 
enrolled in training, looked for a job, or gotten a job to fulfill 
new welfare requirements, and reported in detail on receipt 
of targeted benefits. In 2000, a shortened targeted benefits 
series asked about receipt of job or skills training, clothing 
assistance, or food assistance other than Food Stamps, WIC, 
or school meals. 

In addition to the information described above, the data 
include a set of created variables detailing the respondent’s 
history of participation in unemployment compensation (re- 
spondent and spouse), AFDC/TANF, SSI, and Food Stamp 
programs. For each type of recipiency program, variables 
include: (1) A monthly dollar value of the benefits, (2) a 
yearly indicator of receipt or nonreceipt, and (3) a yearly 
dollar value of the benefits. In addition, there are two yearly 
summary variables that indicate whether the respondent re- 
ceived any form of public assistance during the year and the 
total dollar value of all benefits received from AFDC/TANF, 
SSI, and Food Stamp programs. 

Asset and liabihty information collected during the 1985- 
90, 1992-2000, and 2004 survey years includes: (1) The types 
and total market value of property owned by the respon- 
dent; (2) the value of other assets, including vehicles and 
savings accounts; and (3) the total amount of debts owed, 
including mortgages, back taxes, and other debts over $500. 
Although not included in the 2002 survey, asset information 
was asked in 2004 and will continue to be collected on a 
regular basis in future rounds. 

6. Health conditions, injuries, and insurance coverage 
The surveys provide data regarding the respondent’s height 
and weight, as well as the presence and duration of health 
conditions that prevent or limit labor market activity. In some 
surveys, respondents answer questions about the type(s) 
of work-related injuries or illnesses they had experienced 
and their impact on the respondent’s work activity. The In- 
ternational Classification of Diseases coding system iden- 
tifies health conditions and work-related injuries reported by 
respondents during selected survey years. In some years, 
mothers provide data on prenatal healthcare, infant feeding 
practices, infant illnesses and treatment, and well-baby care, 
as well as accidents and injuries to their children. Recent 
surveys have included questions on the respondent’s physi- 
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cal activity and health behaviors. 

Most surveys since 1989 have collected information on 
whether NLS Y79 respondents, their spouses, and their chil- 
dren are covered by a private or governmental healthcare/ 
hospitalization plan and the source(s) of the coverage (cur- 
rent or previous employer, direct purchase, public assistance 
healthcare program, or other). The 1994 survey asked about 
specific periods without coverage for respondents, their 
spouses, and their children; surveys since 1994 have asked 
about specific periods without coverage only for respon- 
dents. 

A set of health questions first asked in the 1998 survey 
established baseline health data for respondents age 40 and 
older. Each subsequent survey addresses the health module 
to respondents who have reached age 40 but have not yet 
answered these questions. This extensive module records 
general health status, the ways in which respondents’ health 
influences daily activities, and their emotional well-being in 
the past 4 weeks. Respondents also state whether they have 
experienced any of a list of potential health problems, such 
as heart disease, cancer, diabetes, back pain, and so forth. A 
series about respondents’ exercise habits was included in 
the 2000 survey; this was replaced in 2002 by a short series 
of questions on general health behaviors. Finally, limited 
data are collected on the health of the respondents’ parents, 
including their life status, current state of health, major health 
problems, and cause of death, if deceased. 

7. Alcohol and substance use, criminal behavior 
Alcohol use questions, asked during selected survey years, 
cover the respondent’s consumption of alcohol, his or her 
frequency of use, quantity usually consumed, whether such 
use has affected the respondent’s schoolwork or job perfor- 
mance, and whether any relatives have alcohol-related prob- 
lems. Respondents also have provided information on their 
use of cigarettes, including the age at which they began 
smoking, how frequently they smoke, and the age at which 
they stopped smoking, if applicable. Substance use data 
include the respondent’s age at first use; extent of use of 
marijuana/hashish, amphetamines, barbiturates, cocaine, and 
heroin; and whether the respondent has used such sub- 
stances on the job. Female NFSY79 respondents have regu- 
larly reported on their use of alcohol, cigarettes, marijuana, 
or cocaine during pregnancy. 

A self-report supplement to the 1980 survey collected 
data on the respondent’s participation in and income from 
various delinquent and criminal activities such as truancy, 
alcohol/marijuana use, vandalism, shoplifting, drug dealing, 
and robbery. A second set of questions in this supplement 
measured involvement with the criminal justice system, in- 
cluding reported arrest records and police contact. 



8. Attitudes and aspirations 

Attitude variables available for selected survey years include 
the Internal-External Locus of Control Scale (Rotter, 1966), 
iht Mastery Scale (Pearlin et ak, 1981), the Self-Esteem Scale 
(Rosenberg, 1965), and the Center for Epidemiologic Stud- 
ies Depression ( CES-D) Scale (Radloff, 1977). In some years, 
the survey has included questions on attitudes toward 
women and work; occupational aspirations; work commit- 
ment; knowledge of the world of work; perceived problems 
in getting a good job; and future expectations about mar- 
riage, education, and employment. In the initial survey, re- 
spondents reported on the attitude of the most influential 
person in their life toward certain key career, occupational, 
residence, and childbearing decisions. 

9. Geographic residence Information 

The main NFS Y79 data files contain general information on 
the larger environment in which the respondent lives and 
works. This information includes details on each 
respondent’s region of residence at birth and at age 14, re- 
gion of residence at each interview date, whether the current 
residence is urban or rural, and whether the residence is lo- 
cated in a metropolitan statistical area. The 1992-2000 sur- 
veys collected neighborhood characteristics information 
from NFSY79 women, asking them to rate their neighbor- 
hood as a place to raise children and to identify the extent of 
neighborhood problems such as crime and violence, lack of 
police protection, neighborhood apathy, and joblessness. 

The restricted-release, detailed geocode data files pro- 
vide additional geographic information about NFSY79 re- 
spondents. These files are distributed only to NFS 
researchers who complete the BLS geocode application pro- 
cess. The geocode file includes information on the 
respondent’s State, county, and metropolitan statistical area 
of residence; the location of the most recent college that the 
respondent attended; and selected environmental variables 
from the U.S. Census Bureau’s County and City Data Books 
for the respondent’s county or metropolitan statistical area 
of current residence. More information about how to apply 
for access to the NFSY79 geocode file is available at 
www.bls.gov/nls/geocodeapp.htm. 

A separate data set, the NLSY79 Women’s Support Net- 
work data file, offers measures of the geographic proximity 
of the residences of relatives, friends, and acquaintances to 
female NFSY79 respondents interviewed during the 1983 
through 1985 surveys. 

10. Family background and demographic 
characteristics 

Selected surveys have collected information on respondents’ 
sex (interviewer-coded), racial/ethnic identification, date of 
birth. State or country of birth, number of siblings, religious 
affiliation, childhood residences from birth to age 18, and 
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immigration/visa status, as well as background information 
about their parents’ birthplace, education, and work experi- 
ences. The 1993 survey asked respondents to report the 
age, education, and fertility of as many as 13 biological sib- 
lings. For those respondents identifying a sibling of the 
same age, follow-up questions in 1994 confirmed whether 
the paired relationship was that of an identical or fraternal 
twin, triplet, or quadruplet. 

11. Household composition 

Basic demographic information is available for each person 
living in the respondent’s household at the time of the sur- 
vey. These data include each resident’s sex, relationship to 
the respondent, age, highest grade of schooling completed, 
and work experience during the past year. 

12. Marital and fertility histories 

Regularly collected information includes respondents’ mari- 
tal status at the survey date, changes in marital status since 
the last interview, and dates of each marital status change. 
Beginning in 2002, information about the respondent’s co- 
habitations since the last interview has been recorded, re- 
placing questions that asked only about cohabitations that 
were ongoing as of the interview date. Certain surveys have 
gathered information about the respondents’ spouses (and, 
on a more limited basis, partners), including birth and death 
dates, occupation, educational attainment, labor force sta- 
tus, religious affiliation, previous marriages, and health limi- 
tations. Since 1994, “partner” is generally considered equal 
to “spouse” for the purposes of administering questions. 

Beginning with the 2000 release, the data include a new 
series of constructed variables for each survey year that 
provide information about the respondent’s relationship sta- 
tus. All previous surveys were examined to match names of 
spouses and partners, resulting in the creation of two vari- 
ables for each year. The first variable provides information 
about the respondent’s total number of spouses and part- 
ners since 1979 and can range from 0 to 9. The second vari- 
able is a unique code assigned to each new spouse/partner 
at the interview date. If the same spouse or partner resides 
with the respondent during the next survey round, his or her 
code remains the same. If the respondent has a new spouse 
or partner, the next available number is given to that person. 
If the respondent is reunited with a previous spouse or part- 
ner in a later survey round, the total number of spouses/ 
partners is not increased, and the code for that year reflects 
the recurring spouse/partner’s original number. For more 
details about these created variables, see the NLSY79 User’s 
Guide. 

Fertility data collected for NLS Y79 women include infor- 
mation about all pregnancies resulting in live births, a cumu- 
lative roster of all children, residence status of all children, 
contraceptive methods used, birth expectations and 



wantedness information, confidential abortion reports, and 
ages at menarche and first sexual intercourse. Fertility data 
collected for men in the NLSY79 cohort are more limited. 
Information includes birth data for the respondent’s chil- 
dren, the residence status of his children, his age at first 
sexual intercourse, and contraceptive methods used by the 
respondent. Additionally, a set of questions asked in 1998 
and 2000 recorded the frequency of the male respondent’s 
various interactions with his oldest and youngest children. 

A set of edited fertility variables added to the main data 
file (area of interest Fertility and Relationship History/Cre- 
ated) provides revisions to dates of birth, sex, and usual 
living arrangements for all respondents’ children, as well as 
flag variables indicating the types of revisions made. Con- 
structed variables include the beginning and ending dates 
of marriages, ages at first marriage and first birth, spacing 
between births, and spacing between marriage and first birth 
for the respondent’s children. Because they have been cor- 
rected, variables in this area of interest are more accurate 
than the raw data. Users are strongly encouraged to use 
these edited and created variables. Finally, the database 
contains a variable evaluating the consistency of each fe- 
male respondent’s longitudinal fertility record between the 
1979 and 1982 survey years. Male fertility data is available 
for download separately and will be included in the data for 
the next round. 

13. Childcare 

Select surveys provide information about the types of 
childcare used by female respondents (for instance, care by 
relatives, care by nonrelatives, daycare center, nursery or 
preschool, child cares for self), the types of childcare pay- 
ments incurred, and the number of hours or days that the 
respondents’ children spent in childcare. Retrospective data 
collected in recent surveys include childcare experiences and 
arrangements in the first 3 years of life for all children at least 
1 year old. 

Data files and documentation 

Data for the NLSY79 from 1979-2002 are distributed in two 
data sets: 

(1) NLSY79 Main/Work History File 1979-2002 data set, 
which excludes the restricted geocode data but includes 
the created work history data; and 

(2) NLS Y79 Geocode File 1979-2002 CD with all main/work 
history file data and geocode data. 

The combined main/work history data set is available for 
download from the www.bls.gov/nls Web site. 

Each data set includes documentation files and is accom- 
panied by search and extraction software that enables 
users to easily peruse, select, and extract variables. 
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Chapter 8 provides more technical information on the NLS 

data format and extraction software, as well as descriptions 

of supplementary documentation available for the NLSY79. 
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Selected variables by survey year: NLSY79 

Table 3.6 depicts selected variables from the NLSY79 main 
data files. Additional raw and constructed variables on a 
number of topics (such as geographic-environmental data 
and detailed individual work histories) can be found on the 
separately released NLSY79 geocode CD and within the work 
history area of interest. Detailed information on the Children 
of the NLSY79 can be found in the various handbooks, user’s 
guides, and evaluation reports that document the child data; 
more information is available in chapter 4. 

The top row of the table lists the years in which the 
NLS Y79 has been administered; the first column gives some 
of the variables for which information has been collected. 
An asterisk (*) indicates that information for the designated 
variable was obtained for the given cohort in the year indi- 
cated. “R” used in variable descriptions stands for “respon- 
dent.” Users should be aware that, in some instances, the 
variable descriptions in the table represent a group of ques- 
tions and not single response items. 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variabie 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


I. LABOR MARKET EXPERiENCE VARiABLES 


A. Current iabor force and empioyment status and characteristics of current/most recent job^ 


Survey week iabor foroe and empioyment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Occupation (DOT code) 


* 










































Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Hours per week usuaiiy worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked (in 2002/2004 for CPS job oniy) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Promotion (varies with year) 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time to current job 


* 


* 


* 














* 










* 


* 












Avaiiabiiity of fringe benefits (beginning in 1994 
for muitipie jobs) 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Giobai job satisfaction item 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Job satisfaction scaie 


* 


* 


* 


* 












* 
























Job characteristics inventory 


* 






* 




































Size of empioyer (in 2002/2004, oniy at R’s 
worksite) 


* 


* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Minority status of coworkers (1980 only), 
supervisor 




* 




* 




































Time R expects to stay at job 


* 


* 


* 


* 




































Participation in work-study program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























B. Work experience since Jan. 1 , 1978, or previous survey, or in past caiendar year 


Weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours usuaiiy worked per week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks, speiis of unempioyment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks out of iabor foroe 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Characteristios of jobs sinoe Jan. 1 , 1 978, or iast survey, inoiuding current or most recent job (more than 1 0 to 20 hours per 
week and more than 9 weeks in duration if not CPS job)^ 


Occupation and industry (Census code) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ciass of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours usuaiiy worked at home 




















* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked (oniy current/most recent job in 
2002/2004) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay, houriy rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Covered by coiiective bargaining 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



' Beginning in 1 994, characteristics of the current or most recent job were coiiected in the first Empioyer Suppiement ioop, 
rather than in the CPS section. To maintain consistency, these questions are stiii inciuded in this seotion of the tabie. 

^ Note that, beginning in 2002, the questionnaire inciudes separate sets of questions for seif-empioyed respondents and re- 
spondents with nontraditionai empioyment arrangements. The information coiiected is very simiiar to the reguiar empioyment ques- 
tions, but wordings may vary to accommodate different situations. The three types of empioyer questions are not represented 
separateiy in the tabie. 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Is R union member 


* 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason for leaving job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Severance pay received 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Availability of fringe benefits (CPS job) (all jobs 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


since 1994) 












































Characteristics of employer’s pension plan 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is employer exempt from Social Security; does 








































* 


* 


another plan replace it 












































Global job satisfaction item 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Promotion and promotion potential with employer 












* 








* 


* 


* 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Size of employer (in 2002, only at R’s worksite) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sex of supervisor and coworkers 


































* 


* 








Is R a temporary or contractual worker 
































* 


* 


* 








D. Job search 


Job search activities and (some years) intentions 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






R looking for work or employed when found 








* 
























* 


* 


* 


* 






current or most recent job 












































Methods of job search 








★ 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Job offers rejected (while looking for each job) 








* 








* 


* 


* 












* 


* 


* 


* 






Desired characteristics of job sought 








* 




* 


* 


* 




























II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences/Parental status 


Nationality and birthplace 


* 








* 


































Birth date 


* 




* 






































Ethnic self-identification (revised 2002) 


* 






































* 




Year foreign-born R entered the United States 










* 


































Month and year R entered the United States to 


* 






















* 




















live for at least 6 months 












































Country of citizenship when immigrated 
























* 




















Immigration or visa status 
























* 




















Religious affiliation, frequency of attendance 


* 






* 






























* 


* 


* 


(only new spouses in 2002/2004) 












































Periods lived away from parents (birth to age 18) 


* 


















* 
























Non-English language spoken when R was a 


* 










































child 












































Were magazines, newspapers, or library cards 


* 










































available in home when R was age 14 












































Person(s) R lived with at age 14 


* 






















* 




















Occupations of primary adults when R was 14 


* 










































Birthplace of parents: State or country 


* 










































Highest grade completed by father and mother 


* 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Employment status of father and mother in past 
year 


* 


* 








































Are R’s parents living 


* 


* 








































R’s biological parents — life status, health, cause 
of death (40-and-older health module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Education 


Current enrollment status, date of last enrollment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest degree and date received 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is or was school public or private 


* 










































High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Comparison of high school courses to skills 
training 






























* 














College degree received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of college attending (2- or 4-year) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Field of study or specialization in college 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 




* 


* 


* 




★ 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


College tuition 


* 










































Educational loans or financial aid in college 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Attitude toward selected aspects of high school 


* 










































Courses taken during last year of high school 


* 










































Ever suspended or expelled from school; date 




* 








































C. Vocational training outside regular school 


Type(s) of training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of weeks, hours per week in training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was degree, certificate, or journeyman’s card 
obtained 


* 


* 








































Was training related to specific job or employer 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training related to a promotion 
























★ 


* 


* 


* 


★ 












Reason for training 








* 


* 


* 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Method of financing training 








* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Informal job learning activities (questions vary; 
self-training only in 2002 and 2004) 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Government jobs and training programs 


Participation in programs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Satisfaction with program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


























Did program help on subsequent jobs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Services provided by program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Length of participation in program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week and per day spent in program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of income from participating in program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Aspects liked most and least about programs 


* 










































Reasons for entering and leaving programs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


























E. Health and physical condition 


Does health limit work, duration of limitation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of health problem (ICD-9 code) 


* 


* 


* 


* 




































Work-related injury or illness (ICD-9 code) 




















* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Height 






* 


* 






* 






























Weight 






* 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Health insurance coverage — R, spouse, children 






















* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency and intensity of R’s physical activity 




































* 


* 






R's general health behaviors 








































* 


* 


General perception of health (40-and-older health 
module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health interfere with daily activities (40-and- 
older module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


Emotional health in past 4 weeks (40-and-older 
module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


R's various health problems (heart problems, 
cancer, diabetes, poor eyesight or hearing, and 
so forth) (40-and-older module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


Time spent on healthcare activities (40-and-older 
module) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


Diagnosed with asthma 










































* 


F. Marital history and spouse characteristics (note that all spouse items also refer to partners beginning in 1994) 


Dating behaviors and attitudes (unmarried 
females) 




















* 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in marital status since 1/1/1978 or 
previous interview; number and duration of 
marriages 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month, year R and partner began living together 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R and spouse live together continuously 
before marriage (or R and partner continuously 
until now) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in cohabitation with partner since last 
interview 








































★ 


* 


Occupation of spouse 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent spouse worked in previous calendar year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current labor force status, reason not employed 
for spouse 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Shift worked by spouse 








* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay, hourly rate of pay of spouse 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spouse’s religious affiliation and attendance (new 
spouses only in 2000-2004) 








* 






























* 


* 


* 


Number of spouse’s marriages, details 








* 




























* 


* 


* 


* 


Effect of spouse’s health on R’s work 








* 




































Quality of R’s relationship (14 items) (mothers in 
1988; females all other years) 




















★ 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age at which R expects to marry 


* 










































G. Household and children 


Relationship of household or family members to 
R 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Household or family members’ demographics 
(sex, age, highest grade completed, work status 
in past year) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of dependents or exemptions 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number and ages of R’s children living in 
household 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected number of children 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




★ 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of children R considers ideal 


* 






* 




































Healthcare during pregnancy (females) 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Postnatal infant healthcare and feeding (females) 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Father’s relationship with children (males) 




































* 


★ 






Fertility history 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Use of birth control methods 








* 




* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pregnancies not resulting in live births (includes 
how ended through 1990) 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of children with asthma 










































* 


H. Childcare (only female R’s in even years after 1986) 


Current childcare arrangements 








★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
























Childcare during first 3 years of life 
















★ 




* 








* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cost per week 








* 






* 


* 




* 
























Number of hours per week 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 
























Is childcare a hindrance to R’s work, school, or 
training 








* 


* 


* 








* 


* 






















Extent of various neighborhood problems 




























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 






1. Financial characteristics and program participation (note that all spouse items also refer to partners beginning in 1994) 


Total family income in previous calendar year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse in previous calendar 
year from: 












































Farm or own business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Future military plans 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Reason for entering and leaving military 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Contact with military recruiters 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Type of discharge 




* 


* 






































Enlistment or reenlistment bonuses received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Civilian job offer at time of discharge 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Return to same employer after active duty 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























K. Educational and occupational aspirations and expectations 


Would R like more education or training; type 


* 










































How much education desired and actually 
attained 


* 




* 


* 




































Kind of work R would like to be doing at age 35 


* 






* 




































Expectation of achieving occupational goal 


* 






* 




































L. Attitudes 


Knowledge of World of Work score 


* 










































Would R work if had enough money to live on 


* 










































Characteristics of job R is willing to take (R 
unemployed or out of labor force) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Reaction to hypothetical job offers 


* 










































Internal-External Locus of Control Scale (Rotter) 


* 










































Mastery Scale (Pearlin) 




























* 
















Attitude toward women working 


* 






* 










* 
























* 


Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg) (10 items) 




* 














* 


























CES-Depression Scale (40-and-older health 
module in 1998-2004) 




























* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Person having most influence on R, his or her 
responses to various situations 


* 










































M. Retrospective evaluation of labor market experience 


Perception of age, race, and sex discrimination 


* 






* 




































Reason for problems in obtaining employment 


* 






* 




































N. Delinquency, drugs, and alcohol use 


Activities within last year (20 items) 




* 








































Income from illegal activities within last year 




* 








































Alcohol consumption in last week or month 








* 


* 


* 


★ 






* 


* 






* 




* 








* 




Extent of cigarette use 












* 
















* 




* 




* 








Age R first smoked and stopped smoking 
cigarettes 




























* 




* 




* 








Extent of marijuana use 




* 








* 








* 








* 




* 




* 








Age R first used marijuana 












* 








* 








* 




* 




* 








Extent of cocaine use, age R first used 












* 








* 








* 




* 




* 
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Table 3.6. Selected NLSY79 variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 22 in 1979 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Extent of “crack” cocaine use, age R first used 




























* 




* 




* 








Ever used sedatives, barbiturates, and so forth 












* 
















* 




* 




* 








Cigarette and alcohol use during pregnancy 










* 


★ 


* 


* 




★ 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marijuana and cocaine use during pregnancy 




















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


0. Reported police contacts 


Number of times stopped by police 




* 








































Number of times booked or arrested 




* 








































Number of convictions, charges 




* 








































Number of times incarcerated; date of release 




* 








































P. Time use 


Use of time at various activities (school, work, 
watching TV, household chores, and so forth) 






* 






































III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


Region of residence 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence urban or rural 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment rate of local labor market 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in residence since January 1 , 1978, or 
date of last interview (collected as a history) 


* 


* 




* 






























* 


* 


* 



NOTE: Excluded from this table are the detailed geographic, fertility, and child-specific variables that appear on separate NLSY79 
constructed data files. 












Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


91 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


1. Lator N'brtet Experience \^riaUes 


A. O-grer*: laboi' force and enpkjymsrtstatLS and cl Taiacteiistics of cmei</nuE»Lrecer*:jobi^ 


Scr\^y week labor force and errploymEnt statLS 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


OccLpation (DCT code) 


* 












































HoLfS wor1<ed in SLT\^y week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


HoLfS per week LEually worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked (i n 2002-2006 for CPS Job only) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Prormtion (varies with year) 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


COrrrrutirTg tirre to CLirerTt Job 


* 


* 


* 














* 










* 


* 














Axailablityoffnngebendits (begnring in 1994fbr rrultiplejobs) 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Global Job satisfaction item 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J ob satisfaction scale 


* 


* 


* 


* 












* 


























J ob characteristics ins^rtory 


* 






* 






































Size of errployer (in 2002-2006, only at R's worksite) 


* 


* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Mnority status of coworkers (I960 only), supervisor 




* 




* 






































Time R expects to stay at Job 


* 


* 


* 


* 






































Participation in work-stucV progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























B. WbrkecperiencesinceJ an. 3, 197Q or SLwey; or in past calendar year 


XAfeeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


HoLfS usually worked per week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nuirber of weeks, spells cfurerTployrrert; 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


XAfeeks out of labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. CtiaractEristics of jobs sincej an. X 397^ or lastsuvey, inducing ci»rerttor most lecei^Job (more than 301 d 20 hours per week and more than 9 v\eelG in duration if not 
CPS job)? 


OccLpation and industry (Census cxxfe) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



^ Beginning in 1994, characteristics of the CLtrert or most recent job were collected in the first Errplo^^ SnDplerrent loop, rather than in the CPS section. To rraintain crrsistency, these 
questions are still included in this section of the tabe. 

^ Note that begnring in 2002 , the questionnaire indudes separate s^ of questions for self-errplo^ted respondents and respondents with nontiacitional errplciyrrent arrangerrents. The 
infbrrration collected is x^rysirrilartothe regUarerrployrnErtquestiorB, butwordn^ rray varyto accomrodate dflferert situations. The three types of errployer questiors are not represented 
separately in the tabe 












Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


ao 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 




96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Start date arid stiDp date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Holts usually NAorked at home 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift NAorked (only CLTrert/rnDSt recent job in 20Q2-2CX)6) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay, hOLily rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CcA^red by adlective bargaining 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is R LTiion merrber 


* 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason 1br leavi ng Job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


S^^rancte pay recei\^ 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ax^ilablity of fringe ben^ts (CPS Job) (all jobs since 1994) 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of errployer's pension plan 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is errployer exerrptfrarriSocial SecLiity; does arother plan replace it 








































* 


* 


* 


Global job satisfaction item 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pronxition and prorrcition potential vvith errplo^^ 












* 








* 


* 


* 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Size of errployer (in 20Q2, only at R's vvorksite) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sex of snDer\/isor and cowor1<3ers 




* 




* 


























* 


* 










Is R a terrporary CT ODrtractij^ NAorker 
































* 


* 


* 










DlJ ob search 


J ob search activities and (some years) irtentions 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


R lookirTg for \Aork or errploved\AhenfbLrdcLrrerit or rnost recent job 








* 
























* 


* 


* 


* 








Methods of job search 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


J ob offers r^ected (\Ahile looking for each job) 








* 








* 


* 


* 












* 


* 


* 


* 








Desired chBracteristics of job sou^Tt 








* 




* 


* 


* 






























II. hLrranCapHal and Other Socioeoonoiric Variables 


A. Early fcamBtive irrfluences/Rarertal sldtiB 


Nationality and birthplace 


* 








* 




































Birth (date 


* 




* 








































Ethric self-icdentification (revised 2CX32) 


* 






































* 






Yearfbreig>bom R entered the United States 










* 




































Month and year R entered the United States to 1 i\^ for at least 6 rrmlhs 


* 






















* 






















CoLTtry of citizenship \Ahen irrrrigated 
























* 






















1 rrrrigation CDT visa status 
























* 






























Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



V&riaUe 


79 


ao 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94- 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Reiigous affiliation, frec^jency cf atterclarce (only newspOLBes in 2002-2006) 


* 






* 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


Periods li\^ avvay from parents (biUntoagelS) 


* 


















* 


























Non-En^ish langLjage spoken vvhen R was a child 


* 












































\Afere rragazines, nev\epapers, or library carcte a\ailabe in horre when R was 
age 14 


* 












































Petson(s) R li\ed vutJn at age 14 


* 






















* 






















OccLpations of prirrBry adiits when R was 14 


* 












































Birthplace of parents: State or cxxntry 


* 












































Honest gade corrpleted by father ard mother 


* 












































ErrployrrertstatLe cf father ard rnother in past year 


* 


* 










































Are R's parents living 


* 


* 










































R's bologcal parents — life statiB, health, caLse of death (40-i-tTealth modiJe) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. EckicatiGn 


CLJTerTterrolIrrertstatLE, dale of last enrol Irrent 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H^Test gade corrpletBd 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H^Test degee ard date received 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is or was school piidic or private 


* 












































school curie Jem 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Corrparison of bgh school oouses to skills tiairing 






























* 
















college degee received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of college atterxing (2- or 4-year) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Field of stLxV or spedali^tion in cxDllege 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


College tLition 


* 












































Edixational loans or finandal aid in college 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Attitode toward selected aspects of bgh school 


* 












































COuses taken cLring lastyearof bgh school 


* 












































ExersLBperxfed cx expelled fromschocDl; date 




* 










































C. Vocational ttairing outside regLiarscfiool 


Type(s) oftrabng 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nurberof weeks, hous per week intraibng 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 









Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


91 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


V\fes training crrrpletEd 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


V\fes degTse, certificatE, or joLfreyrran's card obtained 


* 


* 










































V\fes training related to spedfic job or errplc^^ 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


V\fes training related to a prorrotion 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Reason fior trai ni ng 








* 


* 


* 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Method of financing training 








* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Inforrral Job learning activities (questiors vary self-training only in 2CX)2-2006) 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Dl Gouerrrrcntjobs and training procyams 


Partidpation in progarrB 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Satisfaction with progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Qd progamhelponsLteequertJobs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 










Services provided by progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Length of partidpation in progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Holts per week and per day spert in progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Arrtxrtof irxorrefrompartidpatirTg in progam 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Aspects liked rrostand least about progarrB 


* 












































Reasons fiDr entering and leaving progarrB 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























E. IHeatth and physical condition 


Does health limit work, cLration of limitation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of he^th problem(ICD-9 code) 


* 


* 


* 


* 






































\Afark-relatEd injLryorillness (ICD-9cxxte) 




















* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Hei^ 






* 


* 






* 






























* 








* 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Health insurance ccA/erage — R, spouse, chilcten 






















* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency and intensity of R's physical activity 




































* 


* 




* 


* 


R's general health behaviors 








































* 


* 


* 


General perxieption of health (40-i-health modJe) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health interfere with daily activities (40-i-health rrodiJe) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Errotional health in past 4 weeks (40-l-health rroctie) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's various health problerrE (heart problerTB, cancer, ciabefes, pocr eyesight or 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 









Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 




96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


hearing, and so forth) (40+health rnDdie) 














































Time spent on healthcare activities (40+health mDctie) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CSagTosed vvith asthrra (40-i-health modJe) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. ivbrital history and spOLse characteristics (note that: all ispni«eiterrBalson;fef lopartna-sbecpiining in3SE>D 


Dating behaviors arxl attitudes (Lnrrarried females) 




















* 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in rrarital statLE since W1B7S or previous irtErviev\^ nurber and 
duation of marriages 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month, yesxr R and partner began living together 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R and spOLse li\^ together aDndnuoLBly before rrarriage (or R and partner 
continuoLEly LTitil now) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in cohabtation with partner since last interview 








































* 


* 


* 


OccLpetion of spouse 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent spOLse worked in previoLS calerxiar >ear 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cijrertilabcr force status, reason not errployed for spouse 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sbft worked by spouse 








* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay, hOLtiy ratecf payofspOLse 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


SpcxEe'partner's reiigous affiliation and attendance (newspOLses only in 
2000-20D6) 








* 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


NLiTbercjf spcxse's rrBrriages, d^^ls 








* 




























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Effect of spouse's health on R's work 








* 






































CXiality of R's relationsbp (14 iterrs) (rrothers in 1988; ferrales all other years) 




















* 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age at wbch R expects to marry 


* 












































Gl hkxEeholdandctiktei 


RelaticiTEbp cjf hcxsehold cr farrily rrerrbers to R 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


HoLsehold orfarrily rrerrbers' derrogepbcs (sex, age, b^nest gede 
corrpieted, workstatus in pastyear) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


NLrrber of dependerts cr exerrpticxTS 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nurber and ages of R's cblchen living in hoLBehold 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected riurbercjfcbl Chen 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nurber of cbichen R considers ideal 


* 






* 






































He^thcare duing pregnancy (ferrales) 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 









Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


ao 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 




96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Postnartal infert healthcare and feeding (ferrales) 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Father's relaticDnship vvith chilcien (rrales) 




































* 


* 








Fertility histDry 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usecf brthccDrtrDl methocte 








* 




* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


PregTancies notresLJting in li\ebrths (inductes hcAA/erdedthrou^ 1990) 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of cbicien vvth asthma 










































* 


* 


H, Childcare (oriy female Rfs ineuenvears alter 3SBQ 


CLfTent cb Icicare arrangements 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


























Cbldcare dring first 3 years of life 
















* 




* 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cost per vveek 








* 






* 


* 




* 


























NLfTber of hous per v\eek 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


























Iscb Icicare a brcharTce to R's\Aork, school, ortraibng 








* 


* 


* 








* 


* 
























Extent of variOLE rieighbcDrhocid proberrs 




























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 








1. Financial clmacteristics and progamparticipelion (note thet all spotseftems also itfai lo partners taegrring in inFVQ 


Total ferrily income in previoLB calendar year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1 ncorre of R and spOLBe in previcxB calendar year from 














































Farmer evvn bBiness 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


VNifeges or salary 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


UrierrpiciyrnErt crrrpensation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Piidic assistance 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fexxi Starrps 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Targeted cash or noncash benefits 




































* 


* 








Pensions/Social SecLiity 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


ivilitary service 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Vderans' benefits, vrorkers' corrpensadon, other dsablity (collected 
separately begnring In 2002) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other soLTces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R receives gcAernrrent rent siiBicV or pcldic hoLBing 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Irxxrrefromcbid support 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CbldsLpport expected \B. recei\ed 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Ri^Hs to estate cr trust irTaarrefiemirTheritarxes (since last interviev\d 






































* 


* 


* 


* 









Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


ao 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


91 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


R daimsd Earned IrcxrreTaxCrecIt (EITC) on previous tax r^Lm, amoLrt 






































* 


* 


* 


* 


Possession of various assets (R and spOLEe) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




Ass^ rrarketv^ue (R and spOLse) 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




Arrcxrt of debt 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




AmoLrt spert on food, otherthan Food Starrps 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 












* 


Effect of 1996 vvettare lefbrrnon R (shorter In 2000) 




































* 


* 








R recei\^ targeted benefits frompLidic assistance progam(gas \ADuchers, 
childcare, and so forth) 






































* 








J . MIHary service (curerit or past) 


Branch of Airred Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Morths spert in Arrred Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


M 1 itary occLpation(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































ROTC or officer training 


* 












































ReseiA^ or guard activities 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Pay gade and incorre 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and arrocrt of rrilitary tiairiiiTg 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Does R Lse rrilitary skills on civilian job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Forrral education received v\hile in service 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Farrily rrerrbers who ha\e served on active duty 










* 




































Participation in Veteran's Educational Assistance Progam(VEAP) (after 1965, 
withGI bill) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Attitude toward rrilitary service 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Futue rrilitary plans 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Reason for erterirg and leavirg rrilitary 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Contact with rrilitary recniters 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Type of cischarge 




* 


* 








































ErTlisbrertcr reerTlistrrertbcriLEes recei\ed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Civilian Job offer at time of cischarge 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































Retuntosame errpiciyer after actixe duly 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
































1C Educational andocdfJdUonal aspirations and lections 


Wxid R like more education ortraining; type 


* 



















































Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


ao 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 - 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Hew mjch education desired and actually attained 


* 




* 


* 






































Kind of \Aork R \AoUd like to be doing at age 35 


* 






* 






































Expectation of achieving occLpational goal 


* 






* 








































Knc^Ailedge cf \Aforid cf \Afork scxDre 


* 












































WxJd R \Aork if had enou^ money to li\^ on 


* 












































Characteristics of job R is vvllingtotake (R irTenT^lo^edoroutof laborfort:^) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






























Reaction to hypotb^cal Job offers 


* 












































Internal-External Loci^ cf Cortrol Scale (Roller) 


* 












































Mastery Scale (Pearlin) 




























* 


















Attitude trward vvorren \Aorking 


* 






* 










* 
























* 




Self-EsteemScale (Rosenberg) (10 iterrs) 




* 














* 


























* 


CES-Depression Scale (40-l-he^th rmdJe in 1996-2006) 




























* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Person having rrostirfluence on R, his or her responses to \arious situations 


* 












































Retirement expectations 










































* 


* 


M ReiraspectiveewelLeiion of labor martete<perience 


Perception of age, race, and sex dscrirriration 


* 






* 






































Reason for problerrs in obtaining errployrrent 


* 






* 






































M DeHnquency, andalGoliol tee 


Activities v\ithin last year (20 iterrs) 




* 










































IrxxDrrefrcrn illegal activities v\ithin last year 




* 










































Alcehol censLirption In lastvveekcr rriDrith 








* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 






* 




* 








* 






Extent of cigarette leg 












* 
















* 




* 




* 










Age R first smoked and stopped smoking cigarettes 




























* 




* 




* 










Extent of rrarijuara lbo 




* 








* 








* 








* 




* 




* 










Age R first used iTBiiJuana 












* 








* 








* 




* 




* 










Extentof cocaine use, age R first ceed 












* 








* 








* 




* 




* 










Extentof 'track" exxaine use, age R first used 




























* 




* 




* 










Ever used sedatives, bartaiti-jates, and so forth 












* 
















* 




* 




* 










Cigarette and alcx)hol use duing pregnancy 










* 


* 


* 


* 




* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marijuana and cocaine lbo dring pregiancy 




















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 











Selected NLSY79 Main Youth Variables by Survey Year 



Variable 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Ol Reported police car touls 


NLirberaftirres stopped by police 




* 










































NLirberoftirnES booked or arrested 




* 










































NLirberof ODTivictiorB, charges 




* 










































Nurber of times incarcerated; date of release 




* 










































P. TimeLGe 


Use of time at various activities (school, work; watchingTV, household chores, 
and so forth) 






* 








































Volcrteerism 












































* 


III. Environmental \^riables 


Region of residence 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CLtrert residerce urban or rural 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current residence in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Changes in residence sincej anuaryl, 1978, cr date cf last irterviewfcollected 
as a history) 


* 


* 




* 






























* 


* 


* 


* 
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O n a regular basis, the main surveys of the NLS Y79 have 
collected information on the experiences of NLSY79 
women as they became mothers, including the birth and early 
childhood of their children. In 1982, the National Longitudi- 
nal Surveys (NLS) program obtained funding from the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD) to expand the collection of fertihty information from 
NLSY79 women; in 1983, NICHD provided funds for prenatal 
care questions. Collection of data on children of NLSY79 
women was further expanded in 1986, when NICHD began 
sponsoring a set of supplemental surveys to gather a large 
amount of information about the lives of these children. A 
battery of child assessments, cognitive, socioemotional, and 
physiological has been administered biennially since 1986 to 
obtain NLSY79 mothers and their children. Since 1988, 
NLSY79 children age 10 and older have answered a self- 
administered set of questions gathering information on a 
variety of more sensitive topics related to family, friends, 
jobs, school, attitudes, peers, and deviant behaviors. 

Since 1994, a computer-assisted personal interview 
(CAPI) has been used to ask children who had reached age 
15 by December 3 1 of the survey year (known as the “young 
adults”) about their work experiences, training, schooling, 
health, fertility, attitudes, and relationships. ThisNLS-style 
interview, repeated in subsequent rounds, has replaced the 
child assessments for these older adolescents. A confiden- 
tial supplement has recorded self-reports from the young 
adults on topics such as parent-child conflict, participation 
in delinquent or criminal activities, use of controlled and 
uncontrolled substances, access to computers and computer 
training, volunteer activities, and expectations for the future. 
Beginning with the 2000 survey, components of the confi- 
dential supplement have been integrated into the CAPI in- 
strument, and no separate paper instrument has been used. 

The collection of information from young adults has 
been repeated in each subsequent survey year; in 1998, how- 
ever, the sample was limited to those who had not reached 
age 21 by the interview date. Young adults age 21 and older 
were again eligible for interview in the 2000 survey, but the 
primary mode of interview was changed to telephone, rather 
than in-person, interviews. In addition, about 40 percent of 
children and young adults under age 21 from the house- 
holds originally selected in the black and Hispanic 



oversamples were not eligible for interview in 2000 due to 
funding constraints. The entire black and Hispanic child 
and young adult oversample was again eligible for interview 
in 2002. 

The child data and the longitudinal mother information 
from the main NLSY79 data offer researchers a unique op- 
portunity to examine linkages among maternal-family behav- 
iors, attitudes, and child development. Researchers also can 
investigate relationships between child development and 
subsequent schooling and early employment activities. Data 
through the 2002 interview are available to researchers on 
the cross-cohort CD and online at www.bls.gov/nls. Users 
should always consult the survey instruments for the exact 
questions included in each year. 

Chapter organization 

This chapter provides an overview of the Children of the 
NLSY79 data collection and the types of information present 
within this data set. The composition of the child sample is 
first discussed, followed by a description of the survey in- 
struments and assessments used in this data collection. The 
next section highlights major data elements for the Children 
of the NLS Y79. The chapter concludes with a brief summary 
of the data files and documentation available for the Chil- 
dren of the NLS Y79. 

The NLSY79 child sample 

The child sample consists of all children born to female 
NLSY79 respondents. The number of children bom to inter- 
viewed mothers increased from 5,255 in 1986, the initial child 
collection survey year, to a total of 8,323 in 2002. During 
2002, interviewers completed surveys with 7,467 children of 
NLSY79 mothers. After applying the child sampling weights, 
this sample is nationally representative of the children of 
women who were bom from 1957 to 1964 and who were living 
in the United States in 1978. 

Starting in 1994, two separate groups of children have 
been interviewed in each round of the NLS Y79. The first is 
made up of children younger than age 15 (as of December 3 1 
of that survey year) who live with their NLSY79 mothers. 
These children are directly assessed, and additional infor- 
mation about each child is obtained from the child’s mother. 
Making up the second group are NLSY79 children who are 
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age 15 or older by the end of the calendar year (limited to 
those age 20 and younger in 1998 only). These young adults, 
who had previously been assessed during child surveys, 
answer a separate set of questions gathering information on 
a wide range of topics. Due to funding constraints, in 2000, 
approximately 40 percent of the minority child and young 
adult oversamples were not eligible for interview. In 2002, 
the excluded oversamples were brought back into the sur- 
vey. In the 2002 survey, 3,229 children were assessed and 
4,238 young adults were interviewed. 

Table 4. 1 presents sample sizes for NLS Y79 mothers and 
children across surveys. Several publications discuss im- 
portant issues related to changes over time in the NLSY79 
child and mother sample sizes; see the NLSY79 2002 Child 
and Young Adult Data Users Guide and the NLSY Child 
Handbook: A Guide to the 1986-1990 NLSY Child Data 
for more information. 

The sample of children interviewed during 2002 included 
substantial numbers of Hispanic and black children, and chil- 
dren of each age from birth through their late twenties. While 
the sample was composed mainly of children under 10 years 
of age in all survey years through 1994, the number of chil- 
dren age 10 and older represented a majority of the sample 
for the first time in 1996. By 2002, the number of young adult 
children exceeded the number of children under age 15. More 
than 1,700 of these young adult children were age 21 or older 
as of the end of the most recent survey year. Table 4.2 pre- 



sents, by select age ranges and race/ethnicity, the numbers 
of children across survey years who completed interviews. 

Due to residence status and nonresponse, not all chil- 
dren born to interviewed NLSY79 mothers were assessed or 
interviewed. As of 2002, the overall sample of children born 
to NLSY79 mothers represents a cross-section of children 
bom to women in the NLSY79 sample who were 37 to 44 
years of age on December 3 1 , 2001 . Large numbers of chil- 
dren were bom to NLSY79 women between about age 17 and 
age 33, as shown in table 4.3. These children represent a 
large majority of the children to be born to this cohort of 
women. The number of children bom to these women can be 
considered fully representative of children born to a nation- 
ally representative sample of women who were between the 
ages of 14 and 21 on December 31, 1978. 

Sampling weights 

Child sampling weights are based on the sampling weights 
of their mothers, discussed in chapter 3, with an adjustment 
factor used to account for different interview rates for chil- 
dren in various age, race, and sex groups. These factors use 
counts of children known to exist, as well as estimates of 
fertility for women who have discontinued their participa- 
tion in the main NLSY79 sample. However, child weights do 
not adjust for children who were eligible to complete a spe- 
cific assessment but did not, even though they completed 
other parts of the interview. For more information, see the 



Table 4.1. NLSY79 mother and child samples: 1986-2002 surveys 



Sample groups 


1979 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1998 


2000 


2002 


NLSY79 females: 






















Interviewed 


6,283 


5,418 


5,312 


4,510 


4,535 


4,480 


4,361 


4,299 


4,113 


3,955 


NLSY79 mothers: 

Interviewed 


_ 


2,922 


3,346 


3,088 


3,325 


3,464 


3,489 


3,533 


3,425 


3,315 


interviewed; chiidren aiso 






















interviewed 


— 


2,774 


3,196 


2,772 


2,964 


3,212 


3,228 


3,221 


2,934 


3,122 


NLSY79 children: 

Born to interviewed mothers 





5,255 


6,543 


6,427 


7,255 


7,862 


8,123 


8,395 


8,323 


8,100 


Chiidren not young aduits 












6,622 


6,010 


5,343 


4,438 


3,502 


Young aduits 












1,240 


2,113 


3,052 


3,885 


4,598 


interviewed' 


— 


4,971 


6,266 


5,803 


6,509 


7,089 


7,103 


"7,067 


6,417 


^7,467 


Chiidren not young aduits 












6,109 


5,431 


4,924 


3,392 


3,229 


Young aduits 












980 


1,672 


2,143 


3,025 


4,238 



An interview was considered “compiete” if an interviewer 
was abie to directiy assess a chiid or obtain a maternai report of 
the chiid’s background, heaith, or assessment information as re- 
corded in either the chiid or mother survey instrument. 

^This totai inciudes 37 chiidren who were assessed and inter- 
viewed, but whose mothers were nof interviewed. 

This totai inciudes 14 chiidren (age 0-14) who were as- 
sessed or interviewed, but whose mothers were not interviewed, 
and 257 young aduit chiidren whose mothers were not inter- 



viewed. 

NOTE: Sampie sizes for aii chiid surveys exciude the 441 fe- 
maie members of the miiitary subsampie dropped from interview- 
ing in 1 985 and their chiidren. in addition, sampie sizes for 1 990 
and iater exciude femaie members of the economicaiiy disadvan- 
taged nonbiack/non-Hispanic subsampie whose chiidren were 
not eiigibie for assessment. The exciusion of this subsampie af- 
ter 1990 accounts for much of the drop in the sampie size be- 
tween 1988 and 1990. 
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Table 4.2. NLSY79 child sample sizes by age and race and ethnicity: 1986-2000 



Sample groups 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1998 


2000 


2002 


Total interviews 


4,971 


6,266 


5,803 


6,509 


7,089 


7,103 


7,067 


6,417 


7,467 


By age' 


Ml 


















Birth to 9 years 




5,380 


4,508 


4,430 


4,154 


3,480 


2,978 


1,915 


1,621 


1 0 to 1 4 years 




851 


1,158 


1,700 


1,955 


1,951 


1,996 


1,477 


1,608 


1 5 years and older 




35 


137 


379 


980 


1,672 


2,143 


3,025 


4,238 


By race and ethnicity^ 




















Hispanic 


937 


1,158 


1,304 


1,483 


1,546 


1,520 


1,550 


1,193 


1,625 


Black 


1,604 


1,895 


1,994 


2,133 


2,350 


2,330 


2,229 


1,914 


2,412 


Nonblack/non-Hispanic 


2,430 


3,213 


2,505 


2,893 


3,193 


3,253 


3,288 


3,310 


3,430 



'Starting in 1994, chiidren who are aged 15 by December 31st 
of the interview year are interviewed as young aduits. They are 
counted in this tabie as 1 5 years and oider even though the chro- 
noiogicai age at the time of the actuai interview might be 14 years 



for some respondents. Age for chiidren under the age of 1 5 re- 
fers to their age at their mother’s interview date. 

^Decision ruies used to assign race/ethnicity are described in 
the NLSY79 User’s Guide (avaiiabie at www.bls.gov/nls). 



Table 4.3. Distribution of child’s age in 2002 by mother’s age at birth of child: NLS79 children 
assessed and young adults interviewed in 2002 



Child 

Age 




^ of Mother at Birth of Child 

]9202122232f25 25 27 28 29 30 3132333f35 



36 37 



38 Total 
+ 



LTl 1 9 44 

1 1 6 17 44 68 



2 






























1 


25 


32 


23 


32 


IB 


3 






























20 


25 


18 


21 


23 


107 


4 


























7 


23 


29 


31 


27 


21 


33 


174 


5 
























2 


36 


29 


33 


30 


25 


U 


7 


174 


6 






















3 


31 


33 


31 


26 


22 


8 


14 


5 


176 


7 






















31 


25 


44 


38 


25 


14 


16 


15 


3 


2U 


8 


















3 








36 


28 


30 


14 


17 


1 




256 


9 
















3 


47 


38 


50 


51 


38 


25 


21 


22 


3 






298 


ID 














4 


40 


51 


50 


44 


49 


25 


B 


15 


3 








295 


U 














50 


52 


50 




41 


44 


28 


27 


6 










319 


12 










1 


44 


$ 


$ 


$ 


48 


46 


36 


31 


3 












374 


B 








4 


40 


48 


50 


58 


51 




31 


33 


8 














381 


14& 

Ch 








U 


37 


3t 


31 


27 


31 


16 


12 


7 
















2C0 


14& 

YA 






7 


35 


32 


38 


50 




27 


32 


B 


















276 


15 




7 


40 


73 


51 


44 


50 


58 




31 


3 


















309 


16 


7 


56 


73 


ffi 


50 


57 


49 


41 


41 


7 






















17 


6 30 


62 


53 


56 




46 


62 


38 


7 






















4U 



18 




3 


44 


58 


57 


51 


50 


61 


47 


38 


3 


415 


19 


4 


40 


53 


52 


57 


50 


53 


48 


38 


2 




406 


20 


27 




63 


56 


53 


63 


$ 


48 


6 






410 


21 


50 




62 


50 


44 


33 


44 


4 








330 


22 


63 






50 


53 


40 


4 










3C0 


23 


51 


37 


47 


31 


46 


6 












221 


21 


ei 


29 




36 


4 














176 


25 


73 


32 


30 


4 
















B6 


25 


74 


35 


7 


















116 


27-31 


]Ql 


3 




















101 


Total 


56 


3E5 


4C2 


406 


4B 


■60 


411 


4a 


4C2 


60 


417 433 S32D32D2B7 223 26]g0151313]81 


7467 



NOTE: In this table, the age for children under age 15 is ment. The age of children 15 years and older (young adults) is 

measured as of the mother’s interview date (C00047.45) and measured at their date of interview (Y11924). The age of the 

may be different from the age at the time of the child assess- mother at the birth of her child is found in the variable C00070. 
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NLSY79 Child Handbook: A Guide to the 1986-1990 
NLSY79 Child Data and the current Child-YA Data Users 
Guide. 

Using these weights provides a simple method that ana- 
lysts may use to correct the raw data for the complexity of 
the survey design in a particular year. If an analyst is using 
data from multiple rounds of the survey, the survey weight 
developed for any particular round will provide an accurate 
adjustment, so long as the test for inclusion also is based on 
data from the same round. 

If a research project spans multiple survey rounds and, 
for example, focuses only on a certain module found in vari- 
ous years, the analyst can create a custom set of survey 
weights that adjust both for the complexity of the survey 
design and for the use of data from multiple rounds. The 
custom weighting program can be found by going to the 
NLS Web site (www.bls.gov/nls), clicking on the description 
of the NLSY79 cohort, and then clicking on the link to “cre- 
ate a set of custom weights.” 

The interviews 

The NLSY79 child survey is designed to collect information 
from the children, their mothers (or, occasionally, other guard- 
ians), and from interviewers from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center (NORC) at the University of Chicago, who are 
trained to assess each child directly and evaluate the home 
environment. Interviewers conducted child surveys through 
1992 primarily in person, using a traditional paper- and-pencil 
interview (PAPI) method. Beginning with the 1994 interviews, 
CAPI replaced the traditional interview method for the Child 
Supplement and for certain child assessments, such as the 
WISC-R Digit Span Subscale, the Self-Perception Profile 
for Children, the reading and math subtests of the Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test, and the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test-Revised. The primary mode remains in-per- 
son, with a small percentage of the Mother-Supplement and 
Child Self-Administered Supplement administered by tele- 
phone. The young adult surveys have used the CAPI for- 
mat since they were started in 1994. 

The timing of mother-child assessments generally coin- 
cides with the main NLS Y79 interview of each mother. Field- 
ing has occurred over periods of approximately 6 months: 
February through July of 1986; June through December of 
1988 and 1990; May through November of 1992, 1994, and 
1996; April to September of 1998; and May to November of 
2000. Because of the switch to telephone interviews, the 
2002 young adult survey began in January, before the main 
NLS Y79 interviews. In 2002, the child interviews were con- 
ducted primarily in June and July, with a small number com- 
pleted in May and the remainder in August through 
November. 

Each child interview includes the administration of a 
number of instruments: The Mother Supplement, the Child 



Supplement, and, for children ages 10 to 14, the Child Self- 
Administered Supplement. The young adults provide re- 
sponses to the NLSY79 Young Adult CAPI Questionnaire 
and, through 1998, completed a confidential Self-Report 
Booklet. Beginning with the 2000 survey, many questions 
from this booklet are included as a section in the Young 
Adult CAPI questionnaire administered over the telephone. 
In 2002, all instruments were administered using CAPI. These 
child and young adult instruments: 

• Elicit reports from the mother on each child’s background, 
home environment, schooling, health, temperament, be- 
havior problems, and motor-social development 

• Directly assess a child’s development using nationally 
normed tests such as the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test-Revised (PPVT-R); the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children-Revised (WISC-R ): Digit Span Subscale', 
the Peabody Individual Achievement Test ( PIAT): Math, 
Reading Recognition, and Reading Comprehension 
Assessments', and Harter’s Self-Perception Profile for 
Children (SPPC) 

• Record the interviewer’s observations of each child’s 
home environment and provide an interviewer evalua- 
tion of the testing conditions 

• Gather information from those NLS Y79 children in their 
preteen, teenage, and young adult years on a variety of 
factors, including child-parent interactions, child home 
responsibilities, attitudes toward school, schooling, 
employment, training experiences, religious attendance, 
health, substance use, dating and friendship patterns, 
sexual activity, marital history, and expectations for the 
future 

As indicated in table 4.4, not all assessments were fielded in 
each child survey year and, in some instances, selected as- 
sessments were administered to only those children for whom 
no valid score had been obtained during a previous survey. 
All children ages 10 or 1 1 complete any assessment for which 
they are age-eligible in order to establish a representative 
index group for future analyses. The exception is the Self- 
Perception Profile, which is administered, as of 1996, only 
to those 12 to 14 years old. 

During each survey year, substantial numbers of chil- 
dren have valid scores available on both the assessments 
completed directly by the children and those completed by 
the mother about the child. Completion rates remain rela- 
tively high for each instrument. (See the NLSY79 Child As- 
sessments Selected Tables for more information.) In 2002, for 
example, a total of 3,078 children have valid scores on the 
Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment 
(HOME), the one assessment for which all children under 
age 15 in each survey year are eligible. Table 4.5 presents the 
numbers of children with valid scores in 2002 by assessment 
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Table 4.4. NLSY79 child assessments: Variations in administration by survey year 



Assessment 


1986 




Eligible ages' 

1988 1990 




1992 


1994 


Parts of the Body 


1-2 




1-2 


— 




— 


— 


Memory for Locations^ 


8 months-3 years 


(8 months-3 years) 


— 




— 


— 


McCarthy Verbal Memory Subscale^ 


3-6 




(3-6) 


(4-6) 




(3-6) 


(3-6) 


What 1 Am Like 
(Self-Perception Profile) 


8 and older 


8 


and older 


8 and older 


8 and older 


8-14 


WISC-R Digit Span Subscale^ 


7 and older 


(7 


10-11 
and older) 


10-11 

(7 and older) 


10-11 

(7 and older) 


10-11 

(7-14) 


PIAT Math and Reading 


5 and older 


5 


and older 


5 and older 


5 and older 


5-14 


PPVT-R2 


3 and older 


(3 


10-11 
and older) 


10-11 

(4 and older) 


3 and older 


10-11 

(3-14) 


TTieHOME 


All ages 




All ages 


All ages 




All ages 


0-14 


How My Child Usually Acts 
(Temperament) 


0-6 




0-6 


0-6 




0-6 


0-6 


Motor & Social Development 


0-3 




0-3 


0-3 




0-3 


0-3 


Behavior Problems Index 


4 and older 


4 and older 


4 and older 


4 and older 


4-14 


Assessment 


1996 


1998 


Eligible ages' 
2000 


2002 




2004 


Parts of the Body 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


Memory for Locations 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


McCarthy Verbal Memory Subscale^ 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


What 1 Am Like 
(Self-Perception Profile) 


12-14 


12-14 


12-14 




12-14 




12-14 


WISC-R Digit Span Subscale^ 


7-11 


7-11 


7-11 




7-11 




7-11 


PIAT Math and Reading 


5-14 


5-14 


5-14 




5-14 




5-14 


PPVT-R2 


10-11 

(4-14) 


4-5, 

10-11 


4-5, 

10-11 




4-5, 

10-11 




4-5, 

10-11 


The HOME 


0-14 


0-14 


0-14 




0-14 




0-14 


How My Child Usually Acts 
(Temperament) 


0-6 


0-6 


0-6 




2-6 




3-6 


Motor & Social Development 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 




2-3 




— 


Behavior Problems Index 


4-14 


4-14 


4-14 




4-14 




4-14 



'Age in years unless otherwise noted. 

^Parentheses indicate age eligibility for children with no pre- 
vious valid score. For example, in 1 990, all 1 0- and 1 1 -year-olds 
were eligible for the PPVT-R; a 6-year-old with no previous score 
also was eligible, but a 6-year-old with a previous valid score 



from 1 986 or 1 988 was not eligible. 

NOTE: Beginning in 1994, assessments were no longer 
given to children who reached age 15 by the end of that calen- 
dar year. 
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instrument and race/ethnicity. The “Major data elements” 
section below describes the types of child variables present 
on the NLS Y79 child data file. 

Major data elements 

The NLSY79 child and young adult data release includes 
data from the child assessments and the young adult inter- 
views, self-reports from children ages 10 to 14, and selected 
maternal and child information from the main NLS Y79 inter- 
views with the children’s mothers. All child-specific infor- 
mation in the NLS Y79 child file can be linked with any item 
from the mother’s record present on the NLSY79 main data 
file and the specially constructed NLSY79 work history and 



geocode files. The following discussion summarizes the 
major child data elements in this collection; mother data ele- 
ments are described in chapter 3 of this Handbook. Users 
can find more detailed information on the types of data avail- 
able for the NLSY79 children and their mothers by examining 
the child assessment instruments, young adult question- 
naires, and main NLSY79 questionnaires; by browsing the 
documentation files on the NLSY79 child and main files; or 
by consulting the documentation products described in 
chapter 10 of this Handbook. 

Data elements for the Children of the NLSY79 are dis- 
cussed in the order presented in figure 4.1. 



Table 4.5. Numbers and percentages of children with valid assessment scores: Children of the NLSY79 
In 2002 











Race and ethnicity 






All children 


Hispanic 


Black 


Nonblack/ 

non-Hispanic 


Assessment 


Child age 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Children home environment 




















The HOME Inventory 


All ages (birth to 14) 


3,078 


95.3 


627 


94.7 


784 


95.4 


1,667 


95.5 




Under 3 years 


148 


67.0 


42 


68.9 


32 


69.6 


74 


64.9 




3 to 5 years 


441 


96.3 


83 


95.4 


89 


92.7 


269 


97.8 




6 to 9 years 


924 


98.5 


181 


98.9 


222 


98.7 


521 


98.3 




1 0 to 1 4 years 


1,565 


97.1 


321 


97.0 


441 


96.9 


803 


97.2 


Child motor, social, and 
emotional development 








■ 












Temperament Scale' 


2 to 6 years 


718 


97.7 




97.4 


152 


97.4 


415 


97.9 


Motor and Social 
Development Scale 


Under 4 years 


211 


95.9 


■ 


96.2 


46 


97.9 


114 


95.0 


Behavior Problems Index 


4 to 1 4 years 


2,872 


99.1 


571 


98.4 


738 


98.5 


1,563 


99.7 


Self-Perception Global 


1 2 to 1 4 years 


872 


91.0 


184 


92.0 


271 


94.1 


417 


88.7 


Self-Perception Scholastic 


1 2 to 1 4 years 


872 


91.0 


184 


92.0 


271 


94.1 


417 


88.7 


Child cognitive development 

WISC-R Digit Span Subscale 


7 to 11 years 


1,307 


93.6 


250 


91.6 


333 


97.4 


724 


92.7 


PIATMath 


PPVT aged 5 to 14 


2,487 


91.9 


491 


90.3 


669 


94.5 


1,327 


91.3 


PIAT Reading Recognition 


PPVT aged 5 to 14 


2,491 


92.1 


492 


90.4 


672 


94.9 


1,327 


91.3 


PIAT Reading Comprehension 


PPVT aged 5 to 14 


2,469 


91.3 


485 


89.2 


670 


94.6 


1,314 


90.4 


PPVT-R 


4 to 5 years 


294 


88.8 


51 


82.3 


59 


88.1 


184 


91.1 




1 0 to 1 1 years 


585 


93.3 


114 


90.5 


151 


96.8 


320 


92.8 



'The Temperament Scale score reported is “Compliance,” ad- 
ministered for children ages 2-6. Other temperament subscales 
are computed for subgroups of more restricted age ranges. 

NOTE: Of the 8,1 00 children born to mothers interviewed in 
2002, 3,229 were living in the household of an eligible mother or 
were otherwise known to be available, and were interviewed 
and assessed in 2002. The “percent” columns indicate children 



with a valid score as a percent of those eligible for a particular 
assessment. Mother Supplement completion rates increased in 
2002 due to CAPI administration of the mother-report assess- 
ments. Children who reached age 15 by the end of 2002 were 
not eligible for assessment. The black and Hispanic child 
oversamples that were dropped in 2000 were reintroduced into 
the sample in 2002. 
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Figure 4.1. Data elements in the children of the 
NLSY79 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Child demographic and family background 
characteristics 

Prenatal and child postnatal health history 
Child health 

Child home environment 

Child cognitive development 

Child motor, social, and emotional development 

Educational experiences 

Preteen and teen behaviors and attitudes 

Young adult survey 

Mother-specific information 



1. Child demographic and family background 
characteristics 

A series of constructed demographic variables is provided 
for every child, regardless of age or survey status. This 
demographic information includes his or her date of birth, 
birth order, sex, and race, as well as the respondent identifi- 
cation number of each sibling. Also listed are characteristics 
of the child’s immediate family (for example, mother’s age, 
mother’s educational attainment). Additionally, the survey 
provides data on the usual living arrangements of the child 
at each of the mother’s interview dates by stating whether 
the child usually resides with the mother, with the father, or 
elsewhere. Starting with the 1984 main NLSY79 interview, 
information for children living in the mother’s household in- 
cludes whether the child’s father is alive and if he is present 
in the household. If the father does not reside with his chil- 
dren, the survey asks about the frequency and pattern of the 
child’s contact with him. 



presence, number, and type of accidents, injuries, or illnesses 
requiring medical attention; hospitalization history; timing 
of last routine health and dental checkups; and coverage by 
and type of health insurance. The survey also probes the 
need of the child for professional assistance with a behav- 
ioral, emotional, or mental problem; visits to a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, or counselor; and routine use of medication to 
control activity level or behavior. Comparable questions 
continue to be asked of the young adults, allowing research- 
ers the opportunity to continue examining health issues into 
early adulthood. 

4 . Child home environment 

The Home Observation for Measurement of the Environ- 
ment (HOME) Inventory, administered in four versions for 
children of all ages, measures the nature and quality of the 
child’s home environment. These data, collected from both 
mother reports and interviewer observations during the bi- 
ennial assessment interviews, provide information on the 
overall quality of the home environment, emotional and ver- 
bal responsiveness of the mother, maternal acceptance of 
and involvement with the child, organization of the environ- 
ment, presence of materials for learning, and variety of stimu- 
lation. For the older age groups, the HOME Inventory also 
includes a measure of parental modeling of maturity. All of 
the items in the NLSY79 Child HOME Inventory are not nec- 
essarily included in the HOME score. In 2000, the HOME 
items for younger children were moved from the paper Mother 
Supplement to the CAPI format in the Child Supplement. In 
2002, all of the mother-reported assessments, including the 
HOME, were administered in the Mother Supplement, which 
was converted to CAPI. The interviewer observations of the 
home environment, part of the HOME scores, remain at the 
end of the Child Supplement. 



2. Prenatal and child postnatal health history 

This portion of the survey gathers information about the 
mother’s use of prenatal care, alcohol use, smoking, mari- 
juana and cocaine use (beginning in 1988), use of sonograms, 
amniocentesis, and dietary supplementation during preg- 
nancy. Also available for each child are data regarding ges- 
tation and birth weight, as well as breastfeeding practices, 
other infant feeding practices (for selected survey rounds), 
illnesses and injuries, and well-baby care in the first year of 
life. 

3. Child health 

Information on this topic includes ongoing physical charac- 
teristics (such as height, weight, and left- or right-handed- 
ness); type of health conditions affecting school attendance 
or childhood activities; use of medicine or medical equip- 
ment; and care by a doctor or other healthcare professional. 
Details concerning use of the medical system include the 



5 . Child cognitive development 

The following assessments were administered to all children 
of selected ages through 1992; since 1994, only children be- 
low the age of 15 continue to be assessed. Ages of children 
taking each assessment and other sampling information ap- 
pear in table 4.4 and may vary across survey rounds. 

• Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised (PPVT-R). 
Can be administered to children 3 years of age or older. 
Measures the child’s hearing vocabulary of Standard 
American English. Erom 1988-98, the Hispanic-Ameri- 
can adaptation of the PPVT-R (Test de Vocabulario en 
Imdgenes Peabody or TVIP) was used to measure re- 
ceptive vocabulary of single Spanish words spoken by 
an examiner. 

• McCarthy Scale of Children’s Abilities: Verbal Memory 
Subscale. Typically administered to children ranging 
from 3 through 6 years old. Assesses short-term verbal 
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memory. Not administered after 1994. 

• Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised 
(WISC-R): Digit Span Subscale. Administered to chil- 
dren age 7 and older during the 1986-94 interviews and 
to children ages 7 to 1 1 years beginning with the 1996 
interview. Measures short-term memory. 

• Peabody Individual Achievement Test (FIAT): Math, 
Reading Recognition, and Reading Comprehension 
Assessments. Administered to children 5 years of age 
and older. Measures ability in mathematics and oral 
reading and the ability to derive meaning from printed 
words. 

• Memory for Location Assessment. Administered to chil- 
dren 8 months through 3 years of age in 1986 and 1988. 
Measures a child’s short-term memory. 

• Body Parts Assessment. Administered in the 1986 and 
1988 rounds to children 1 or 2 years of age. Measures 
receptive vocabulary knowledge of orally presented 
words. 

6. Child motor, social, and emotional development 

The following four assessments were administered during 

each of the assessment years. (See tables 4.4 and 4.5.) As of 

1994, only children below the age of 15 continue to be as- 
sessed. 

• Behavior Problems Index. Completed by the child’s 
mother for children 4 years of age and older. The public 
file includes an overall behavior problems score, as well 
as an externality and internality scale. Additionally, 
subscales rate the child on the following six types of 
problem behaviors: Antisocial, anxious or depressed, 
hyperactive, headstrong, dependent, and peer conflicts. 

• Temperament Scales. Completed by the child’s mother. 
These items measure the temperament, or behavioral 
style, of children under age 7 (age 2 to 6 in 2002). Three 
age-specific versions assess such factors as activity, 
predictability, positive affect, fearfulness, compliance, 
and insecure attachment. Interviewer assessments of 
the child’s shyness, cooperation, interest, and persis- 
tence during the interview, as well as attitude about and 
rapport with the interviewer, also are collected. 

• Self-Perception Profile for Children (SPPC). A self- 
administered scale that measures, for children age 8 and 
older (12 to 14 years old beginning with the 1996 sur- 
vey), the child’s perceived competence in academics and 
sense of general self-worth. 

• Motor and Social Development Scale. Completed by 
the mother. Measures milestones in the areas of motor, 
cognitive, communication, and social development for 
children under 4 years of age. 



7. Educational experiences 

A major focus of the Children of the NLSY79 has been edu- 
cation and school experiences. Each survey has collected 
information about the child’s preschool and regular school 
attendance. Since 1988, the child’s mother has provided in- 
formation about the child’s schooling, including data such 
as grades skipped or repeated, type of school attended, qual- 
ity of the school, and the child’s performance in class. Since 
1988, the Child Self-Administered Supplement has gathered 
information from children age 10 and older on the character- 
istics of their school, the involvement of their parents in their 
education, and their educational expectations. Starting in 
1996, questions also ask about teaching style and classroom 
practices for children age 6 and older. Starting in 1998, the 
minimum child age for answering the schooling and teaching 
questions was raised to 8. Beginning in 1994, young adults 
(age 15 and older) have answered an extensive series of ques- 
tions covering topics such as school attendance, degrees 
and diplomas received, school characteristics, parent in- 
volvement with school, college experiences and college 
choice. 

This information collected from respondents is supple- 
mented by a one-time school survey, conducted in 1995-96. 
This survey, administered by mail, on the telephone, or in 
person, collected information from school officials at schools 
attended by NLSY79 child respondents in grades 1 through 
12 during either the 1993-1994 or 1994-1995 school year. 
School officials responded to a questionnaire that collected 
information about the characteristics of the school. A sec- 
ond questionnaire gathered data on the experiences of each 
individual child sample member. Additionally, the data in- 
clude scores on standardized tests recorded from student 
transcripts. See table 4.8 for the specific details collected. 
Selected information is available for 3,000 children. 

8. Preteen and teen behaviors and attitudes 

Each survey except the initial 1986 interview has collected 
self-reported information from children age 10 and older (10 
to 14 beginning in 1994). Information gathered includes child- 
parent interaction, child home responsibilities, attitudes to- 
ward school, time use, employment, religious attendance, 
alcohol and drug use, sexual activity (age 13 and older), dat- 
ing and friendship patterns, and other attitudes and behav- 
iors. Mott and Quinlan (1993) discuss the data in detail and 
present summary tabulations from the 1990 round. The con- 
tent of the child self-administered interview has been ex- 
panded gradually since 1988. Many questions asked in the 
child self-administered sections have been carried forward 
and expanded in the young adult self-report section, allow- 
ing researchers to track these behaviors throughout adoles- 
cence and into early adulthood. 
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9. Young adult survey 

Since 1994, a special set of instruments has gathered infor- 
mation from children age 15 and older by the end of each 
survey calendar year. In 1998 only, those age 21 and older as 
of the interview date were excluded from the sample. Young 
adults age 21 years and older were again eligible for inter- 
view in 2000. 

About 40 percent of children and young adults under 
age 21 originally selected in the black/Hispanic oversamples 
were not eligible for interview in 2000 due to funding con- 
straints but were eligible for interview again in 2002. Young 
adults surveyed through 1998 used a CAPI questionnaire 
modeled on the main NLS Y79 interview along with a paper- 
and-pencil self-report booklet. Beginning in 2000, surveys 
have been conducted primarily by telephone interviews, with 
questions from the self-report booklet integrated into the 
computerized instrument. 

The young adult survey collects information about these 
young people’s regular schooling, job history, military expe- 
rience, training investments, physical well-being, dating and 
marital history, fertility, childcare arrangements (through 
2002), parenting attitudes and behaviors (beginning in 2000), 
household composition, and family income and assets. It 
fields a variety of attitude, aspiration, and psychological well- 
being questions, including questions about the young 
person’s knowledge of the world of work (through 1998), 
attitudes toward women working, expectations about work 
(through 1998), feelings of self-esteem, and sense of au- 
tonomy. A confidential supplement (incorporated into the 
CAPI instrument in 2000) records these young adults’ self- 
reports on their alcohol use, cigarette smoking, use of pre- 
scribed and nonprescribed drugs, participation in delinquent 
or criminal activities, arrest records, sexual activity, parent- 
child conflict, access to computers and computer training, 
volunteer activities, expectations for the future, and neigh- 
borhood problems. As with the child data, these young adult 
data can be readily linked with the complete file of the 
mother’s information, as well as with the respondent’s own 
child history. 

In 2000, the young adult survey was extensively rede- 
signed to accommodate the telephone mode of interviewing 
and the increasing age range of the sample. It also integrated 
the self-report booklet into the CAPI questionnaire. The 
resulting questionnaire still parallels the NLS Y79 main ques- 
tionnaire in some sections. 

Several new series on migration, sibling contact, ideal 
relationships, parenting behaviors and attitudes, financial 
strain, marijuana addiction, and amphetamine usage intro- 
duced into the questionnaire in 2000. Additionally, the ques- 
tionnaire was modified to ensure a more complete history of 
key events such as employment, marriages, cohabitations, 
and births. It was also streamlined to ensure a reasonable 
interview length for administration over the telephone. 



thereby causing the elimination or restructuring of questions 
from previous rounds into multiple questions. Items retained 
from the young adult self-report booklet were modified for 
CAPI/telephone administration and either integrated into 
existing sections of the CAPI questionnaire or located in a 
new section. This new section was interviewer-administered 
for telephone interviews and self-administered for in-person 
interviews. 

10. Mother-specific information 

All mother- specific information present on the NLS Y79 main 
file and on the specially constructed NLSY79 work history 
and geocode files can be linked with the child data through 
respondent identification codes. Discussions of the types 
of information available for NLS Y79 mothers can be found in 
the AL5T79 User’s Guide (available at www.bls.gov/nls) or 
chapter 3 in this Handbook. 

The child data set includes a set of created variables 
drawn from the main NLS Y79 interview that provides infor- 
mation on the mother with respect to the child’s life situa- 
tion. These constructed variables include items on maternal 
family background, maternal household composition at each 
interview, educational background of the child’s parents and 
other members of the household, and maternal health his- 
tory. The maternal work history file in the child dataset pro- 
files the mother’s quarterly (13-week periods) employment 
activity and job characteristics starting 1 year prior to the 
child’s birth and continuing for a period of up to 5 years after 
the child’s birth. Also present in the child data are variables 
describing the mother’s prenatal practices, each child’s birth 
information, and postnatal health. 

Data files and documentation 

The NLSY79 Child/Young Adult Data 1986-2002 data file 
presents the data for all NLSY79 children and young adults. 
The complete child and young adult data set is available on 
the cross-cohort CD and online at www.bls.gov/nls. The cur- 
rent data release includes data and documentation from the 
NLSY79 1986-2002 child and mother questionnaires, all as- 
sessment scores, the 1988-2002 supplements for children 
age 10 to 14, the 1994—2002 young adult interviews, and other 
information collected during each child survey. Users can 
easily link the child, young adult, and mother data files be- 
cause they are all part of the data set; complete mother infor- 
mation is found in the NLSY79 main, geocode, and work 
history data files. 

Search and extraction software enables users to peruse, 
select, and extract variables on both the child and young 
adult data sets. Chapter 8 provides more technical informa- 
tion on the NLS data format and extraction software, as well 
as descriptions of supplementary documentation items avail- 
able for the NLS Y79 child and NLS Y79 main file. 

Lists of NLSY79 child and young adult documentation 
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items can be found in chapters 8 and 10, under the appropri- 
ate heading. 
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Selected variables by survey year: Children of 
the NLSY79 

Tables 4.6 (children, birth to age 14) and 4.7 (young adults 
age 15 and older) depict selected variables from the Children 
of the NLSY79 data set; table 4.8 provides information about 



the content of the child school survey. The top row of the 
tables lists the years in which the Children of the NLSY79 
have been surveyed; the first column gives some of the vari- 
ables that have been collected. An asterisk (*) indicates that 
information for the designated variable was obtained for the 
relevant child or young adult sample in that year. In some 
instances, an asterisk also can indicate a created variable. 
“R” used in variable descriptions stands for “respondent.” 
Users should be aware that, in some instances, the variable 
descriptions in the table represent a group of questions, and 
not single response items. Question series asked of only a 
restricted universe of respondents have the restrictions in- 
cluded in the variable description or in the section heading. 
As always, researchers should consult the survey instru- 
ments before using any data in analysis. 
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Table 4.6. Selected variables by survey year: Children (birth to age 14) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


CHILD SUPPLEMENT AND MOTHER SUPPLEMENT 


Child’s date of birth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child's age 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of child interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date mother supplement completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship of person completing supplement to child 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Verify child’s age with mother 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


A. Child background 


Child currently attending or enrolled in regular school (or preschool) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child ever attended regular school, nursery school, or preschool 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current or last school attended 




* 




* 


* 












Current or last grade attended 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Head Start program information 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Child health 


Child’s eye and hair color 


* 




















Place of child’s birth 






* 


* 














Does health limit school or play 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Any physical, emotional, or mental condition requiring: Frequent treatment, 
medicine, or special equipment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and duration of health conditions 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accidents and injuries needing medical attention in last 12 months; details 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accidents and injuries needing hospitalization since last interview or since 
birth; details 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of illnesses requiring medical attention or treatment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of last routine health checkup 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sex of child 


* 


* 


* 


* 










* 


* 


Menstrual period information 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Right- or left-handedness 












* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Date of last dental checkup or dental work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Source of health insurance, if any 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Behavioral, emotional, or mental problems; did insurance cover doctor visit 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Any medicines or prescription drugs taken to help control activity or 
behavior 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height and weight of child 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Asthma symptoms; frequency; limit activities (also see Section 9, Main 
Youth questionnaire for details on all children under age 15) 




















* 


C. Child assessments (see table 4.4 for age restrictions) 


Parts of the Body: number of body parts child can identify by common 
names 


* 


* 
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Table 4.6. Selected variables by survey year: Children (birth to age 14) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Memory for Locations: how long child remembers the location of the doll 


* 


* 


















Verbal Memory test: ability to remember and repeat word sequences 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 












SPPC: what child thinks he or she is like, how he or she thinks and feels 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Memory for Digit Span test (WISC-R): memory for number order 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


PIAT Math subtest 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


PIAT Reading: Recognition and Comprehension subtests 


* 


★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT): vocabulary 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


HOME inventory (in 2000: ages 0 to 3 in Child survey, others in Mother 
Supplement; in 2002: all items but Observations in Mother Supplement) 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Temperament Scales (in 2000: ages 0 to 3 in Child survey, others in 
Mother Supplement; in 2002: entirely in CAPI Mother Supplement) 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Motor and Social Development Scale (dropped after 2002) 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 




Behavior Problems Index 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Child schooling (see also Child Self-Administered Supplement section for self-reported school information) 


Time spent on homework, reading for fun 












■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


Style of teaching in English or Language Arts classes 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent involvement in child’s schooling (19 items) (age 5 and older) 












■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


E. School and family background (children 10 to 14 years old in 1986-94; 5 to 14 years old in 1996-2002) 


Type of school child attends 




■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


Reason child not attending school 




★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


Grades child has repeated 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Reason child last repeated a grade 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has child had behavior problems at school; grade this first happened 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of different schools child has attended 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Time child spends on homework each week 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent of parent involvement in school 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child ever suspended or expelled from school; grade this first happened 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent ranking of child in class 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does child get remedial help in school 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does child attend advanced classes 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent rating of child’s school (series) 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent perception of child’s probable educational attainment 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent perception of difficulty in raising child 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent rating of aspects of child’s life: Health, friendships, relationship with 
mother, feelings about self, future prospects, relationships with siblings 


■ 


■ 


■ 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


Number of child’s friends the parent knows 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often parent knows who child is with when the child is not at home 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of child’s attendance at religious services in the past year 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Importance parent puts on child’s religious training 






★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.6. Selected variables by survey year: Children (birth to age 14) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Interviewer evaluation of testing conditions 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


g 


Home observations: Interviewer observations of home environment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


• 


CHILD SELF-ADMINISTERED SUPPLEMENT (10 to 14 years old) 


A. Home 


In last month, have R and parents gone to: Movies, shopping, outing, 
church 


1 


H 


H 


H 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


In last week, have R and parents done: Crafts, schoolwork, games together 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R help around house 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Any rules about: Homework, TV, whereabouts, dating, parties 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How much say R has in making rules 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R argues with parent(s) about the rules 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often each parent talks over decisions, listens to R’s side 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Who usually makes the decisions about: Buying clothes, spending money, 
friends, curfew, allowance, TV, religious training 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Parents 


How often each parent knows who R is with when R is not home 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R think parents spend enough time with him or her 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often each parent misses events or activities important to R 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How close R feels to each parent 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How well R and each parent share ideas and talk about things that matter 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


In dealing with R, how often R and mother or father agree with each other 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R live with biological father, stepfather, or neither 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Do biological parents (and mother and stepfather, if applicable) get along, 
agree about rules, argue 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R feel caught in middle; can R talk to each parent about the other 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


What R tells parent about activities (TV and movies watched, whereabouts, 
teachers, and so forth) 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R feels (series): Sad, happy, nervous, bored, lonely, tired, 
excited, too busy, pressured 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R been away from mother or father for at least 2 months, except 
summer camp 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Where, how old was R the last time away from mother or father 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. School and activities 


Current grade attending 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of R’s school (eight items) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of satisfaction with school 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual activities between school and dinner 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


If R goes home after school, is an adult usually present 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of schooling R anticipates 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is R member of any clubs, teams, or school activities in/out of school 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.6. Selected variables by survey year: Children (birth to age 14) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Perceptions of gender roles (six items) 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual activities in summer 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R feel safe in neighborhood 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual time spent watching TV on weekdays and on weekends 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times in last year R engaged in a series of oriminal or delinquent 
acts 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Employment 


Work for pay (babysitting, paper route, yard work, and so forth), excluding 
chores around home; type of work 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual frequency with which R works; hours worked in usual week in last 3 
months 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Money earned in a usual week 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work expectations at age 35 (14 year olds only) 




















* 


E. Religion 


Present religion, attendance at religious services in past year 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R attend services with or without parents 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Do friends attend servioes; if so, do they attend services at the same place 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Friendships and peers 


Number of close friends of eaoh sex 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How muoh R tells own parents about friends and friends’ parents 














* 


* 


* 


* 


Are close friends in the same or a different grade or not in school 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R is lonely, wants more friends 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R feel pressure from friends to (series): Smoke, work hard in school, 
try drugs, drink alcohol, skip school, or oommit a crime or do something 
violent 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Risk-taking behaviors and attitudes (six items) 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Substance use 


Cigarette use; age first smoked; frequency 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alcohol use (more than a sip or two); age at which R first drank; frequency 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marijuana use; age at which R first used; frequency 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Use of substanoes (like glue, gas, sprays, fluids) that are “sniffed/huffed”; 
age at which R first used; frequency 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other drug use (LSD, cocaine, uppers, downers); age at which R first used; 
frequency 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Dating and relationships 


Age at which R had first date or went out alone with someone of opposite 
sex 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R usually has a date; is it usually the same person 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Best age and youngest age R can imagine for getting married, having first 
child 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.6. Selected variables by survey year: Children (birth to age 14) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


I. Sex education 


Any courses or time spent in class on sex education; grade, month and 
year 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Whom in family R talks to about sex 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


When during the menstrual cyole pregnancy is most likely to occur 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J. Computer use 


Does R have a computer at home 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


What R uses oomputer for most often 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever used computer at school 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Where and from whom has R learned most about computers 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever had a olass or other training, in school or elsewhere, on: 
Computer use, programming, or word processing 










★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R uses computer to do homework, play games, use e-mail, and 
so forth 










★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 








Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 


* 








Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 








Job search activities 


* 


* 


* 








B. Work experience since January 1 of previous year through 1998 or date of last interview in 2000 and 2002 


Weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours usually worked per week 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Number of weeks unemployed, out of labor force 


* 


* 


* 








Spells of unemployment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of last job lasting 2 weeks or more and of first significant job after leaving 
high school 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Characteristics of jobs (more than 10 hours/week, more than 9 weeks in duration) since January 1 of previous year through 
1 998 or date of last interview in 2000 and 2002 


Occupation and industry (Census code) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked 


* 


* 


★ 






* 


Rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time to job, method of transportation 


* 


* 


* 








Covered by collective bargaining 


* 


* 


* 








Is R union member 


* 


* 


* 








Availability of fringe benefits (CPS job only starting in 2000) 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Global job satisfaction item 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Size of employer 


* 


* 


* 








Reason for leaving job 


* 


★ 


* 








Promotion and promotion potential with employer 


* 


* 


* 








II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Date of birth 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Ethnic self-identification 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has lived away from mother 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Father’s employment status, occupation, highest grade completed, ethnicity 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Contact with nonresidential parent(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Contact with sibling R feels closest to 








* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Current religion, religious attendance, importance of religion 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Education 


Current enrollment status, grade 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of last enrollment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Periods of nonattendance, grades when occurred, reason why 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Grades repeated or skipped 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Highest grade attended, highest grade completed 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


GED or diploma received, date received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is or was the school R attended public, private, or religious 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Time spent on homework in school, out of school 




* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Style of teaching in English classes 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent involvement with R's schooling (19 items in 1996-98, 17 items in 2000 and 2002) 




★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


Job or career counseling received in high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of R’s school (nine items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of satisfaction with school 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Number of high schools attended 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Colleges/universities applied to 








* 


* 


* 


Date of college enrollment 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


College degree received, date received (asked in 2000 and 2002) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of college attending (2- or 4-year) 


* 


* 


* 








Field of study or specialization in college 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


College tuition 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Educational loans or financial aid in college 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other means of paying college expenses 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade R would like or expects to complete 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Highest grade R’s best friend would like to complete 


* 


* 


* 








C. Vocational training outside regular school (information on only the most recent program was obtained in 2000) 


Type(s) of training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Services provided by training program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of training programs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training completed 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


Hours per week usually spent in training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training related to specific job or employer, related to a promotion 


* 


* 


* 








Method of financing training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R have certificate or journeyman’s card 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


D. Physical and mental health 


Does health limit work or school activity 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and duration of health limitation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Asthma 












* 


Recent accidents, injuries, illnesses, hospitalization 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height, weight 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Right- or left-handedness 




* 


* 








Menstrual period information 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Health insurance coverage for R, children 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CES-Depression Scale (seven items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Relationship and fertility history and household characteristics 


Number, ages, and demographic characteristics of all household residents (only information 
on age and relationship was obtained beginning in 2000) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of close friends of each sex, their ages relative to R’s age 








* 


* 


* 


Month and year or age at first date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of people R has dated in the past 12 months 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R usually has a date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unmarried R’s: Status of current relationship 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship quality of steady dating relationship 








* 


* 


* 


Has R ever (since last interview) lived with someone R was not married to 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month and year or age of spouse or partner when R and spouse or partner began living 
together 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of current spouse or partner: Ethnicity, religion, education, employment, 
income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship history: Characteristics of previous spouses or partners 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship quality: Happiness rating, positive activities series, topics of arguments series 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship plans, expectations 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fertility history 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Use of various birth control methods 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parenting attitudes 








* 


★ 


* 


Prenatal care (females) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Healthcare and nutrition during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


Cigarette and alcohol use during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Drug use during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 


* 








Postnatal infant care (females) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected number of children 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s opinions or beliefs about parenting; actual parenting behaviors 








* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


F. Financial characteristics and program participation 


Income of R and spouse from farm or own business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from wages or salary (military income included starting in 2000) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from unemployment compensation 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from public assistance 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from Food Stamps 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from Social Security, other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from military service (combined with civilian wages starting in 2000) 


* 


* 


* 








Income of R and spouse from child support 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support expected versus amount received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Possession of various assets (R and spouse) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Asset market values (R and spouse) 


* 


* 


* 








Household income 








* 


* 


* 


Financial strain 








* 


* 


* 


Amount of debts 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Military service (current or past) 


Branch of Armed Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Months spent in Armed Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Military occupation(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Activation for reservists; reactivation for regular branches 










* 


* 


Participation in VEAP or Gl bill 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and amount of military training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Formal education received while in service 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Attitudes toward work and self 


Knowledge of World of Work series 


* 


* 


* 








Characteristics of job R is willing to take (for Rs who are unemployed or out of labor force) 


* 


* 


* 








Reaction to hypothetical job offers 


* 


* 


* 








Pearlin Mastery Scale (seven items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg) (10 items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Attitude toward women working 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


1. Childcare (youngest child in household in 2000 and 2002) and parenting behavior 


Childcare arrangements in last month (youngest child only) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Number of hours per week (youngest child only) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Parenting behavior towards youngest child 








* 


* 


* 


Cost per week (all children) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did childcare problems force R to turn down job offer or to lose work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


J. Looking for work 


R looking for work or employed when found current or most recent job 


* 


* 


* 








Methods of job search used 


* 


* 


* 








Job offers rejected (while looking for each job) 


* 


* 


★ 








Desired characteristics of job sought 


* 


* 


* 








III. ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS (located in self-report booklet through 1998) 


A. Computer use 


Does R have a computer at home or have access to one elsewhere 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


What R uses computer for most often 


* 


* 


* 








Has R ever used computer at school or college, or at work 


* 


* 










How R has learned about computers 


* 


* 


* 








Has R ever had a class or training in computer use, programming, or word processing 


* 


* 


* 








How often R uses computer for various activities 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Substance use 


Extent, frequency of R’s alcohol use; age first used 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Where and with whom was first drink 


* 


* 










Alcohol abuse behavior in past year series (had an argument, missed school or work, drove 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


a car, and so on) 














Does R usually drink beer, wine, or liquor 


* 


* 


* 








Where and with whom R usually drinks 


* 


* 


* 








R’s perception of how many drink at least sometimes (series): Students in R’s grade, people 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s age with whom R hangs out, people R’s age in R’s neighborhood 














Extent, frequency of cigarette use; age first used 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of marijuana use; age first used; various details 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of amphetamine use 








* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of use of substances (glue, gas, sprays, fluids) that are "sniffed/huffed” 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of cocaine use 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of “crack” use 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age at which R first used each drug 


* 


* 


* 








Extent, frequency of use of other drugs (LSD, uppers, downers); age at which R first used 


* 


★ 






* 


* 


Frequency of use of hallucinogens (LSD, PCP, peyote, mescaline) 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of use of sedatives or downers (barbiturates, sleeping pills) 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of use of other drugs (stimulants, heroin, steroids, MDMA/“Ecstasy,” crystal 








* 


* 


* 


meth.rice”) 














While high, has R ever: Hurt self or someone else; stayed home from school or work; gone 


* 


* 


* 








late to school or work; driven a car 














Due to drug use, have R's grades suffered; has R ever hurt chances for a raise or for a 


* 


* 


* 








better job 














Has R ever taken sedatives, tranquilizers, stimulants, painkillers, steroids, heroin. 


* 


* 


* 








hallucinogens, or an injection of any drug without doctor’s orders 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


C. Attitudes and expectations 


Risk-taking behaviors and attitudes (six items) 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


★ 


Best age for R to marry; youngest age at which R can imagine getting married 


* 


* 


* 








Best age and youngest age R can imagine to have first child 


* 


* 


* 








Aspirations for future (marriage, fertility, employment, relationships) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Sex education and sexual intercourse 


Any courses or time spent in class on sex education 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade R first had this course 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Who in family R talks to about sex 


* 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


Who outside family R talks to about sex 










* 


* 


Ever had sexual intercourse; age at first intercourse 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of partners in last 12 months 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


When last sexual intercourse occurred 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


During last sexual intercourse, did R and partner use birth control and, if so, which method(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship with and characteristics of partner at last intercourse 






★ 


★ 


* 


* 


Has R ever been pregnant, number of times (through 1998) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month and year in which R got pregnant the first time, R’s age at the time 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


In the month before the last time R got pregnant, did R or R’s partner use birth control and, if 
so, which method(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R or R’s partner use a birth control method on every occasion of sexual intercourse that 
month 


* 


* 


* 








Has R ever had an abortion and, if so, how many 


* 


* 


* 








Month and year of R’s first abortion, and R’s age at the time 


* 


* 


* 








E. Home and neighborhood environment 


Does R live with biological father or stepfather 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Do biological parents (and mother and stepfather, if applicable) get along, agree about who 
sets rules, argue 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R feel caught in the middle; can R talk about each parent with the other 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent of neighborhood problems (series): Disrespect for laws, incidence of crime or 
violence, incidence of unemployment, and so forth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has run away from home 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's age the first time R ran away 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Criminal activities 


Crimes or delinquent activities R has committed in the last year (got in a fight, stole 
something, and so on) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever been convicted on any charges except a minor traffic violation; if so, what was 
R's age at the time 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has been convicted of something 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of most recent conviction 


* 


* 


* 








Charges on which R was convicted (for example, assault, robbery, or theft) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 4.7. Selected variables by survey year: Young adult children (age 15 and older) of the NLSY79 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


Has R ever been convicted on charges in adult court 


* 


* 


* 








Has R ever been on probation; has R been on probation since last interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


When did R’s (most recent) probation period end 


* 


* 


* 








Has R ever been sentenced to spend time in a youth or adult corrections institution 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of most recent release from corrections facility 


* 


* 


* 








Number of times R has been referred to a court-related counseling or diversion program by 
police, courts, school, or own parents; if so, age at which this first occurred 


* 


* 


* 








Date on which (most recent) counseling program ended 


* 


* 


* 








G. Volunteer activities 


Volunteer work performed in last 2 years or since last interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


Was any of the volunteer work: Court ordered, church- or school-sponsored, other 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Types of organizations R is or was involved with (for example, service, church, youth) 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Mental health 


Has R received any help for an emotional, behavioral, or family problem in the last 12 
months 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of problem(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R felt or has anyone suggested that R needed help for any behavioral, emotional, or 
mental problem in the past 12 months? 


* 


* 


* 








Does R regularly take any medicine or prescription drug to help control activity level or 
behavior 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 
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Table 4.8. Content of Child Schooling Questionnaire 



Child Sample Member Data 


Public 


Restricted 


Month/year questionnaire was fiiied out 


* 




Day questionnaire was fiiied out 




* 


Enroiiment detaiis (month/year started, month/year ended, reason ended) 


* 




Day enroiiment started, day ended 




* 


Highest grade attended, highest grade compieted 


* 




Days absent, times suspended during academic year 


* 




Student's participation or enroiiment in activities/programs (for exampie, remediai ciasses, gifted and 
taiented, ESL, summer schooi, schooi breakfast, pregnancy counseiing) 


* 




Highest possibie GPA, student's GPA 


* 




Competency exams taken, whether passed/faiied 


* 




Ever expeiied 


* 




Ever repeated a grade or been heid back, which grade 


* 




Ever skipped a grade, which grade 


* 




About student's most recent grade ievei: 


* 




Enroiiment totais (maie, femaie, totai) 


* 




Average ciass size 


* 




Number of hours in a typicai schooi day 


* 




Number of students suspended/expeiied 


* 




Percentage of students repeating a grade 


* 




Percentage of students who wiii be promoted to the next grade 


* 




Number of fuii-time ciassroom teachers 


* 




Percentage of teachers with a master's degree 


★ 




Degree to which biended ciassrooms were used (with more than one grade together) 


* 




Degree to which team teaching occurred 


* 




Whether students typicaiiy have access to computers in ciassroom 


* 




The degree to which handicapped/speciai needs chiidren were mainstreamed 


* 




Approximate amount of daiiy homework assigned (minutes required) 


* 




Principal Questionnaire 


Public 


Restricted 


Month/year questionnaire was fiiied out 


* 




Day questionnaire was fiiied out 




* 


Schooi is pubiic or private 


* 




Descriptive characteristics of schooi (for exampie, pubiic schooi of choice, pubiic magnet schooi, 
Cathoiic parish, boarding schooi) 


* 




Schooi is coed, aii maie, or aii femaie 


* 




Grade ieveis inciuded 


* 




Month/year schooi year began 


* 




Day schooi year began 




* 


Enroiiment totais at beginning of schooi year 


* 




Average daiiy attendance 


* 
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Table 4.8. Content of Child Schooling Questionnaire 



Principal Questionnaire (continued) 


Public 


Restricted 


Minimum number of days State requires schooi to be in session 


* 




Month/year schooi year expected to end 


* 




Day schooi year expected to end 




* 


Number of fuii-time counseiors, teachers, teachers with a master’s degree 


* 




Percent of reguiar teachers who are femaie, percent who are new 


* 




Percent of students, percent of facuity beionging to raciai/ethnic groups iisted 


* 




Annuai saiary for teacher with iisted ieveis of educationai experience 


* 




Percent of student body participating/enroiied in programs (for exampie, remediai math, ESL, 
summer schooi, gifted and taiented, pregnancy counseiing) 


* 




Percent of 12th grade students who participate in various instructionai programs (for exampie, 
coiiege prep, industriai arts, fine arts) 


* 




Percent of 12th grade students iast year who graduated 


* 




Does schooi have iibrary/media center; number of books, videos, compact discs 


* 




instructionai materiais principai considers most important (for exampie, computers, textbooks, 
workbooks, and practice sheets) 


* 









Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Children (Birth-Age 14) 



Survey Year: 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


CHILD SUPPLEMENT AND MOTHER SUPPLEMENT 


Child's date of birth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child's age 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of child interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date mother supplement completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship of person completing supplementto child 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Verify child's age with mother 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


A. Child background 


Child currently attending or enrolled in regular school (or 
preschool) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child ever attended regular school, nursery school, or 
preschool 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Current or last school attendedi 








* 


* 














Current or last grade attended 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Head Start program information 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Child health 


Asthma 




















* 


* 


Child's eye and hair color 


* 






















Place of child's birth 








* 
















Does health limit school or play 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Any physical, emotional, or mental condition requiring: 
frequent treatment, medicine, or special equipment 


* 






* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and duration of health conditions 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Accidents and injuries needing medical attention in last 12 
months; details 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


Accidents and injuries needing since last interview or 
since birth; details 






* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


Number of illnesses requiring medical attention or 
treatment 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


Date of last routine health checkup 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sex of child 


* 


* 




* 










* 


* 


* 


Menstrual period information 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Right- or left-handedness 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of last dental checkup or dental work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Source of health insurance, if any 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Behavioral, emotional, or mental problems; did insurance 
cover doctor visit 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Any medicines or prescription drugs taken to help control 
activity or behavior 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Heightand body weight of child 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



1 Child's school information collected in mother's main Youth questionnaire. 




















































































































Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Children (Birth-Age 14) 



SurveyYear: 86 88 90 92 94 96 98 00 02 04 06 



Asthma symptoms; frequency; limit activities (also see 



04 


06 


* 


* 




Section 9, Main Youth Quex for mother reporton all 
children underage 15) 



C. Child assessments (see table 4.4 for age restrictions) 



Parts of the Body: number of body parts child can identify 
by common names 

Memory for Locations; how long child remembers the 
location of the doll 

Verbal Memory test: ability to remember and repeat word 

sequences 

SPPC: whatchild thinks he orshe is like, how he orshe 
thinks and feels 

Memory for DigitSpan test(WISC-R): memory for 
number order 



PIAT Math subtest 

PIAT Reading: Recognition and Comprehension subtests 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT): vocabulary 
HOME inventory (in 2000: ages 0 to 3 in Child 
Supplement, others in Mother Supplement; after 2000: all 
items but Observations in Mother Supplement) 
TemperamentScales (in 2000: ages 0 to 3 in Child 
Supplement, others in Mother Supplement; after 2000: 
entirely in CAPI Mother Supplement) 

Motorand Social DevelopmentScale (notadmin. 2004) 
Behavior Problems Index 



D. Child schooling (see also Child Self-Administered Supplement section for self-reported school information) 



Time spent on homework, reading for fun 

Style of teaching in English or Language Arts classes 

Parent involvement in child's schooling (19 items) (age 5 

orolder) 



E. School and family background (children 10 to 14 years old 1986- 1994; 5 to 14 years after 2002) 



Type of school child attends 

Reason child not attending school 

Grades child has repeated 

Reason child last repeated a grade 

Has child had behavior problems at school; grade this first 

happened 

Number of different schools child has attended 

Time child spends on homework each week 

Extent of parent involvement in school 

Child ever suspended orexpelled from school; grade this 

first happened 



Parent ranking of child in class 
Does child get remedial help in school 

Does child attend advanced classes 

Parent rating of child's school (series) 












































































Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Children (Birth-Age 14) 






Parent perception of child's probable educational 
attainment 

Parent perception of difficulty in raising child 



Parent rating of aspects of child's life (series): Health, 
friendships, relationship with mother, feelings about self, 

future prospects, relationships with siblings 

Number of child's friends the parent knows 

How often parent knows who child is with when the child 

is not at home 

F requency of child's attendance at religious services in 

the pastyear 

Importance parent puts on child's religious training 



Interviewer evaluation of testing conditions 



Home observations; Interviewer observations of home 
environment 



CHILD SELF-ADMINISTERED SUPPLEMENT (10 to 14 years old) 



A. Home 



In last month, have R and parents gone to: Movies, 

shopping, outing, church 

In lastweek, have R and parents done: Crafts, 
schoolwork, games together 

Does R help around house 

Any rules about: Homework, TV, whereabouts, dating, 

parties 

How much say R has in making rules 

How often R argues with parent(s) about the rules 

How often each parenttalks over decisions, listens to R's 

side 

Who usually decides about: Buying clothes, spending 
money, friends, curfew, allowance, TV, religious training 



B. Parents 



How often each parent knows who R is with when R is not 
home 

Does R think parents spend enough time with him or her 
How often each parent misses events or activities 
importantto R 

How close R feels to each parent 

How well R and each parentshare ideas and talkabout 
things that matter 

In dealing with R, how often child and mother or father 
agree with each other 

Does R live with biological father, stepfather, or neither 
Do biological parents (and mother and stepfather, if 

applicable) get along, agree about rules, argue 

Does R feel caught in middle; can R talk to each parent 
about the other 



90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 














* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 








* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



* * * * 



* * 

* * 



* * 

* * 



* * * * 




















































































Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Children (Birth-Age 14) 



Survey Year: 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


WhatR tells parent about activities (TV and movies 
watched, whereabouts, teachers, and so forth) 


■■■ 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R feels (series): Sad, happy, nervous, bored, 
lonely, tired, excited, too busy, pressured 


■■■ 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R been away from mother or father for at least 2 
months, except summer camp 


■ 




* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Where, how old was R the last time away from mother or 
father 


■ 




* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


C. School and activities 


Current grade attending 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of R's school (8 items) 




* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of satisfaction with school 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual activities between school and dinner 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


If R goes home after school, is an adult usually present 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of schooling R anticipates 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


Is R member of any clubs, teams, or school activities 
in/out of school 


■ 








* 






* 


* 




* 


Perceptions of gender roles (six items) 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual activities in summer 












* 




* 




* 


* 


Does R feel safe in neighborhood 










* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual time watching TV on weekdays and on weekends 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times in lastyearR engaged in a series of 
criminal or delinquent acts 


■ 


* 


* 




* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Employment (Interviewer-administered in the Child Supplement after 2000) 


Work for pay (babysitting, paper route, yard work, etc.) 
, excluding chores around home; type of work 


■ 








* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




Usual frequency with which R works; hours worked in 
usual week in lasts months 


■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Money earned in a usual week 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 




* 


Work expectations at age 35 (14 year olds only) 




















* 


* 


E. Religion (Interviewer-administered in the Child Supplement after 2000) 


Present religion, attendance at religious services in past 
year 


■ 


* 


* 










* 


* 




* 


Does R attend services with or without parents 








* 


* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


Do friends attend services; if so, do they attend services 
atthe same place 


■ 










* 




* 


* 




* 


F. Friendships and peers 



Number of close friends of each sex 

How much R tells own parents about friends and friends' 

parents 

Are close friends in the same or a different grade or not in 

school 

How often R is lonely, wants more friends 

Does R feel pressure from friends to (series); Smoke, 
work hard in school, try drugs, drink alcohol, skip school, 
or commit a crime or do something violent 



































































































Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Children (Birth-Age 14) 



Survey Year: 


86 


88 


90 


92 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Risk-taking behaviors and attitudes (six items) 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Substance use 


Cigarette use; age first smoked; frequency 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alcohol use (more than a sip ortwo); age atwhich R first 
drank; frequency 


■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marijuana use; age atwhich R first used; frequency 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Use of substances (like glue, gas, sprays, fluids) that are 
"snlffed/huffed"; age atwhich R first used; frequency 


■ 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Otherdrug use (LSD, cocaine, uppers, downers); age at 
which R first used; frequency (age at first use/frequency 
dropped 2004 on) 


1 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Dating and relationships 


Age atwhich R had first date or wentoutalone with 
someone of opposite sex 


■ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


How often R usually has a date; Is It usually the same 
person 


■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


Best age and youngest age R can Imagine for getting 
married, having first child 


■ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


I. Sex education 


Any courses or time spent In class on sex education; 
grade, month and year 


■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Whom In family R talks to about sex 






* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


When during the menstrual cycle pregnancy Is most likely 
to occur 


■ 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


J . Computer use 


Does R have a computer at home 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


WhatR uses computer for most often 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ever used computer at school 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Where and from whom has R learned most about 
computers 


■ 






■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ever had a class or other training. In school or elsewhere, 
on: Computer use, programming, or word processing 


■ 






■ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R uses computerto do homework, play games, 
use e-mall, and so forth 


■ 






■ 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


K. Volunteer activities 


Do volunteer work after school? 










* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ever done any volunteer/community work sponsored by 
school? 




















* 


* 


Ever done any volunteer/community work not related to 
school? 
























Was volunteer/community work required for class or 
school? 








■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


* 


* 


Was volunteer/community work required or sponsored by 
church? 




















* 


* 


What volunteer/community organizations were you 
Involved In? 




















* 


* 



National Longitudinal Surveys, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2006 Handbook 































































































Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


I. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week laborforce and employment status 


* 


* 


* 










Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 


* 










Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 










J ob search activities 


* 


* 


* 










B. Work experience since January 1 of previous year through 1998 or date of last interview beginning in 201 


)0 


Weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B 


* 


Hours usually worked per week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B 


* 


Number of weeks unemployed, out of laborforce 


* 


* 


* 










Spells of unemployment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B 


* 


Characteristics of last job lasting 2 weeks or more and of first significant job after 
leaving high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Characteristics of jobs (more than 10 hours/week, more than 9 weeks in duration) since January 1 of previous 
year through 1998 or date of last interview beginning in 2000 


Occupation and industry (Census code) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shiftworked 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


Rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time to job, method of transportation 


* 


* 


* 










Covered by collective bargaining 


* 




* 










Is R union member 


* 


* 


* 










Availability of fringe benefits (CPS job only starting in 2000) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Global job satisfaction item 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Size of employer 


* 




* 










Reason for leaving job 


* 


* 


* 










Promotion and promotion potential with employer 


* 


* 


* 










II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Date of birth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Ethnic self-identification 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has lived away from mother 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Father's employment status, occupation, highest grade completed, ethnicity 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Contact with nonresidential parent(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Contact with sibling R feels closest to 








* 


* 






Biological relatedness of siblings 














* 


Current religion, religious attendance, importance of religion 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Education 


Current enrollment status, grade) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending school 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 





















Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Date of last enrollment 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Periods of nonattendance, grades when occurred, reason why 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Grades repeated or skipped 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade attended, highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


GED or diploma received, date received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is or was the school R attended public, private, or religious 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


High school curriculum 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Time spenton homework In school, out of school 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Style of teaching In English classes 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parent Involvement with R's schooling (19 Items In 1996-98, 17 Items In 2000 and 
2002) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J ob or career counseling received In high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Characteristics of R's school (nine Items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Level of satisfaction with school 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of high schools attended 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Colleges/universitles applied to 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of college enrollment 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


College degree received, date received (asked In 2000 and 2002) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of college attending (2- or 4-year) 


* 




* 










Field of study or specialization In college 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


College tuition 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Educational loans orfinanclal aid In college 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Other means of paying college expenses 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Highest grade R would like or expects to complete 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


HIghestgrade R's bestfriend would like to complete 


* 


* 


* 










C. Vocational training outside regular school (information on only the most recent prog 


ram was obtained in 200( 


)) 


Type(s) of training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Services provided by training program 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of training programs 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually spent In training 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was training related to specific job or employer, related to a promotion 


* 


* 


* 










Method of financing training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R have certificate orjourneyman's card 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Physical and mental health 


Does health limit work or school activity 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and duration of health limitation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Asthma 












* 


* 


Healthy behaviors 












* 


* 


Catastrophic events 














* 


Recent accidents. Injuries, Illnesses, hospitalization 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height, body weight 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Right- or left-handedness 




* 


* 















Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Menstrual period information 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Health insurance coverage for R, children 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


CES-Depression Scale (seven items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Relationship and fertility history and household characteristics 


Number, ages, and demographic characteristics of all household residents (only 
information on age and relationship was obtained beginning in 2000) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Family conflict scale 














* 


Number of close friends of each sex, their ages relative to R's age 








* 


* 




* 


Month and yearorage atfirstdate 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of people R has dated in the past 12 months 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How often R usually has a date 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unmarried R's: Status of current relationship 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship quality of steady dating relationship 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship embeddedness for serious, noncohabiting relationships 












* 


* 


Has R ever (since last interview) lived with someone R was not married to 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month and year or age of spouse or partner when R and spouse or partner began 
living together 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Characteristics of current spouse or partner: Ethnicity, religion, education, 
employment, income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship history: Characteristics of previous spouses or partners 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship quality: Happiness rating, positive activities series, topics of arguments 
series 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Relationship characteristics: household division of labor, economic embeddedness 












* 


* 


Relationship plans, expectations 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fertility history 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Use of various birth control methods 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Parenting attitudes 










* 


* 


* 


Prenatal care (females) 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


Health care and nutrition during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


Cigarette and alcohol use during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Drug use during pregnancy (females) 


* 


* 


* 








* 


Postnatal infant care (females) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected number of children 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's opinions or beliefs about parenting; actual parenting behaviors 








* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Financial characteristics and program participation 


Income of R and spouse from farm or own business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from wages or salary (military income included starting in 
2000) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from unemployment compensation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from public assistance 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from Food Stamps 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from Social Security, other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 










Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Income of R and spouse from military service (combined with civilian wages starting 
in 2000) 






* 










Income of R and spouse from child support 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support expected versus amount received 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income of R and spouse from other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance from others 














* 


Possession of various assets (R and spouse) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Asset market values (R and spouse) 


* 


* 


* 








* 


Flousehold income 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial strain 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of debts 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Military service (current or past) 


Branch of Armed Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Months spent in Armed Forces 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Military occupation(s) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Activation for reservists; reactivation for regular branches 










* 


* 


* 


Participation in VEAP orGI bill 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type and amount of military training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Formal education received while in service 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Attitudes toward work and self 


Knowledge of World of Work series 


* 


* 


* 










Characteristics of job R is willing to take (for Rs who are unemployed or out of labor 
force) 


* 


* 












Reaction to hypothetical job offers 


* 


* 


* 










Pearlin Mastery Scale (seven items) 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg) (10 items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Attitude toward women working 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Gender Role Attitudes (for Rs who are 14-16 at interview date) 












* 


* 


Ten-Item Personality Inventory 














* 


1. Child care and parenting behavior 


Child care arrangements in last month (youngest child only in 2000 and 2002) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Number of hours per week (youngest child only in 2000 and 2002 ) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Parenting behavior (youngest child only in 2000 and 2002) 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Cost per week (all children) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did child care problems force R to turn down job offer or to lose work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J . Looking for work 


R looking for work or employed when found current or most recent job 


* 


* 


* 










Methods of job search used 


* 


* 


* 










j ob offers rejected (while looking for each job) 


* 


* 


* 










Desired characteristics of job sought 


* 


* 


* 










III. ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS (located in self-report booklet through 1998) 


A. Computer use 


Does R have a computer at home or have access to one elsewhere 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 















Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


WhatR uses computer for most often 


* 


* 


* 










Has R ever used computer at school orcollege, oratwork 


* 


* 












How R has learned about computers 


* 


* 


* 










Has R ever had a class or training In computer use, programming, or word 
processing 


* 


* 


* 










How often R uses computer for various activities 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How many hours a week R uses a computer 












* 


* 


B. Substance use 


Extent, frequency of R's alcohol use; age first used 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Where and with whom was first drink 


* 


* 












Alcohol abuse behavior In pastyear series (had an argument, missed school or 
work, drove a car, and so on) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R usually drink beer, wine, or liquor 


* 




* 










Where and with whom R usually drinks 


* 


* 


* 










R's perception of how many drink at least sometimes (series); Students In R's 
grade, people R's age with whom R hangs out, people R's age In R's neighborhood 


* 




* 




* 




* 


Extent, frequency of cigarette use; age first used 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of marijuana use; age first used; various details 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of amphetamine use 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of use of substances (glue, gas, sprays, fluids) that are 
"sniffed/huffed" 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


Extent, frequency of cocaine use 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


Extent, frequency of "crack" use 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Age atwhich R first used each drug 


* 


* 


* 










Extent, frequency of use of other drugs (LSD, uppers, downers); age at which R first 
used 


* 








* 


* 


* 


Frequency of use of hallucinogens (LSD, PCP, peyote, mescaline) 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of use of sedatives or downers (barbiturates, sleeping pills) 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of use of other drugs (stimulants, heroin, steroids, MDMA/"Ecstasy", 
crystal meth./"lce") 








* 


* 


* 


* 


While high, has R ever: Hurt self or someone else; stayed home from school or 
work; gone late to school or work; driven a car 


* 


* 


* 










Due to drug use, have R's grades suffered; has R ever hurt chances fora raise or 
fora better job 


* 




* 










Has R overtaken sedatives, tranquilizers, stimulants, painkillers, steroids, heroin, 
hallucinogens, or an Injection of any drug without doctor's orders 


* 


* 


* 










C. Attitudes and expectations 


Risk-taking behaviors and attitudes (six Items) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Bestage for R to marry; youngestage atwhich R can Imagine getting married 


* 




* 










Best age and youngestage R can Imagine to have first child 


* 


* 


* 










Aspirations for future (marriage, fertility, employment, relationships) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Political attitudes and behaviors (age 21 and older only In 2006) 














* 


D. Sex education and sexual intercourse 


Any courses or time spent In class on sex education 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Grade R first had this course 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Who in family R talks to about sex 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Who outside family R talks to about sex 










* 


* 


* 


Ever had sexual intercourse; age at first intercourse 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of partners in last 12 months 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


When last sexual intercourse occurred 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


During last sexual intercourse, did R and partner use birth control and, if so, which 
method(s) 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


Relationship with and characteristics of partner at last intercourse 








* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever been pregnant, number of times (through 1998) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Month and year in which R got pregnant the first time, R's age atthe time 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


In the month before the last time R got pregnant, did R or R's partner use birth 
control and, if so, which method(s) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R orR's partneruse a birth control method on every occasion of sexual 
intercourse that month 


* 


* 


* 










Has R ever had an abortion and, if so, how many 


* 


* 


* 










Month and yearof R's first abortion, and R's age atthe time 


* 


* 


* 










E. Home and neighborhood environment 


Does R live with biological father or stepfather 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Do biological parents (and motherand stepfather, if applicable) getalong, agree 
about who sets rules, argue 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R feel caughtin the middle; can R talk about each parentwith the other 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent of neighborhood problems (series): Disrespect for laws, incidence of crime or 
violence, incidence of unemployment, and so forth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has run away from home 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's age the first time R ran away 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Criminal activities 


Crimes or delinquent activities R has committed in the lastyear(gotin a fight, stole 
something, and so on) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever been convicted on any charges except a minor traffic violation; if so, 
what was R's age atthe time 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of times R has been convicted of something 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of most recent conviction 


* 


* 


* 










Charges on which R was convicted (for example, assault, robbery, or theft) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R ever been convicted on charges in adult court 


* 


* 


* 










Has R ever been on probation; has R been on probation since last interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


When R's (most recent) probation period ended 


* 


* 


* 










Has R ever been sentenced to spend time in a youth or adult corrections institution 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Date of most recent release from corrections facility 


* 


* 












Number of times R has been referred to a court-related counseling or diversion 
program by police, courts, school, or own parents; if so, age atwhich this first 
occurred 


* 


* 


* 










Date on which (most recent) counseling program ended 


* 


* 


* 










G. Volunteer activities 


Volunteer work performed in last 2 years or since last interview 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Was any of the volunteer work: Courtordered, church- or school-sponsored, other 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 











Selected Variables by Survey Year: NLSY79 Young Adults (Age 15 and Over) 



Variable 


94 


96 


98 


00 


02 


04 


06 


Types of organizations R is or was involved with (for example, service, church, 
youth) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Mental health 


Has R received any help foran emotional, behavioral, orfamily problem in the last 
12 months 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Type of problem(s) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Has R felt or has anyone suggested that R needed help for any behavioral, 
emotional, or mental problem in the past 12 months? 


* 


* 


* 










Does R regularly take any medicine or prescription drug to help control activity level 
or behavior 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



National Longitudinal Surveys, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2006 Handbook 
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THE NLS ORIGINAL COHORTS: 
MATURE AND YOUNG WOMEN 



I nterviews of the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of 
Vlature Women and of Young Women were begun in the 
mid-1960s because the U.S. Department of Labor was inter- 
ested in studying the employment patterns of two groups of 
women. Respondents to the NLS of Mature Women were in 
their 30s and early 40s, and many were reentering the 
workforce and balancing the roles of homemaker, mother, 
and labor force participant. The NLS of Young Women in- 
cluded women in their teens and early 20s, who were com- 
pleting school, making initial career and job decisions, and 
starting families. The surveys of both cohorts were discon- 
tinued after the 2003 interviews. 

Chapter organization 

This chapter begins with a summary of the NLS Mature 
Women and Young Women samples and special features of 
the sample design. Users then will find information regard- 
ing the interviews, fielding periods, retention rates, and sam- 
pling weights for the cohorts. The chapter continues with 
descriptions of the topical content of the data sets and infor- 
mation on the specific data files and documentation avail- 
able for each cohort. Finally, tables provide further detail on 
the types of questions asked in the surveys and the survey 
years in which the questions were included. 

The samples 

During 1966, the U.S. Census Bureau conducted two house- 



hold screenings. Using information about household resi- 
dents compiled during these screenings, two cohorts of 
women were established: 5,393 Mature Women ages 30 to 44 
asofMarch31, 1967, and 5,533 Young Women ages 14to24 
as of December 31, 1967. Each sample group represented the 
civilian, noninstitutionalized population of women in the age 
group residing in the United States at the time the samples 
were selected. To meet the requirement of providing statisti- 
cally reliable estimates for black Americans, blacks were to 
be represented in the sample at twice their expected rate in 
the population. 

During 1967 and 1968, the first interviews were con- 
ducted with the NLS of Mature Women and the NLS of Young 
Women, respectively. Of the 5,393 Mature Women identified 
during the household screenings, 5,083 (94 percent) partici- 
pated in the 1967 interview. Of the 5,533 Young Women 
designated for interview, 5,159 (93 percent) completed the 
initial interview in 1968. Table 5.1 presents, by race, the num- 
ber of respondents in the two NLS cohorts of women inter- 
viewed during the initial survey and several subsequent 
surveys. Data through the 2003 survey are now available to 
researchers. 

Multiple-respondent households 

Mature and Young Women. The sampling design used by 
the U.S. Census Bureau to select respondents for the four 



Table 5.1. Number of respondents interviewed by cohort and race: Mature and Young Women 



Cohort 


Initial survey 


10-year survey 


20-year survey 


30-year survey 


Final survey 


Mature Women 


1967 


1977 


1987 


1997 


2003 


Total 


5,083 


3,964 


3,241 


2,608 


2,237 


Nonblacks 


3,693 


2,892 


2,383 


1,939 


1,692 


Blacks 


1,390 


1,072 


858 


669 


544 


Young Women 


1968 


1978 


1988 


1997 


2003 


Total 




3,902 


3,508 


3,049 


2,857 


Nonblacks 




2,838 


2,628 


2,287 


2,113 


Blacks 




1,064 


880 


762 


744 
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1960s cohorts made it possible for an NLS household to 
include multiple respondents from the same cohort or from 
different cohorts. At the time the samples were selected, 
one-half of the respondents from the Mature Women cohort 
shared their household with at least one other NLS respon- 
dent; more than three-quarters of the respondents from the 
Young Women cohort shared the same household with at 
least one other NLS respondent. A matching process, con- 
ducted after interviews had been completed with each of the 
1960s cohorts, identified common relationships in these mul- 
tiple-respondent households during the early survey years. 
Variables present in the data files identify each of the re- 
spondents belonging to a multiple-respondent household at 
the time of the screening. 

Table 5.2 presents the number of matched pairs for the 
NLS of Mature and Young Women by cohort and relation- 
ship. During the initial survey years, 492 Mature Women 
respondents shared a household with a husband who was a 
respondent in the Older Men cohort, 1,540 Mature Women 
lived with a daughter who was a member of the Young Women 
cohort, and 1,620 Mature Women resided in the same house- 
hold as a son who was a respondent in the Young Men 
cohort. Originally, 574 Young Women respondents shared a 
household with a husband who was a respondent in the 
Young Men cohort, and 963 Young Women resided in the 
same household as a father who was a respondent in the 
Older Men cohort. In addition, some of the Young Women 
lived with siblings participating in the surveys: 949 shared a 
household with a sister who was also a respondent in the 
Young Women cohort, and 1 ,243 Young Women lived with a 
brother who was a member of the Young Men cohort. Attri- 
tion and mortality of one or more members have reduced the 



number of pairs for whom data are available across survey 
years. 

These pairs offer unique samples for a number of re- 
search topics. However, the original cohorts do not contain 
nationally representative samples of spouses and siblings 
of all ages and living arrangements. For example, sibling 
pairs represent only those who were fairly close in age and 
both in the sampled age range at the time of the initial survey. 
Users should be aware of these statistical sampling issues 
when using NLS data to study siblings and spouses. 

Interviews and fielding periods 

Mature Women. Respondents in the Mature Women cohort 
participated in 21 interviews from 1967 to 2003. Interviewers 
from the U.S. Census Bureau conducted all of the surveys. 
Interviewers administered 14 of these surveys primarily in 
person, 6 by telephone, and 1 (the 1968 survey) by mail. 
Users should note that, in years during which the survey 
was conducted primarily in person, some interviews were 
administered by telephone when the interviewer decided this 
alternative method was necessary. Interviews of Mature 
Women took place during a 3 -month period in the spring 
and summer, with only the 1992 survey conducted during 
the fall. Table 5.3 lists the mode of interview (in person or by 
telephone) and completion rates for each survey of the Ma- 
ture Women cohort. 

Young Women. The Young Women cohort completed 22 
interviews from 1968 to 2003. Interviewers from the U.S. 
Census Bureau conducted all surveys. Interviewers admin- 
istered 16 of these surveys primarily in person and 6 by tele- 



Table 5.2. Number of respondent pairs by cohort and relationship identified during the initial survey 
years: Mature and Young Women 



Cohort relationships: Mature women 


Number 
of pairs 


Cohort reiationships: Young Women 


Number 
of pairs 


Mature Women-Older Men 


506 


Young women-Mature women 


1,848 


Wife-husband (same household) 


492 


Daughter-mother (same household) 


1,540 


Daughter-father (same household) 


11 


Daughter-mother (different household) 


308 


Sister-brother (same household) 


3 


Young Women-Young Men 


2,398 


Mature Women-Young Women 


1,848 


Sister-brother (same household) 


1,243 


Mother-daughter (same household) 


1,540 


Sister-brother (different household) 


571 


Mother-daughter (different household) 


308 


Wife-husband (same household) 


574 


Mature Women-Young Men 


1,671 


Wife-husband (different household) 


10 


Mother-son (same household) 


1,620 


Young Women-Older Men 


988 


Mother-son (different household) 


51 


Daughter-father (same household) 


963 






Daughter-father (different household) 


25 






Young Women-Young Women 


949 






Sisters (same household) 


949 
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Table 5.3. Mature Women interview schedule 



Year' 


Personal 


Telephone 


Not available 


Interviewed 


Not Interviewed 


1974 


917 


21 .2% 


3,326 


77.0% 


79 


1 .8% 


4,322 


761 


15.0% 


1976 


612 


14.7 


3,560 


85.3 


0 


— 


4,172 


911 


17.9 


1979 


472 


12.4 


3,328 


87.3 


12 


0.3 


3,812 


1,271 


25.0 


1981 


383 


10.4 


3,294 


89.6 


0 


— 


3,677 


1,406 


27.7 


1984 


354 


10.3 


3,063 


89.5 


5 


0.1 


3,422 


1,661 


32.7 


1986 


366 


11.0 


2,948 


88.4 


21 


0.6 


3,335 


1,748 


34.4 


1989 


2,567 


83.0 


513 


16.6 


14 


0.5 


3,094 


1,989 


39.1 


1992 


2,298 


77.8 


602 


20.4 


53 


1.8 


2,953 


2,130 


41.9 


1995 


2,144 


79.1 


536 


19.8 


31 


1.1 


2,711 


2,372 


46.7 


1999 


1,523 


61.7 


813 


33.0 


131 


5.3 


2,467 


2,616 


51.5 


2001 


1,376 


59.4 


883 


38.1 


59 


2.5 


2,318 


2,765 


54.4 


2003 


1,299 


58.1 


836 


37.4 




4.5 


2,237 


2,847 


56.0 



' The years with available mode of interview data are listed. person and part over the telephone are inoluded in the telephone 
Missing years do not have this information reoorded. oategory. 

NOTE: Respondents who conducted part of an interview in 



phone. Users should note that, in years during which the 
survey was conducted primarily in person, some interviews 
were administered by telephone when an interviewer con- 
sidered this alternative method necessary. The majority of 
the earlier interviews with Young Women respondents oc- 
curred from January through March; fielding of post-1987 
interviews shifted to the summer, with only the 1993 inter- 
view taking place in the fall. Table 5.4 lists the mode of 
interview (in person or by telephone) and completion rates 
for each survey of the Young Women cohort. 

CAPI surveys. The 1995 survey marked the departure from a 
paper-and-pencil instrument (PAPI) to a computer-assisted 
personal interview (CAPI). In 1995, the Mature Women and 
Young Women cohorts responded to the same survey in- 
strument during the same fielding period; the data for the 
two cohorts are still presented separately on the cross-co- 
hort CD and are separate downloadable files on the 
www.bls.gov/nls Web site. 

Attrition 

Mature Women. In 2003, 2,237 respondents (44.0 percent) 
of the original 5,083 Mature Women continued to participate 
in the survey. The retention rate is the percentage of base- 



year respondents (including those who have subsequently 
died or become institutionalized) interviewed in any given 
year; table 5.5 presents the total number of respondents in- 
terviewed in each survey round and the survey’s retention 
rate at that point. Because many of the Mature Women died, 
the participation measure was the percentage of respondents 
interviewed out of all respondents known to be alive. With a 
base that excluded deceased respondents but included in- 
stitutionalized respondents, 62.2 percent of the Mature 
Women continued to participate in 2003. Users should note 
that institutionalized respondents were excluded from inter- 
viewing during all surveys except 2003; in 2003, institution- 
alized respondents were asked to participate if they were 
capable of being interviewed. Until the mid-1980s, the U.S. 
Census Bureau enforced a policy of excluding from contin- 
ued interviewing respondents who refused to be interviewed 
or were not interviewed for any reason for 2 consecutive 
years; the agency changed the rules and attempted to inter- 
view some of these respondents beginning in 1986. By the 
time of the 2003 survey, the major groups not interviewed 
included 1,036 respondents who refused an interview, 1,485 
respondents whom the Census Bureau reported as deceased, 
and 147 women who were dropped after 2 consecutive years 
of noninterview and not included in the expanded 1986 
sample. 
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Table 5.4. Young Women interview schedule 



Year^ 


Personal 


Telephone 


Not available 


Interviewed 


Not Interviewed 


1975 


887 


20.9% 


3,329 


78.4% 


27 


0.6% 


4,243 


916 


17.8% 


1977 


660 


16.1 


3,434 


83.6 


14 


0.3 


4,108 


1,051 


20.4 


1980 


333 


8.8 


3,468 


91.2 


0 


— 


3,801 


1,358 


26.3 


1982 


376 


10.3 


3,273 


89.7 


1 


2 


3,650 


1,509 


29.2 


1985 


369 


9.9 


3,343 


89.9 


8 


0.2 


3,720 


1,439 


27.9 


1987 


344 


9.5 


3,273 


89.9 


22 


0.6 


3,639 


1,520 


29.5 


1991 


2,502 


73.6 


860 


25.3 


38 


1.1 


3,400 


1,759 


34.1 


1993 


2,071 


65.0 


1,082 


34.0 


34 


1.1 


3,187 


1,972 


38.2 


1995 


2,144 


71.0 


844 


28.0 


31 


1.0 


3,019 


2,140 


41.5 


1999 


1,505 


51.9 


1,238 


42.7 


157 


5.4 


2,900 


2,259 


43.8 


2001 


1,388 


49.5 


1,319 


47.0 


99 


3.5 


2,806 


2,353 


45.6 


2003 


1,392 


48.7 


1,326 


46.4 


139 


4.9 


2,857 


2,302 


44.6 



' The years with available mode of interview data are listed. NOTE: Respondents who conducted part of an interview in 
Missing years do not have this information recorded. person and part over the telephone are included in the telephone 

^ Less than 0.05%. category. 



Young Women. In 2003, 2,857 respondents (55.4 percent) of 
the original 5,159 Young Women continued to participate in 
the survey. Table 5.5 presents the total number of respon- 
dents interviewed in each survey round and the survey’s 
retention rate at that point. Although fewer Young Women 
than Mature Women have died, a better participation mea- 
sure looks at the percentage of respondents interviewed out 
of all respondents who are known to be alive. With a base 
that excludes deceased respondents but includes institu- 
tionalized respondents, 59 percent of the Young Women con- 
tinued to participate in 2003. Until the mid-1980s, the Census 
Bureau enforced a policy of excluding from continued inter- 
viewing respondents who refused to be interviewed or were 
not interviewed for any reason for 2 consecutive years; the 
agency attempted to interview most of these respondents 
beginning in 1985. By the time of the 2003 survey, the major 
groups not interviewed included 1,382 respondents who re- 
fused an interview, 176 respondents who could not be lo- 
cated, 315 respondents whom the Census Bureau reported 
as deceased, and 248 women who were dropped from the 
sample after 2 consecutive years of noninterview and not 
included in the expanded 1985 sample. As with the Mature 
Women cohort, respondents institutionalized in Jail or long- 
term care facilities were not interviewed, except in 2003 when 
respondents in care facilities were interviewed if possible. 



Sampling weights 

Mature and Young Women. The Census Bureau created 
sampling weights for each cohort after the initial interview; 
the Center for Human Resource Research (CHRR) at The 
Ohio State University has adjusted them after each subse- 
quent interview. These weights account for the 
overrepresentation of blacks in the initial sample and for per- 
sons who were not interviewed. Analysis of each of the 
cohorts indicates that the weighting scheme used to com- 
pensate for nonresponse has allowed the samples to remain 
representative (Rhoton, 1984; Rhoton and Nagi, 1991; 
Zagorsky and Rhoton, 1998). In 2003, a series of revised 
reason for noninterview variables and revised sampling 
weights were released based on new information on dates of 
death provided by the Social Security Administration. 

Major data elements 

The surveys of the women collected three basic types of 
information: (1) Core data on each respondent’s labor mar- 
ket experiences, training investments, schooling, family in- 
come and assets, physical well-being, and geographic 
residence; (2) background information on the respondent’s 
family and household composition and on her marital and 
fertility history; and (3) supplementary data specific to the 
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Table 5.5. Interview schedules and retention rates: Mature and Young Women 





Mature Women 


Young Women 


Year 


Primary 
type of 
interview' 


Totai 

interviewed 


Retention 

rate^ 


Response rate, 
iiving 

respondents oniy 


Primary 
type of 
interview' 


Totai 

interviewed 


Retention 

rate^ 


Response rate, 
iiving 

respondents oniy 


1967 


Personai 


5,083 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1968 


Maii 


4,910 


96.6 


97.0 


Personai 


5,159 


100.0 


100.0 


1969 


Personai 


4,712 


92.7 


93.3 


Personai 


4,930 


95.6 


95.6 


1970 


— - 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


4,766 


92.4 


92.5 


1971 


Personai 


4,575 


90.0 


91.1 


Personai 


4,714 


91.4 


91.6 


1972 


Personai 


4,471 


88.0 


89.2 


Personai 


4,625 


89.6 


90.0 


1973 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


4,424 


85.8 


86.1 


1974 


Teiephone 


4,322 


85.0 


86.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Teiephone 


4,243 


82.2 


82.7 


1976 


Teiephone 


4,172 


82.1 


84.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


Personai 


3,964 


78.0 


80.2 


Teiephone 


4,108 


79.6 


80.1 


1978 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,902 


75.6 


76.1 


1979 


Teiephone 


3,812 


75.0 


77.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Teiephone 


3,801 


73.7 


74.2 


1981 


Teiephone 


3,677 


72.3 


75.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1982 


Personai 


3,542 


69.7 


73.1 


Teiephone 


3,650 


70.8 


71.4 


1983 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,547 


68.7 


69.4 


1984 


Teiephone 


3,422 


67.3 


71.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1985 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Teiephone 


3,720 


72.1 


72.9 


1986 


Teiephone 


3,335 


65.6 


70.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1987 


Personai 


3,241 


63.7 


68.7 


Teiephone 


3,639 


70.5 


71.5 


1988 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,508 


68.0 


69.0 


1989 


Personai 


3,094 


60.9 


66.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1991 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,400 


65.9 


67.1 


1992 


Personai 


2,953 


58.1 


65.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1993 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,187 


61.8 


63.1 


1995 


Personai 


2,711 


53.3 


61.3 


Personai 


3,019 


58.5 


60.0 


1997 


Personai 


2,608 


51.3 


61.0 


Personai 


3,049 


59.1 


61.1 


1999 


Personai 


2,467 


48.5 


59.2 


Personai 


2,900 


56.2 


58.4 


2001 


Personai 


2,318 


45.6 


57.9 


Personai 


2,806 


54.4 


57.0 


2003 


Personai 


2,237 


44.0 


62.2 


Personai 


2,857 


55.4 


59.0 



'Even in years during which the survey was conducted in 
person, some interviews were administered by teiephone when 
an interviewer determined that method to be the most appropriate 
forcompieting acase. 



^Retention rate is defined as the percentage of base-year re- 
spondents who were interviewed in any given survey year, in- 
oiuded in the caicuiations are deceased and institutionaiized 
respondents, as weii as those serving in the miiitary. 



age, stage of life, or labor market attachment of the cohort 
(for example, household responsibilities, childcare arrange- 
ments, retirement plans, volunteer work). 

This section provides brief summaries of the major data 
elements available for respondents in the NLS of Mature and 
Young Women. Certain data elements were collected longi- 
tudinally, while others are available only for particular sur- 
vey years; not all data elements will be present for all 
respondents. Because the descriptions below are not com- 
prehensive, readers interested in additional information 



should review the topical descriptions of variables found in 
the Mature Women User’s Guide and the Young Women 
User’s Guide (available at www.bls.gov/nls), examine the de- 
tailed variable tables provided at the end of this chapter, 
acquire copies of the survey instruments, and browse the 
documentation files present in the separate Mature Women 
and Young Women data sets. 

Data elements for the NLS of Mature and Young Women 
are discussed in the order presented in figure 5.1. 
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Figure 5.1. Data elements in the NLS of Mature and Young Women 



1 


Labor market experiences 


10 


Attitudes, aspirations, and psychological well-being 


2 


Work-related discrimination 


11 


Geographic and environmental data 


3 

4 


Training investments 

Schooling information (school records, aptitude, IQ) 


12 


Demographics, family background, and household 
composition 


5 


Retirement status and plans, pensions 


13 


Marital and fertility histories 


6 


Volunteer work and leisure-time activities 


14 


Child care arrangements 


7 


Income and assets 


15 


Care of ill and disabled persons 


8 


Physical well-being, health care, and health insurance 


16 


Household chores 


9 


Alcohol and cigarette use 


17 


Transfers 



1. Labor market experiences 

Mature and Young Women. Each survey collected informa- 
tion on the respondent’s labor force status during the sur- 
vey week. Although the data are similar, users should note 
that the questions in this section were changed beginning 
with the 1995 survey to reflect the redesign of the Current 
Population Survey. Employed respondents gave details 
about their occupation, class of worker, rate of pay, hours 
worked per week, and job satisfaction. Additional questions 
asked during selected surveys collected information about 
the respondent’s job or job-related activities, such as shift 
worked, union membership, tenure, and types of fringe ben- 
efits. 

Each survey asked about the number of weeks the re- 
spondent worked in the past year or since her last interview. 
Respondents who reported being unemployed or out of the 
labor force provided data about their activities. Included is 
information on method(s) that respondents used to seek 
employment, the number of weeks they spent looking for 
work, their reasons for not looking for work, and the number 
of weeks they spent out of the labor force. 

Selected surveys collected detailed job information for 
intervening jobs. Specific information includes the start and 
stop dates for each job, the number of hours that the respon- 
dent worked, the occupation and industry of each job, the 
respondent’s class of worker, her rate of pay, and her reason 
for leaving the job. 

2. Work-related discrimination 

Mature and Young Women. Mature Women respondents 
answered questions on work-related discrimination during 
the 1972, 1977, 1982, 1987, 1989, 1995, and 2001 surveys; 
Young Women responded to these questions during the 1972, 
1978, 1980, 1982, 1983, 1988, 1995, and 2001 interviews. In 
general, each series of questions asked whether the respon- 
dent had experienced a particular type of discrimination (age, 
race, religion, nationality, sex, marital status, or health-re- 



lated) for a specified amount of time. In 1995 and 2001, this 
list also included discrimination based on weight, sexual ori- 
entation, or AIDS status. A follow-up question gathered 
information on the way in which the discrimination was ex- 
perienced (not hired, not promoted, paid less for equal work, 
fired, and so forth). The 1988 Young Women survey in- 
cluded an expanded series that asked about steps taken to 
resolve the problem and the results of this action. 

3. Training investments 

Mature Women. The initial survey collected information on 
the training experiences of each respondent during high 
school and after her regular schooling ended. Questions 
included: (1) Whether the respondent had enrolled in a vo- 
cational or commercial training program while in high school; 
(2) the type of high school specialty (for example, typing or 
bookkeeping); (3) the number of years in which she had en- 
rolled in typing or shorthand classes; and (4) whether she 
had enrolled in other training programs. 

Details recorded about each training program included 
the type of training, the time spent by the respondent in 
training, and whether she used the skills acquired in the pro- 
gram on her current job. Interviewers also asked about cer- 
tifications that the respondent had earned to practice a 
profession or a trade and about her plans to enroll in educa- 
tional courses or training programs in the future. Subse- 
quent surveys updated both the respondent’s training and 
certification records. 

Post- 1977 surveys of this cohort gathered information 
about the respondent’s participation in on-the-job training 
programs and other vocational programs. Data collected 
about each program include its overall length, the number of 
hours the respondent spent in the program each week, and 
whether she completed the program. 

Young Women. The initial 1968 survey collected information 
on the training plans and experiences of respondents since 
they had stopped attending regular school. Eor each train- 
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ing program, detailed information includes the type of train- 
ing, the length of the training program, the number of hours 
the respondent was enrolled per week, whether she com- 
pleted the program, and whether she used the skills acquired 
in the program on her current or last job. Subsequent sur- 
veys have updated information about training experiences 
and certifications. 

Beginning in 1980, the survey fielded two series of ques- 
tions, one dealing with the respondent’s participation in on- 
the-job training (OJT), and the other with other training 
courses or educational programs. The OJT series included 
questions about the duration and intensity of the training 
and whether the respondent was still attending or had com- 
pleted the program. The second training series collected 
data on the respondent’s participation in any other training 
program, including whether the program was an apprentice- 
ship. 

4. Schooling information (school records, aptitude, IQ) 

Mature Women. Selected surveys gathered information on 
the educational status and attainment of respondents in the 
Mature Women cohort. The initial survey asked about the 
highest grade of regular school the respondent attended, 
whether that grade was completed, the type of curriculum 
(such as vocational, commercial, or college preparatory) she 
followed, and whether she completed any additional 
coursework since earning a diploma. Interviewers updated 
school attainment information during the 1977, 1987, 1989, 
and 1995-2003 surveys. 

Various interviews gathered information on whether the 
respondent attended high school and whether or when she 
received a diploma or a GED. College attendance informa- 
tion — including type of degree received, field of study, and 
the number of weeks and hours per week spent on college 
education — also was collected during selected surveys. Fi- 
nally, data on current school enrollment status, the highest 
grade of school attended, and whether that grade was com- 
pleted are available in early survey years for each family 
member living in the respondent’s household. 

Young Women. A primary focus of the Young Women sur- 
veys was on schooling and the transition from school to 
work. Therefore, the interviews of this cohort regularly col- 
lected information regarding both the respondent’s enroll- 
ment in regular schooling and her subsequent educational 
attainment. In addition, a separate 1968 survey of high 
schools attended by respondents in this cohort provided 
details on school characteristics and respondent test scores. 

The following types of school-related information 
are available for respondents in this cohort: The 

respondent’s school enrollment status, the grade she was 
attending at the interview date, the highest grade completed. 



the date she received a diploma or equivalent, whether she 
attended college, the type of college degree she earned, the 
type of curriculum she followed in high school and college, 
her college field of study, the types of financial assistance 
she received, the amount of college tuition paid, and the 
type of school (public or private) that she attended. 

During 1968, a special set of questions gathered infor- 
mation from the respondent on her high school and college 
experiences. These questions asked for details on her par- 
ticipation in high school extracurricular activities, the amount 
of time she spent on homework, and the high school sub- 
jects she liked and disliked. 

In several survey years. Young Women were asked about 
their educational aspirations and expectations. Information 
gathered includes the years of education the respondent 
desired, the college degree she wanted, the years of educa- 
tion she expected to get, and, if she planned on attending 
college, the type of college she expected to attend and her 
specific field of study. 

A special school survey mailed directly to each school 
in 1968 collected information on secondary schools attended 
by respondents in this cohort. Data included characteristics 
of the school (such as type of school, student enrollment by 
grade, expenditure per pupil, and number of books in the 
library) and characteristics of the school’s teachers and coun- 
selors (for example, number of teachers and counselors and 
the amounts of their salaries). A set of constructed variables 
summarized characteristics, such as the ratio of students to 
teachers, and provides an index of overall school quality. 

The school survey also recorded respondents’ grade 
point averages and individual test scores from instruments 
such as the Otis/Beta/Gamma, California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, and the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (available for selected respondents). An 
“IQ score’’ created from these data is available for more than 
3,300 of the Young Women respondents. Finally, the school 
survey collected information about respondents’ school be- 
havior with regard to absenteeism, disciplinary actions, and 
so forth. 

5. Retirement status and plans, pensions 

Mature Women. All but two surveys since 1977 sought 
information on respondents’ retirement plans, expectations, 
and eligibility for various pension plans. Questions fielded 
from 1979-86 asked the age at which the respondent ex- 
pected to stop working, her eligibility to receive Social Secu- 
rity or Railroad Retirement benefits, and the number of years 
for which she has been employed in jobs covered by Social 
Security. These surveys also recorded the age at which she 
would be eligible for full rather than reduced benefits, the 
number of years for which she worked for each employer, 
and the type of provider for her pension plan. In addition. 
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each respondent reported the sources of income she expected 
during retirement, and, if she did not expect to receive pen- 
sion benefits, the reason. 

The 1989 survey collected the above information sepa- 
rately for both respondents and their spouses. In addition, 
this survey included a very large section devoted to pension 
questions. This series determined the most important pen- 
sion plan for the respondent, the most important pension 
plan for her spouse, and any other pension or survivor’s 
benefits for which she was eligible through her spouse’s (or 
former spouse’s) employment or military service. This sec- 
tion also asked for the characteristics of each pension pro- 
vider, the characteristics of each plan, and locator information 
used for the pension-matching project described below. 

With this information, the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan conducted a special pension- 
matching project in conjunction with the Census Bureau. 
The locator information enabled the Census Bureau to ob- 
tain pension plan summary descriptions from respondents’ 
employers. These plans were then coded using a protocol 
developed for the Survey of Consumer Finances. A total of 
1,329 respondents (out of 1,900 households reporting pen- 
sion eligibility) participated in at least 1 of 8 15 different pen- 
sion plans. Users can find these data on the cross-cohort 
CD that includes the Mature and Young Women data sets. 

Each survey of the Mature Women since 1992 included 
questions that gathered details on pension plans, updating 
the 1989 information. In addition, the income-asset section 
of the questionnaire examined the retirement income received 
by the respondent and her spouse from various sources 
(such as Social Security, pensions, and disability benefits) 
during most survey years. 

Young Women. The most recent surveys of the Young 
Women (1) added “retired” as a reason why the respondent 
was not in the labor force during the survey week, (2) re- 
corded whether a retirement pension program is available 
through the respondent’s employer, and (3) determined 
amounts of income received by the respondent and her 
spouse during the past calendar year from retirement-related 
sources such as Social Security. 

The 1991 and 1995-2003 surveys included questions on 
pension coverage and vesting rights for respondents who 
indicated that their employer provided a retirement pension 
program. Respondents enrolled in an employer’s pension 
program gave information on the method used to determine 
their benefit amount (either defined benefit or defined contri- 
bution) and whether they were vested in the pension plan. 
Those not vested answered questions about the number of 
years until vesting and what would happen if they left the 
employer before that time. Specific sources of pension in- 
come during the past 12 months for the respondent and her 
spouse were determined during the 1993-2003 surveys. 



6. Volunteer work and leisure-time activities 

Mature and Young Women. Respondents gave information 
in selected surveys on the number of weeks and number of 
hours per week they spent during the past year in unpaid 
volunteer work. Respondents also were asked about the 
type(s) of organization(s) in which they volunteered. Occa- 
sional questions further asked why the respondent engaged 
in volunteer work, whether she held an office or position 
within the volunteer organization(s), and whether she par- 
ticipated in volunteer work to change social conditions. In 
1967 (Mature Women) or 1983 (Young Women), respondents 
answered a single question about how they spent their time 
when not engaged in housework or working for pay. 

7. Income and assets 

Mature and Young Women. The survey regularly asked 
about the total income received by each respondent’s family 
during the past year; it also covered the amount of income 
received by the respondent herself and by her spouse from 
various sources during that period. Sources included wages 
and salary, business or farm income, unemployment com- 
pensation, rental income, interest and dividends, child sup- 
port, alimony. Social Security, disability payments, public 
assistance. Food Stamps, and pension benefits. 

In 1995-2003, special sections addressed to women who 
had been widowed since their last interview determined the 
type and amount of benefits or other assistance that the 
widow had received in connection with her husband’s death. 
Sources of income recorded include insurance. Social Secu- 
rity, pensions, and family members. 

A series of questions on family assets and debts col- 
lected details on (1) whether the respondent and her spouse 
owned their own home, other types of real estate, or automo- 
biles and, if so, the total market value and amount owed on 
each; (2) the value of other assets such as savings accounts, 
U.S. Savings Bonds, stocks or bonds, and personal loans; 
and (3) whether there were other personal debts, such as 
money owed to stores, physicians, hospitals, or banks. In 
selected years, the respondent stated whether she believed 
that her overall financial position was better, worse, or about 
the same as it was a few years earlier. In recent survey years, 
respondents were asked about the income and assets of part- 
ners. In 2003, a series of questions recorded the respondent’s 
perception of how adequate her or her family’s income was 
to meet basic needs. 

8. Physical well-being, healthcare, and health 

insurance 

Mature and Young Women. A comprehensive set of health- 
related variables is available for respondents. This informa- 
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tion includes the respondent’s health status, perceived 
changes in her health over time, specific health conditions 
she has experienced, types of health-related problems, and 
data on her health insurance coverage. For all interviews, 
the life status of respondents in both cohorts at the time of 
the interview is indicated by the presence or absence of “de- 
ceased” as a reason for noninterview. 

Various surveys asked respondents to rate their health. 
Periodic questions asked if the respondent considered her 
health to have changed over time. Self-reported height and 
weight measurements are available for Mature Women inter- 
viewed in 1992 and 1997-2001 and for Young Women inter- 
viewed in 1991, with another weight measurement obtained 
for both cohorts in 1995. In 2003, self-reports on weight were 
collected for both cohorts, and interviewers measured re- 
spondent height whenever possible or asked for self-reports. 
Respondents provided information about specific diseases 
that limited or prevented them from working during the post- 
1989 surveys of the Mature Women and the 1973 and 1991- 
2003 surveys of the Young Women. 

During multiple surveys, interviewers asked respon- 
dents whether they experienced health-related problems such 
as pain, tiring easily, weakness, aches, or swelling. A second 
series, fielded during the same surveys, asked the respon- 
dent whether she ever had difficulty performing a predeter- 
mined set of activities, such as walking, using stairs, or 
standing for long periods. 

The survey collected information on occupation-related 
health problems at multiple survey points. Respondents iden- 
tified specific workplace conditions that would hamper their 
ability to work, such as places that were hot or damp or 
places that had fumes or noise. The 1980 survey of Young 
Women included a series of questions asking the respon- 
dent to rate conditions at her current job. In 1991, Young 
Women stated whether they had ever been refused employ- 
ment or been unable to hold a job or stay in school because 
of health issues. 

The 1991 and 1993 Young Women surveys gathered in- 
formation about the number of times the respondent had had 
an overnight hospital stay during the past 12 months and 
how often the respondent had been treated at clinics or by 
physicians during the past 5 years. In the 2003 survey, both 
the Mature and Young Women were asked more detailed 
questions concerning any hospital stays. The data set also 
includes health insurance information, collected during the 
1981, 1986, and post- 1989 surveys of Mature Women and 
the post- 1988 surveys of young women. The 1995-2003 
surveys of both cohorts included questions about respon- 
dents’ menopausal status and hormone use during meno- 
pause. Finally, the 1995 survey of both cohorts of women 
and the 1997-2003 Mature Women surveys asked respon- 
dents whether they had driven a motor vehicle in the past 12 
months, the distance they drove, whether they drove at 



night, and why they stopped driving, if applicable. 

9. Alcohol and cigarette use 

Mature and Young Women. The 1989 and 1995-2003 Ma- 
ture Women surveys and the 1991-2003 Young Women sur- 
veys included several questions for respondents who 
reported drinking alcoholic beverages. Though the details 
vary by year, questions typically focused on the frequency 
and intensity of alcohol use in the past month and since the 
last interview. In 1991, Young Women respondents also were 
asked two questions concerning alcohol use over their life- 
time. 

Several recent surveys gathered cigarette use data from 
these cohorts. The 1989 Mature Women survey and the 
1991 Young Women survey first asked whether respondents 
currently smoked. Those who smoked reported the age at 
which they started smoking regularly and the number of ciga- 
rettes or packs they smoked per day. Respondents who 
reported smoking in the past but not at the time of the inter- 
view were asked for the number of cigarettes or packs smoked 
per day, the age at which they last smoked regularly, and the 
age at which they first started smoking. The 1993 Young 
Women survey asked whether respondents currently smoked 
and, for those who did, the number of cigarettes or packs 
they smoked per day. The 1995-2003 surveys of both co- 
horts determined only whether respondents smoked at the 
time of the interview. 

10. Attitudes, aspirations, and psychological 

well-being 

Mature and Young Women. A collection of attitude, aspira- 
tion, and psychological well-being variables is available for 
respondents in each cohort. Selected surveys administered 
the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES- 
D) Scale (Radloff, 1977) and the Internal-External Locus of 
Control Scale (Rotter, 1966). Periodic questions investigated 
the respondent’s occupational aspirations; her attitudes to- 
ward life in general, women working, her current job, and 
retirement; and her general knowledge of the world of work 
(Young Women only). 

11. Geographic and environmental data 

Mature and Young Women. Three sets of variables provide 
information on the respondent’s residence at the interview 
date. The first set broadly defines the geographic area in 
which the respondent resided. This definition includes the 
name of the census division (New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Pacific, and so on), whether the respondent’s region of resi- 
dence was located in the South or in a non-South region of 
the United States, and whether her residence was in a metro- 
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politan statistical area. 

The second set of variables compares the State or met- 
ropolitan statistical area of the respondent’s residence at the 
interview date with those of her previous residence and job 
at the interview date. Users can find information on the 
characteristics of the respondent’s environment in a third 
set of variables detailing the size of the labor force and the 
unemployment rate for the labor market of the respondent’s 
residence at the time of the interview. However, beginning in 
the early 1990s, most of the variables in the last two sets 
were eliminated. 

Other geographic variables available for these cohorts 
include a set of geographic mobility questions fielded dur- 
ing 1982, 1989, 1992, and 1997 for Mature Women and during 
1983, 1988-93, and 1997 for Young Women. These ques- 
tions provide information about the date on which the re- 
spondent moved to her residence at the interview date, the 
location of her previous residence, the number of years she 
had lived there, and the reason why she moved. Addition- 
ally, the 1992 and 1995 surveys of Mature Women and the 
1983, 1988, 1991, and 1995 surveys of Young Women col- 
lected information about a second residence of the respon- 
dent, including which months the respondent lived in this 
second residence, the year in which she began spending 
time there, and a comparison of the second residence’s loca- 
tion with that of the primary residence. 

Beginning with the 1995 survey of both cohorts, the 
data include an interviewer-recorded observation of the type 
of area (farm, city, suburb, and so on) and the type of resi- 
dence (detached house, apartment, trailer, and so forth) in 
which the respondent lived. 

Research Data Centers. Geographic information collected 
during interviews with the Mature Women and Young 
Women is now available for research use at the Census 
Bureau’s Research Data Centers. The cohort-specific files 
contain the respondent identification number, survey year, 
and State code. Researchers may match these files to the 
NLS data sets. Currently, the Research Data Centers have 
available, by survey year, the Federal Information Process- 
ing Standards (FIPS) State codes, which represent the State 
of residence for each interviewed respondent. Having the 
State variables allows researchers to determine the census 
regions and divisions. Variables also are available at the 
Research Data Centers on county, metropolitan statistical 
area, ZIP Code, census tract and block, and latitude and lon- 
gitude of residence. Selected environmental variables are 
available about the counties and metropolitan statistical ar- 
eas in which the women resided, and information also is avail- 
able on the names of the colleges and universities that the 
women attended. 

The Census Bureau developed the Research Data Cen- 
ters to give researchers access to valuable data in a setting 



designed to safeguard respondent confidentiality. Research- 
ers interested in more detailed information on the procedures 
to follow in applying for access to a Research Data Center 
should see the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls. 

12. Demographics, family background, and household 
composition 

Mature and Young Women. The surveys collected data 
regarding each respondent’s race, nationality, origin, or de- 
scent; date of birth; and age. They also determined whether 
the respondent’s residence at age 15 (Mature Women) or 
age 14 (Young Women) was in an urban or rural area. Infor- 
mation on family background includes the birthplace of the 
respondent’s parents and grandparents, the relationship of 
the respondent to the person(s) with whom she lived at age 
15 (Mature Women) or age 14 (Young Women), the occupa- 
tion of and highest grade completed by her mother and fa- 
ther, and the life status of both the respondent’s parents and 
in-laws. Mature Women also provided information on the 
place of residence and health of their parents and in-laws. 
The 1993 survey of Young Women recorded the sex, age, 
educational attainment, and fertility of the respondent’s bio- 
logical siblings (living or deceased). 

Every interview except the 1968 mail survey of Mature 
Women collected detailed information on the composition of 
the household in which the respondent lived. For as many 
as 20 family members (during the early survey years) or house- 
hold members (later survey years) living in the respondent’s 
household during the survey, the following information is 
available: The relationship of each member to the respon- 
dent, the household member’s age or date of birth, and the 
number of weeks and hours worked in the previous year. 
Selected surveys also asked about each household member’s 
occupation, school enrollment status at the interview date, 
highest grade of school attended, whether that grade was 
completed, and the years of education the respondent pre- 
dicted that person would complete. 

13. Marital and fertility histories 

Mature Women. Every interview except the 1968 mail sur- 
vey asked about the respondent’s marital status at the inter- 
view date. Selected interviews collected information 
regarding timing of marital transitions (such as the month 
and year of the respondent’s marriage(s) and whether the 
marriage(s) ended in divorce or widowhood). A series of 
variables constructed in the early survey years provides a 
profile of the respondent’s marital and family status at vari- 
ous interview points, indicating whether she was married 
and if she resided with her spouse and her children at the 
time of the survey. Eor the early years, created variables also 
describe the timing of the respondent’s marriage in relation- 
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ship to work, school, and the birth of her first child. 

Regularly collected information about each child living 
in the respondent’s household at the time of the interview 
includes that child’s age, date of birth, and sex. Post-1976 
surveys specified whether a nonbiological child was an 
adopted son or daughter, or an adopted son or daughter by 
marriage. For both biological and nonbiological children, 
these surveys also collected more detailed information, such 
as the child’s life status, residency status, enrollment status, 
and highest grade completed. Selected surveys contain in- 
formation about the total number of children of specific ages 
who live at home. Most surveys asked about the number 
and relationship of the respondent’s dependents. The mari- 
tal and fertility histories of up to four living children were 
collected during the 1986 interview. Finally, the 1987-97 and 
2001-03 surveys asked for the number of the respondent’s 
children enrolled in college at the interview date and the 
amount of financial support provided by the respondent and 
her husband. Similar information about children in college 
was collected in 1999 and 2003 as part of the children and 
transfers section of the survey. 

Young Women. Every survey collected marital status at the 
interview date; respondents reported timing of marital tran- 
sitions (see above) during selected interviews. A set of vari- 
ables tracks transitions between various marital states from 
1968-73. It also provides information regarding the timing of 
the respondent’s marriage in relation to work, school, and 
the birth of her first child. 

Regularly collected information about each child living 
in the respondent’s household at the time of the interview 
includes that child’s age, date of birth, and sex. Most sur- 
veys collected information about the number of dependents 
the respondent had and her relationship to dependents liv- 
ing outside the household. Beginning in 1973, more detailed 
information on biological and nonbiological children was 
collected, including the child’s life status, residency status, 
school enrollment status, and highest grade completed. 
Post- 1982 surveys specified whether a nonbiological child 
was an adopted son or daughter, or an adopted son or daugh- 
ter by marriage. Finally, the 1991-97 and 2001-03 surveys 
recorded the number of the respondent’s children currently 
enrolled in college and the amount of financial support pro- 
vided to them by the respondent and her husband. Similar 
information about children in college was collected in 1999 
and 2003 as part of the children and transfers section of the 
survey. 

An expanded series of questions in the 1985 survey 
asked about children living outside of the household. This 
series determined the date on which the respondent last lived 
with the child, the frequency of contact and duration of vis- 
its, where and how far from the respondent the child lived, 
and the amount of financial support the respondent had pro- 



vided to the child over the previous 12 months. Children 
who lived together outside of the respondent’s household 
were identified. 

Additional information gathered during the 1971, 1973, 
1978, and 1982-91 interviews includes fertility expectations; 
the respondent stated the number of children she consid- 
ered ideal, the number she expected to have during the next 
5 years, and the date by which she expected to have her next 
child. Finally, the 1970, 1972, and 1973 questionnaires in- 
cluded a series of questions detailing how a child’s birth had 
changed the respondent’s labor force status. 

14. Childcare arrangements 

Mature and Young Women. Five of the early interviews of 
the Mature Women cohort collected information on the types 
and locations of childcare arrangements; all but seven of the 
Young Women surveys obtained similar information. The 
information collected includes details regarding costs, the 
number of hours during which childcare was required, the 
type of childcare arrangements the respondent used, her at- 
titude toward childcare or daycare centers, and the impact of 
childcare availability on her job search behavior. The 1971 
survey of each cohort included an expanded series of ques- 
tions identifying the types of childcare arrangements for the 
respondent’s children and her preferred care arrangements. 
Information on the extent of the respondent’s responsibility 
for various household tasks, including childcare, was col- 
lected during seven Mature Women surveys between 1974 
and 1989 and five Young Women interviews from 1975 to 
1985. 

The 1993 and 1995 surveys of Young Women and the 
1995 survey of Mature Women examined whether the re- 
spondents were responsible for the care of their own chil- 
dren under age 18 and living in the household. If the 
respondent was responsible for care, follow-up questions 
determined care arrangements, the total cost of care, and the 
effect of this responsibility on the respondent’s employment. 

15. Care of ill and disabled persons 

Mature Women. In most years, respondents stated whether 
the health of a spouse or family member affected their em- 
ployment opportunities. The respondent’s care of ill and 
disabled persons was explored in more detail in each survey 
since 1982, except for the 1986 survey. In 1982, 1984, and 
1987-2003, the survey asked respondents whether they regu- 
larly spent time caring for a relative or friend outside of their 
household and, if applicable, the number of hours allocated 
to this task each week. The 1984, 1987, and 1989 surveys 
included questions about care of household members as part 
of the household chores series. Details were collected on 
whether the respondent cared for an ill or disabled person in 
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the household, her relationship to that person, and the total 
hours spent on all chores (including this caregiving). Al- 
though the household chores series was discontinued in 
1992, the surveys continued to ask similar questions about 
caring for ill or disabled household members. Respondents 
reporting such activity stated their relationship to each per- 
son and the total hours per week spent caring for all ill or 
disabled household members. 

The parental transfers section of the 1997 and 2001 ques- 
tionnaires included a series of questions on whether trans- 
fers of time for activities such as “caretaking” had taken 
place over the preceding 12 months. The child transfers 
section of the 1999 and 2003 surveys included similar ques- 
tions about the respondent’s children. 

In 1995-2003, respondents who had been widowed since 
their last interview answered an additional set of questions 
about their husband’s needs during the last year of his life, 
including whether the respondent provided special nursing 
care for her husband, the number of hours per day such care 
was required, and how this affected the respondent’s em- 
ployment opportunities. The 1990 Older Men survey asked 
similar questions of widowed women whose spouses had 
been members of that cohort. 

Young Women. As part of the household chores series, the 
1987 survey sought information about whether the respon- 
dent provided care to household members who were ill or 
disabled. Beginning with the 1991 survey, additional ques- 
tions determined whether the respondent regularly spent time 
helping or caring for household members who were chroni- 
cally ill or disabled or for friends or relatives who did not 
reside in the respondent’s household. Follow-up questions 
established the number of hours per week the respondent 
spent providing care. 

The parental transfers section of the 1993, 1997, and 
2001 questionnaires included a series of questions about 
whether transfers of time for activities such as “caretaking” 
had taken place over the past 12 months. The child transfers 
section included similar questions about the respondent’s 
children in the 1999 and 2003 surveys. Like the Mature 
Women surveys, the 1995-2003 Young Women surveys 
asked respondents who identified themselves as widowed 
since the last interview about their role in caring for their 
husband in the year before his death. 

16. Household chores 

Mature and Young Women. A comprehensive set of ques- 
tions, asked of the Mature Women eight times starting in 
1974 and of the Young Women five times beginning in 1975, 
collected information on the amount of time the respondent 
spent on all household tasks and her responsibility for 
specific household chores. The core set of household chores 



about which information was gathered included tasks such 
as grocery shopping, childcare, cooking, cleaning the house, 
and yard work. The early to mid-1980s interviews added the 
tasks of family bill paying and care of chronically ill or dis- 
abled household members. 

Although some variation occurred across survey years, 
the basic series determined how responsible the respondent 
felt for each household chore, whether she performed each 
task with another family member or with hired help, and, if 
she shared a task, the amount of time she contributed to the 
task. Respondents also reported the total number of hours 
per week they usually spent on these tasks. 

In response to a separate question, women in both co- 
horts also have periodically stated their attitude toward do- 
ing housework in their own home. 

17. Transfers 

Mature and Young Women: Parents and transfers. Prior to 
the 1993 survey of Young Women, a limited amount of data 
was collected about parents and transfers. Both the Mature 
Women and Young Women cohorts periodically reported 
the life status of their and their husband’s parents; the 1992 
survey of Mature Women and the 1993 survey of Young 
Women also recorded the parents’ cause of death, if appli- 
cable. The income section in some recent surveys included 
a question about any inheritance the respondent has re- 
ceived. 

In 1993, the Young Women responded to a detailed se- 
ries of questions about transfers of time and money to and 
from their parents and their husbands’ parents; both cohorts 
answered these questions in 1997 and 2001. Stepparents 
were included in the collection if they are currently married 
to a biological parent. In each year, this section began with 
the collection of biographical and health information for the 
respondent’s and her husband’s parents. If any parent was 
deceased, the 1997 and 2001 survey rounds asked questions 
concerning that parent’s estate (for example, if it was settled, 
if she received any amount, if it was equally distributed). 
Information was then gathered about the parents’ residences, 
income, assets, and debts. Finally, questions examined the 
nature and extent of transfers of time and money from re- 
spondents to their parents. Transfers mentioned include 
gifts, loans, financial support, personal care, and household 
chores or errands. In 1993 and 2001, these questions also 
asked about transfers from the parents to the respondents. 
The 2003 survey retained the estate questions asked in 1997 
and 2001, but all other 2003 transfers information refers to 
transfers between respondents and their children. 

In 1997, the Mature Women survey included questions 
about transfers of time and money that respondents had 
received from their daughters who were in the Young Women 
cohort. Although the sample does not represent all mothers 
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and daughters, researchers can use these data to compare 
mothers’ and daughters’ perceptions about the transfers 
daughters have made to their mothers. 

Mature and Young Women: Children and transfers. The 
1 999 and 2003 surveys asked both Mature and Young Women 
about transfers involving the respondent’s children. In- 
cluded in the data collection was information on biological, 
adopted, and stepchildren of both the respondent and her 
husband. The transfers section initially collected demo- 
graphic data and residence information for all children not 
residing in the household (these data were collected in the 
household roster for coresident children). The respondent 
then answered questions about the assets and debts of each 
child age 19 or older, as well as each child ages 14 to 18 who 
were married or had children. The section also included a 
series of questions regarding shared living arrangements of 
the respondent and her children, if the children met these 
same age requirements. 

After collecting this preliminary information, the survey 
asked the respondent to report transfers of time and money 
to and from up to five children meeting the universe require- 
ments described above. Included were questions regarding 
loans, gifts, and other financial assistance, as well as time 
transferred for childcare, personal care, chores, and errands. 

The 1999 Young Women survey included a set of ques- 
tions for respondents who had a mother in the Mature Women 
cohort. These Young Women described transfers of time 
and money to and from their mothers, providing researchers 
with an opportunity to assess the quality of the transfers 
data. 

Data files and documentation 

Data for the NLS of Mature Women (1967-2003) and the NLS 
of Young Women (1968-2003) are released on the cross-co- 
hort CD and also are available as separate downloadable 
files from the www.bls.gov/nls Web site. These files contain 
the longitudinal record of each respondent, as well as infor- 
mation from the 1968 Young Women school survey and the 
1989 Mature Women pension-matching project. Included in 
the data are: (1) Raw responses to the set of questions ad- 
ministered during the 1967-2003 surveys of Mature Women 
and 1968-2003 surveys of Young Women; (2) a series of 
edited and created variables based on these raw responses; 
(3) selected demographic, household, and residential data 
provided by the Census Bureau from its administrative 
records; (4) respondent- and school-specific information 
gathered during the separately administered 1968 survey of 
the high schools attended by respondents in the Young 
Women cohort; and, on the cross-cohort CD, (5) the 1989 
pension plan characteristic data for Mature Women (as an 
ASCII file). 



Each data set includes documentation files and is ac- 
companied by search and extraction software that enables 
users to easily peruse, select, and extract variables. Chapter 
8 provides more technical information on the NLS data for- 
mat and extraction software, as well as descriptions of supple- 
mentary documentation items available for the NLS of Mature 
and Young Women. 
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Selected variables by cohort and year: Mature 
and Young Women 

Tables 5.6 and 5.7 depict selected variables from the main 
data files of the NLS of Mature and Young Women. The top 
row of the tables lists the years in which the women have 
been surveyed; the first column gives some of the variables 
that have been collected. An asterisk (*) indicates that infor- 
mation for the designated variable was obtained for the co- 
hort in the year indicated. “R” used in variable descriptions 
stands for “respondent”; “H” stands for “husband” of the 
respondent. Researchers should be aware that, in some in- 
stances, the variable descriptions in the tables represent a 
group of questions and not single response items. 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 


* 




* 




* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 










Covered by collective bargaining, union member 








* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work for employer at home 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Firm size 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked 










* 






* 


* 




* 






* 


* 




★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fringe benefits available 
















* 






* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Displaced worker 




























* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supervises others 




























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, start date, 
stop date, and reason for leaving (series): 












































First job after leaving school (never-married R's) 


* 










































Longest job since leaving school (never-married 
R’s) 


* 










































Longest job between school and marriage 


* 










































Longest job between marriage and first birth 


* 










































Longest job since first birth 


★ 










































Number of years since leaving school in which R 
worked 6 months or more 


* 










































D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for leaving 
intervening jobs (through 1987) or employers 
(beginning in 1989) (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Promotions (any, effects) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Age or date of birth 


★ 


















* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nationality or ethnicity 


* 
































* 


* 


* 






Type of residence at age 15 


★ 










































Person(s) R lived with at age 15 


* 










































Occupation of head of household when R was 15 


* 










































Highest grade completed by father and mother 


* 










































Occupation of mother when R was 15 


* 










































B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 










































Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 










































Geographic mobility (details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 








* 


* 


* 


* 








C. Education 


Current enrollment status 
















* 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 














* 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


High school curriculum 


* 










































Year of high school diploma or GED 
















* 




* 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Math courses taken in high school 




















* 
























College (attended, duration, hours per week 
attended, field of study, highest degree received) 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Training 


On-the-job training (did R take, duration, hours per 
week, did R complete) 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Additional or other training or educational program 
(type, sponsor, duration, hours per week attended, 
reason took, did R complete, certificate, use on 
job) 


* 




* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Health and physical condition 


Self-rating of health 


* 
























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of R’s condition with past 






* 


* 








* 






* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit work or housework 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of health limitations 


★ 






* 








* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic activities (stooping, kneeling, and so 
forth) 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic working conditions (noise, smoke, and 
so forth) 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 






* 








Alcohol and cigarette use 






























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height and weight (details vary) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Menopausal status and hormone use during 
menopause 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent R drives an automobile 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Types of health conditions (cancer, diabetes, and 
so forth) 


































★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Insurance coverage (R’s, other family members’) 


























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does others’ health limit work (details vary) 


* 




* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 
















* 






* 






* 


* 














Is R able to go outdoors, use public transportation, 
or perform personal care without help 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 














Is R able to go shopping, manage money, do light 
housework, do heavy housework 






























* 














F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital history (details vary) 


★ 














* 






* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s attitude toward R’s working 


* 








* 






* 






* 






* 
















Life status of R’s and R’s husband’s parents 


* 




* 


* 


* 










* 




* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of dependents 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 












New information or update on all children born or 
adopted 


* 














* 






* 












* 










Number and ages of children in household 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Childcare arrangements (type, cost, preferences, 
attitude toward, hypothetical use, effect on work) 
(details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


















* 










Childcare (extent of responsibility) 












* 


* 






* 


* 


* 




















Any children in college last 12 months; amount of 
support from R and spouse 




























* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


Family or household (starting in 1989) members: 
age, sex, relationship to R, education, employment 
status (details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members (relationship to R, 
sex, age) 






















* 


* 


* 


* 
















Household activities (responsibility for, attitude 
toward, hours per week spent on) (details vary) 


* 










* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 














Responsibility for care of chronically ill or disabled 
























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of contact with family and friends 




















* 
























G. Characteristics of R’s husband; characteristics of R’s partner, beginning in 1995 


Current labor force status 


























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual weeks worked 
































* 












Firm size 
































* 












Covered by Social Security or Railroad Retirement 
































* 












Covered by collective bargaining or union contract 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Is spouse or partner union member 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Job search activity in past month 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement plans, expectations, status 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks and hours worked 1982-86 
































* 












Detailed information on employers since 1987 or 
since last interview (occupation, industry, class of 
worker, rate of pay, start and stop date, hours 
worked, shift worked) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment of husband (weeks) 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does husband’s health limit his work 


* 




* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of husband's limitations 


* 






* 








* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Questions asked of widows 


Husband's medical care in 12 months before death 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How medical costs were paid 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's care of husband 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Death benefits paid to R (amount, source, lump 
sum or periodic payment) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance to R from family members 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wage or salary income 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supplemental unemployment benefits income 
















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from public assistance 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Social Security income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Disability income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rental income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interest or dividend income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 


* 




* 


* 


* 












* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alimony payments 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support payments 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of financial assistance received from 
others 






















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J. Transfers (“H” refers to “husband” of the respondent) 


Life status of R's parents, age 


* 




* 


* 


* 










* 




* 






* 


* 




* 




* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Way R is feeling these days 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Discrimination (R ever experienced, type, ways 
experienced, practiced by employers) (details vary) 










* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 






* 




Has R progressed, held own, or moved backward 










* 






★ 




























Have job pressures increased, decreased, or 
remained the same 










* 






* 




























Job requirements, satisfaction, importance of work 
































* 












L. Retirement 


Expected age at retirement 


















* 




* 


* 


* 








* 










Will R be eligible for Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits 


















* 




* 




* 




* 














Characteristics of current employer’s pension plan 


















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's knowledge of employer’s pension plan 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Years employed in jobs covered by Social Security 
or Railroad Retirement 






















* 


* 


* 




* 














Eligible for other pensions, type, number of years 
worked on jobs 






















* 




* 




* 


* 


* 










Eligible for spouse’s benefits, type 






















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected age at retirement (spouse) 


















* 




* 


* 


* 








* 










Spouse eligible for Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits 


















* 




* 




* 




* 












* 


Spouse eligible for other retirement benefits, type 
(details vary) 


















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 










R and spouse have personal retirement plan 
(details vary) 






















* 




* 






* 


* 










Sources of retirement income 


















★ 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement health insurance coverage 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed pension plan coverage 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension plan characteristics data (SCF) 






























* 














M. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Hours per week would work 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Rate of pay required 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Kind of work desired 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 






















N. Volunteer work 


Did any unpaid volunteer work 












* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


















* 


Hours per week worked, organization 












* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


















* 


Why volunteered 












★ 


* 




























* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


Region of residence (South or non-South) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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CHAPTER 5: NLS OF MATURE AND YOUNG WOMEN 



Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 














Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Comparison of State, county 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Index of demand for female labor 


* 




* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment 
status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 










* 


★ 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work schedule (worked and preferred) 




















* 












* 




* 










Shift worked 










* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fringe benefits available 


















* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed fringe benefit series 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work at home for employer 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Promotions (any, effects) 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Firm size 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supervises others 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Displaced worker 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 


* 










* 






* 






* 












* 










Type of training for this job 






















* 
























Covered by collective bargaining 






* 


★ 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is R union member 






* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R ever hold unionized job 




























* 


















C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation and industry of job held during last 
year of high school 


* 












































Occupation, industry, class of worker, start 
date, stop date, and reason for leaving first job 
after school 


* 












































D. Work experience since previous survey 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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CHAPTER 5: NLS OF MATURE AND YOUNG WOMEN 



Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving intervening jobs (through 1983) or 
employers (beginning in 1988) (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Age or date of birth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nationality or ethnicity 


* 
































* 


* 


* 


* 






Type of residence at age 14 and age 18 


* 












































Person(s) R lived with at age 14 


* 








* 




































Occupation of household head when R was 14 


* 












































Highest grade completed by father 


★ 
















* 




























Highest grade completed by mother 


* 












































Were magazines, newspapers, and library 
cards available in home at age 14 


* 












































Parental encouragement to continue education 
past high school 








* 


* 




































B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


★ 












































Geographic mobility (details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 












































C. Education 


Current enrollment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Is current school public 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































High school subjects enjoyed most and least 


* 












































High school activities 


* 












































Index of high school quality 


* 












































Index of college quality 






* 




* 




































College attended, highest degree received, 
field of study 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


College tuition (full-time amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























College financial aid types, amount 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Reason R left college 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Reason R’s college plans have changed 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Math courses in high school 
























* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


D. Training outside regular school 


Any training or educational program (did R 
take, did R complete, type, sponsor, reason 
took, duration, hours per week, reason not 
completed) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other training or educational program (did R 
take, did R complete, type, apprenticeship 
program, sponsor, reason took, duration, hours 
per week) 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


On-the-job training (did R take, did R complete, 
duration, hours per week attended) 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Program enrolled in at last interview (type, did 
R complete, duration) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Training used on current job (universes vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Health and physical condition 


Comparison of R’s condition with past 






* 


* 




* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit work 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit school activity 


* 




* 


* 




* 


































Does health limit housework 


* 






* 




* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


















Duration of health limitations 


* 




* 


* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic activities (stooping, kneeling, and 
so forth) 








* 










* 






* 






* 


* 




* 








* 


Problematic working conditions (noise, heat, 
and so forth) 


















* 






* 






* 


* 














Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 


















* 




























Does health permit going outdoors, using public 
transportation, or personal care 








* 










* 






* 






* 
















Does others’ health limit R’s work 












* 






* 






* 






* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Insurance coverage of R and family members 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cigarette; alcohol use 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height and weight (details vary) 
































* 




* 








* 


Menopausal status and hormone use 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent to which R drives an automobile 




































* 










Types of health conditions (cancer, diabetes, 
and so forth) 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s attitude toward R working 


* 








* 








* 






* 






















Marital history 












* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


New information or update on all children born 
or adopted 












* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


Number of dependents 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Parents (weeks worked, full-time, occupation) 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


















* 
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CHAPTER 5: NLS OF MATURE AND YOUNG WOMEN 



Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Number and ages of children in household 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Any children in college last 12 months; amount 
of support from R and spouse 
































* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


Childcare arrangements (type, cost) (universes 
and details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 










Number of children R expects and number R 
considers ideal 








* 




* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Family or household (starting in 1988) members: 
Relationship to R, sex, age, education, 
employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members: Relationship to 
R, age, sex 


















* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Household activities: Responsibility, hours per 
week spent 














* 




* 




* 


* 




* 


















Did R’s husband ever have a unionized job 




























* 








* 










Did R’s father ever have a unionized job 




























* 


















Responsibility for care of chronically ill or 
disabled 




























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Characteristics of R’s husband; characteristics of R’s partner, beginning in 1995 


Current labor force status 


























* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual weeks worked 


































* 












Firm size 


































★ 












Covered by Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement 


































* 










* 


Covered by collective bargaining or union 
contract 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is spouse or partner union member 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Job search activity in past month 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement plans, expectations, status 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks and hours worked 1 990-92 


































* 












Detailed data on employers since 1987 or last 
interview (occupation, industry, class of worker, 
rate of pay, start and stop date, hours worked, 
shift worked) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment of husband (weeks) 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s health limits work, limitations 


* 




* 


* 




* 






* 






* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Questions asked of widows 


Husband’s medical care in 12 months before 
death 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How medical costs were paid 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s care of husband 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance to R from family members 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Death benefits paid to R (amount, source, lump 
sum or periodic payment) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


★ 






* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wage or salary income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supplemental unemployment benefits income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Disability income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rental income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interest and dividend income 


















★ 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income received from public assistance 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement 
























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension income 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alimony payments 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support payments 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance received from others 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 




* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J. Transfers (“H” refers to “husband” of the respondent) 


Life status of R's parents, age 


* 




























* 


* 


* 




* 




* 


* 


Cause of death of R’s parents 
































* 














Life status of FI's parents, age 


★ 
































* 




* 




* 




Flealth status of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Do R’s or FI’s parents live in nursing home 


































* 




* 




* 




Marital status of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Distance R’s and FI’s parents live from R 


































* 




* 




* 




Yearly income of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 








Do R’s and FI’s parents own home; value 


































* 




* 








Amount of R’s and FI’s parents’ assets and 
debts 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of time to R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of money to R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of time from R’s and FI’s parents 










































* 




Transfers of money from R’s and FI’s parents 










































* 




Did R’s parents have will 






































* 




* 
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Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Amount of parents’ estate 






































* 




* 


* 


Sex, age and date of birth, highest grade 
completed of R's and H’s children 








































* 




* 


Relationship of child(ren) to R 








































* 




* 


Residence of child(ren) and distance from R 








































* 




* 


Do child(ren) and child(ren)’s spouse own 
home; value 








































* 




* 


Amount of child(ren)’s assets and debts 








































* 




* 


Transfers of time to and from child(ren) 








































* 




* 


Transfers of money to and from child(ren) 








































* 




* 


Does R have will; who are beneficiaries 








































* 




* 


If R has a mother in the Mature Women cohort: 














































Mother’s marital status 








































* 






Amount of mother’s and mother’s husband’s 
assets and debts 








































* 






Transfers of time to and from R and mother 








































* 






Transfers of money to and from R and mother 








































* 






K. Attitudes and perspectives 


How R feels about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 






* 
















Attitude toward homemaking 


















* 


* 




* 






* 
















Would R continue to work if had enough money 
to live on 






* 




* 








* 






* 






* 
















Which is more important: high wages or liking 
work 


* 










* 












* 






















Attitude toward women working 


* 








* 








* 






* 






* 
















Facet-Specific Job Satisfaction Index 




















* 


























Would R like more education or training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























Educational goal 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























What would R like to be doing when 35 years 
old 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




















What would R like to be doing when 50 years 
old and 5 years from now 






















* 


* 


* 


* 


















Knowledge of World of Work score 




* 










































Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 
(shortened version in 2001) 






* 






* 






* 






* 






* 












* 




CES-Depression Scale 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Way feeling these days 




















* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


IQ score 


* 












































Discrimination ever experienced, type 
(expanded in 1988) 










* 








* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Has R progressed, held own, moved backward 












* 






* 






* 






















Attitudes toward retirement 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


L. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















Hours per week would work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















Rate of pay, kind of work required 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















M. Volunteer work 


Did any unpaid volunteer work 












* 






* 












* 


* 












* 


Hours per week worked, organization 












* 






* 












* 


* 












* 


Why volunteered 












* 






* 


























* 


N. Retirement 


Expected age at retirement 




































* 










Characteristics of current employer’s pension 
plan 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s knowledge of employer’s pension plan 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Eligible for other pensions, type, number of 
years worked on jobs 




































* 










Eligible for spouse’s benefits 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spouse eligible for other retirement benefits, 
type 




































* 










R and spouse have personal retirement plan 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sources of retirement income 




































* 










Retirement health insurance coverage 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed pension plan coverage 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


Region of residence (South or non-South) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Comparison of State, county 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Index of demand for female labor 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Accredited college in local area 


* 


* 


* 
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Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 


* 




* 




* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 










Covered by collective bargaining, union member 








* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work for employer at home 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Firm size 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Shift worked 










* 






* 


* 




* 






* 


* 




★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fringe benefits available 
















* 






* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Displaced worker 




























* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supervises others 




























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, start date, 
stop date, and reason for leaving (series): 












































First job after leaving school (never-married R's) 


* 










































Longest job since leaving school (never-married 
R’s) 


* 










































Longest job between school and marriage 


* 










































Longest job between marriage and first birth 


* 










































Longest job since first birth 


★ 










































Number of years since leaving school in which R 
worked 6 months or more 


* 










































D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for leaving 
intervening jobs (through 1987) or employers 
(beginning in 1989) (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Promotions (any, effects) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Age or date of birth 


★ 


















* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nationality or ethnicity 


* 
































* 


* 


* 






Type of residence at age 15 


★ 










































Person(s) R lived with at age 15 


* 










































Occupation of head of household when R was 15 


* 










































Highest grade completed by father and mother 


* 










































Occupation of mother when R was 15 


* 










































B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 










































Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 










































Geographic mobility (details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 








* 


* 


* 


* 








C. Education 


Current enrollment status 
















* 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 














* 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


High school curriculum 


* 










































Year of high school diploma or GED 
















* 




* 














* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Math courses taken in high school 




















* 
























College (attended, duration, hours per week 
attended, field of study, highest degree received) 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


D. Training 


On-the-job training (did R take, duration, hours per 
week, did R complete) 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Additional or other training or educational program 
(type, sponsor, duration, hours per week attended, 
reason took, did R complete, certificate, use on 
job) 


* 




* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Health and physical condition 


Self-rating of health 


* 
























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of R’s condition with past 






* 


* 








* 






* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit work or housework 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of health limitations 


★ 






* 








* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic activities (stooping, kneeling, and so 
forth) 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic working conditions (noise, smoke, and 
so forth) 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 






* 








Alcohol and cigarette use 






























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height and weight (details vary) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Menopausal status and hormone use during 
menopause 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent R drives an automobile 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Types of health conditions (cancer, diabetes, and 
so forth) 


































★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Insurance coverage (R’s, other family members’) 


























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does others’ health limit work (details vary) 


* 




* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 
















* 






* 






* 


* 














Is R able to go outdoors, use public transportation, 
or perform personal care without help 








* 








* 






* 






* 


* 














Is R able to go shopping, manage money, do light 
housework, do heavy housework 






























* 














F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital history (details vary) 


★ 














* 






* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s attitude toward R’s working 


* 








* 






* 






* 






* 
















Life status of R’s and R’s husband’s parents 


* 




* 


* 


* 










* 




* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of dependents 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 












New information or update on all children born or 
adopted 


* 














* 






* 












* 










Number and ages of children in household 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Childcare arrangements (type, cost, preferences, 
attitude toward, hypothetical use, effect on work) 
(details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


















* 










Childcare (extent of responsibility) 












* 


* 






* 


* 


* 




















Any children in college last 12 months; amount of 
support from R and spouse 




























* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


Family or household (starting in 1989) members: 
age, sex, relationship to R, education, employment 
status (details vary) 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members (relationship to R, 
sex, age) 






















* 


* 


* 


* 
















Household activities (responsibility for, attitude 
toward, hours per week spent on) (details vary) 


* 










* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 














Responsibility for care of chronically ill or disabled 
























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Frequency of contact with family and friends 




















* 
























G. Characteristics of R’s husband; characteristics of R’s partner, beginning in 1995 


Current labor force status 


























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual weeks worked 
































* 












Firm size 
































* 












Covered by Social Security or Railroad Retirement 
































* 












Covered by collective bargaining or union contract 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Is spouse or partner union member 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Job search activity in past month 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement plans, expectations, status 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks and hours worked 1982-86 
































* 












Detailed information on employers since 1987 or 
since last interview (occupation, industry, class of 
worker, rate of pay, start and stop date, hours 
worked, shift worked) 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment of husband (weeks) 












* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does husband’s health limit his work 


* 




* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Duration of husband's limitations 


* 






* 








* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Questions asked of widows 


Husband's medical care in 12 months before death 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How medical costs were paid 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's care of husband 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Death benefits paid to R (amount, source, lump 
sum or periodic payment) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance to R from family members 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wage or salary income 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supplemental unemployment benefits income 
















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from public assistance 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Social Security income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Disability income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rental income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interest or dividend income 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 


* 




* 


* 


* 












* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alimony payments 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support payments 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Amount of financial assistance received from 
others 






















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J. Transfers (“H” refers to “husband” of the respondent) 


Life status of R's parents, age 


* 




* 


* 


* 










* 




* 






* 


* 




* 




* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Way R is feeling these days 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Discrimination (R ever experienced, type, ways 
experienced, practiced by employers) (details vary) 










* 






* 






* 






* 


* 




* 






* 




Has R progressed, held own, or moved backward 










* 






★ 




























Have job pressures increased, decreased, or 
remained the same 










* 






* 




























Job requirements, satisfaction, importance of work 
































* 












L. Retirement 


Expected age at retirement 


















* 




* 


* 


* 








* 










Will R be eligible for Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits 


















* 




* 




* 




* 














Characteristics of current employer’s pension plan 


















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R's knowledge of employer’s pension plan 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Years employed in jobs covered by Social Security 
or Railroad Retirement 






















* 


* 


* 




* 














Eligible for other pensions, type, number of years 
worked on jobs 






















* 




* 




* 


* 


* 










Eligible for spouse’s benefits, type 






















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Expected age at retirement (spouse) 


















* 




* 


* 


* 








* 










Spouse eligible for Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits 


















* 




* 




* 




* 












* 


Spouse eligible for other retirement benefits, type 
(details vary) 


















* 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 










R and spouse have personal retirement plan 
(details vary) 






















* 




* 






* 


* 










Sources of retirement income 


















★ 




* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement health insurance coverage 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed pension plan coverage 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension plan characteristics data (SCF) 






























* 














M. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Hours per week would work 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Rate of pay required 


* 






* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Kind of work desired 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 






















N. Volunteer work 


Did any unpaid volunteer work 












* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


















* 


Hours per week worked, organization 












* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


















* 


Why volunteered 












★ 


* 




























* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


Region of residence (South or non-South) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.6. Selected Mature Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 30 to 44 in 1967 



Variable 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


74 


76 


77 


79 


81 


82 


84 


86 


87 


89 


92 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 














Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Comparison of State, county 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Index of demand for female labor 


* 




* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment 
status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 










* 


★ 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 












* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work schedule (worked and preferred) 




















* 












* 




* 










Shift worked 










* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Fringe benefits available 


















* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed fringe benefit series 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Work at home for employer 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Promotions (any, effects) 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Firm size 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supervises others 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Displaced worker 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 


* 










* 






* 






* 












* 










Type of training for this job 






















* 
























Covered by collective bargaining 






* 


★ 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is R union member 






* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R ever hold unionized job 




























* 


















C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation and industry of job held during last 
year of high school 


* 












































Occupation, industry, class of worker, start 
date, stop date, and reason for leaving first job 
after school 


* 












































D. Work experience since previous survey 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving intervening jobs (through 1983) or 
employers (beginning in 1988) (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Age or date of birth 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nationality or ethnicity 


* 
































* 


* 


* 


* 






Type of residence at age 14 and age 18 


* 












































Person(s) R lived with at age 14 


* 








* 




































Occupation of household head when R was 14 


* 












































Highest grade completed by father 


★ 
















* 




























Highest grade completed by mother 


* 












































Were magazines, newspapers, and library 
cards available in home at age 14 


* 












































Parental encouragement to continue education 
past high school 








* 


* 




































B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


★ 












































Geographic mobility (details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 












































C. Education 


Current enrollment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Is current school public 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































High school subjects enjoyed most and least 


* 












































High school activities 


* 












































Index of high school quality 


* 












































Index of college quality 






* 




* 




































College attended, highest degree received, 
field of study 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


College tuition (full-time amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























College financial aid types, amount 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




























Reason R left college 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Reason R’s college plans have changed 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Math courses in high school 
























* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


D. Training outside regular school 


Any training or educational program (did R 
take, did R complete, type, sponsor, reason 
took, duration, hours per week, reason not 
completed) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other training or educational program (did R 
take, did R complete, type, apprenticeship 
program, sponsor, reason took, duration, hours 
per week) 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


On-the-job training (did R take, did R complete, 
duration, hours per week attended) 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Program enrolled in at last interview (type, did 
R complete, duration) 
























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Training used on current job (universes vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


E. Health and physical condition 


Comparison of R’s condition with past 






* 


* 




* 






* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit work 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit school activity 


* 




* 


* 




* 


































Does health limit housework 


* 






* 




* 








* 


* 




* 


* 


















Duration of health limitations 


* 




* 


* 




* 


★ 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Problematic activities (stooping, kneeling, and 
so forth) 








* 










* 






* 






* 


* 




* 








* 


Problematic working conditions (noise, heat, 
and so forth) 


















* 






* 






* 


* 














Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 


















* 




























Does health permit going outdoors, using public 
transportation, or personal care 








* 










* 






* 






* 
















Does others’ health limit R’s work 












* 






* 






* 






* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Insurance coverage of R and family members 






























* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Cigarette; alcohol use 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Height and weight (details vary) 
































* 




* 








* 


Menopausal status and hormone use 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Extent to which R drives an automobile 




































* 










Types of health conditions (cancer, diabetes, 
and so forth) 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s attitude toward R working 


* 








* 








* 






* 






















Marital history 












* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


New information or update on all children born 
or adopted 












* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


Number of dependents 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 












Parents (weeks worked, full-time, occupation) 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


















* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Number and ages of children in household 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Any children in college last 12 months; amount 
of support from R and spouse 
































* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


Childcare arrangements (type, cost) (universes 
and details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 










Number of children R expects and number R 
considers ideal 








* 




* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Family or household (starting in 1988) members: 
Relationship to R, sex, age, education, 
employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members: Relationship to 
R, age, sex 


















* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


















Household activities: Responsibility, hours per 
week spent 














* 




* 




* 


* 




* 


















Did R’s husband ever have a unionized job 




























* 








* 










Did R’s father ever have a unionized job 




























* 


















Responsibility for care of chronically ill or 
disabled 




























* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


G. Characteristics of R’s husband; characteristics of R’s partner, beginning in 1995 


Current labor force status 


























* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Usual weeks worked 


































* 












Firm size 


































★ 












Covered by Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement 


































* 










* 


Covered by collective bargaining or union 
contract 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Is spouse or partner union member 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Job search activity in past month 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Retirement plans, expectations, status 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Weeks and hours worked 1 990-92 


































* 












Detailed data on employers since 1987 or last 
interview (occupation, industry, class of worker, 
rate of pay, start and stop date, hours worked, 
shift worked) 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment of husband (weeks) 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Husband’s health limits work, limitations 


* 




* 


* 




* 






* 






* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Questions asked of widows 


Husband’s medical care in 12 months before 
death 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How medical costs were paid 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s care of husband 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance to R from family members 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Death benefits paid to R (amount, source, lump 
sum or periodic payment) 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


★ 






* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wage or salary income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Supplemental unemployment benefits income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Disability income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Rental income 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Interest and dividend income 


















★ 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 


















* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income received from public assistance 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement 
























* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Pension income 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Alimony payments 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Child support payments 




















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Financial assistance received from others 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 




* 








* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


J. Transfers (“H” refers to “husband” of the respondent) 


Life status of R's parents, age 


* 




























* 


* 


* 




* 




* 


* 


Cause of death of R’s parents 
































* 














Life status of FI's parents, age 


★ 
































* 




* 




* 




Flealth status of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Do R’s or FI’s parents live in nursing home 


































* 




* 




* 




Marital status of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Distance R’s and FI’s parents live from R 


































* 




* 




* 




Yearly income of R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 








Do R’s and FI’s parents own home; value 


































* 




* 








Amount of R’s and FI’s parents’ assets and 
debts 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of time to R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of money to R’s and FI’s parents 


































* 




* 




* 




Transfers of time from R’s and FI’s parents 










































* 




Transfers of money from R’s and FI’s parents 










































* 




Did R’s parents have will 






































* 




* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Amount of parents’ estate 






































* 




* 


* 


Sex, age and date of birth, highest grade 
completed of R's and H’s children 








































* 




* 


Relationship of child(ren) to R 








































* 




* 


Residence of child(ren) and distance from R 








































* 




* 


Do child(ren) and child(ren)’s spouse own 
home; value 








































* 




* 


Amount of child(ren)’s assets and debts 








































* 




* 


Transfers of time to and from child(ren) 








































* 




* 


Transfers of money to and from child(ren) 








































* 




* 


Does R have will; who are beneficiaries 








































* 




* 


If R has a mother in the Mature Women cohort: 














































Mother’s marital status 








































* 






Amount of mother’s and mother’s husband’s 
assets and debts 








































* 






Transfers of time to and from R and mother 








































* 






Transfers of money to and from R and mother 








































* 






K. Attitudes and perspectives 


How R feels about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 






* 
















Attitude toward homemaking 


















* 


* 




* 






* 
















Would R continue to work if had enough money 
to live on 






* 




* 








* 






* 






* 
















Which is more important: high wages or liking 
work 


* 










* 












* 






















Attitude toward women working 


* 








* 








* 






* 






* 
















Facet-Specific Job Satisfaction Index 




















* 


























Would R like more education or training 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























Educational goal 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 




























What would R like to be doing when 35 years 
old 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




















What would R like to be doing when 50 years 
old and 5 years from now 






















* 


* 


* 


* 


















Knowledge of World of Work score 




* 










































Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 
(shortened version in 2001) 






* 






* 






* 






* 






* 












* 




CES-Depression Scale 


































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Way feeling these days 




















* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


IQ score 


* 












































Discrimination ever experienced, type 
(expanded in 1988) 










* 








* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 






* 
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Table 5.7. Selected Young Women variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1968 



Variable 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


77 


78 


80 


82 


83 


85 


87 


88 


91 


93 


95 


97 


99 


01 


03 


Has R progressed, held own, moved backward 












* 






* 






* 






















Attitudes toward retirement 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


L. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















Hours per week would work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















Rate of pay, kind of work required 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 
















M. Volunteer work 


Did any unpaid volunteer work 












* 






* 












* 


* 












* 


Hours per week worked, organization 












* 






* 












* 


* 












* 


Why volunteered 












* 






* 


























* 


N. Retirement 


Expected age at retirement 




































* 










Characteristics of current employer’s pension 
plan 
































* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


R’s knowledge of employer’s pension plan 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Eligible for other pensions, type, number of 
years worked on jobs 




































* 










Eligible for spouse’s benefits 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spouse eligible for other retirement benefits, 
type 




































* 










R and spouse have personal retirement plan 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sources of retirement income 




































* 










Retirement health insurance coverage 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Detailed pension plan coverage 




































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


Region of residence (South or non-South) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Comparison of State, county 
































* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
















Index of demand for female labor 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


































Accredited college in local area 


* 


* 


* 
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THE NLS ORIGINAL COHORTS: 
OLDER AND YOUNG MEN 



T he NLS of Older Men and the NLS of Young Men began 
in the mid-1960s because the U.S. Department of Labor 
was interested in studying the employment patterns of two 
groups of men. Respondents to the NLS of Older Men were 
a group of men in their 40s and 50s who were making deci- 
sions about the timing and extent of their labor force with- 
drawal and were planning for retirement. The NLS of Young 
Men comprised men in their teens and early 20s, who were 
completing school and making decisions about pursuing 
additional training or schooling, entering the workforce, or 
joining the military. Although surveys have been discontin- 
ued with these cohorts, the data are included on the cross- 
cohort CD or can be downloaded from the NLS Web site at 
www.bls.gov/nls. 

Chapter organization 

This chapter begins with a summary of the NLS men’s 
samples and special features of the sampling design. Next, 
users will find information on the interviews, fielding peri- 
ods, retention rates, and sampling weights for the cohorts. 
The chapter continues with descriptions of the topical con- 
tent of the data sets and information on the specific data files 
and documentation available for each cohort. Finally, tables 
provide further detail on the types of questions asked dur- 
ing the men’s surveys and the survey years in which they 
were included. 

The samples 

The U.S. Census Bureau established the two cohorts of men 
through two household screenings. From the first house- 
hold screening in early 1 966, 5,518 Older Men ages 45 to 59 
as of April 1 , 1966, were designated for interview. Following 
a second screening in September 1966, 5,713 Young Men 
ages 1 4 to 24 as of April 1 , 1 966, were selected for interview. 
Each sample group served to represent the civilian, 
noninstitutionalized population of men in the same age group 
residing in the United States at the time the samples were 
selected. To meet the survey requirement of providing sepa- 
rate, statistically reliable estimates for black Americans, blacks 
were to be represented in the sample at twice their expected 
rate in the population. 



Both of the men’s cohorts were first interviewed during 
1966. Of the 5,518 Older Men identified during the house- 
hold screenings, 5,020 (91 percent) participated in the 1966 
survey. Of the 5,713 Young Men designated for interview, 
5,225 (91 percent) completed the initial interview in 1966. Table 
6.1 presents, by race, the numbers of respondents in the two 
NLS men’s cohorts interviewed during the initial survey and 
two subsequent surveys. 

Multiple-respondent households 

Older and Young Men. The sampling design used by the 
Census Bureau to select respondents for the four 1960s co- 
horts made it possible for any given NLS household to in- 
clude a mix of respondents from the same cohort or different 
cohorts. At the time the samples were drawn, one-third of 
the Older Men shared their household with at least one other 
NLS respondent; more than three-quarters of the Young Men 



Table 6.1. Number of respondents interviewed by 
cohort and race: Older and Young Men 



Cohort 


Initial 

survey 


1 0-year 
survey 


Final 

survey 


Older Men 


1966 


1976 


1990 


Total 


5,020 


3,487 


'2,092 


Nonblack 


3,600 


2,521 


1,603 


Blacks 


1,420 


966 


489 


Young Men 


1966 


1976 


1981 


Total 


5,225 


3,695 


3,398 


Nonblack 


3,787 


2,848 


2,622 


Blacks 


1,438 


847 


776 



Interviews were also conducted with 2,206 widows or 
other family members of deceased respondents; these 
Interviews collected Information about both the original 
member of the cohort and his widow. 
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resided with at least one other NLS respondent. A matching 
process, conducted after interviews were completed with 
each of the 1960s cohorts, identified common relationships 
in these multiple-respondent households during the early 
survey years. Variables in the data files identify each of the 
respondents belonging to a multiple-respondent household 
at the time of the screening. 

Table 6.2 presents the numbers of matched respondent 
pairs for the NLS of Older and Young Men by cohort and 
relationship. During the initial survey years, 492 Older Men 
respondents shared a household with a wife who was a re- 
spondent in the Mature Women cohort, 963 Older Men lived 
with a daughter who was a member of the Young Women 
cohort, and 1,039 Older Men resided with a son who was a 
respondent in the Young Men cohort. Originally, 574 Young 
Men respondents shared a household with a wife who was a 
respondent in the Young Women cohort and 1,620 Young 
Men lived with a mother who was a member of the Mature 
Women cohort. In addition, some of the original Young Men 
lived with siblings participating in the surveys: 902 shared a 
household with a brother who also was a respondent in the 
Young Men cohort and 1,243 Young Men lived with a sister 
who was a member of the Young Women cohort. Attrition 
and mortality of one or more members have reduced the num- 
ber of pairs for whom data are available across survey years. 

These pairs offer unique samples for a number of re- 
search topics. However, the original cohorts do not contain 
nationally representative samples of spouses and siblings 
of all ages and living arrangements. For example, sibling 
pairs represent only those who were fairly close in age and 



both in the sampled age range at the time of the initial survey. 
Researchers should be aware of these statistical sampling 
issues when using NLS data to study siblings and spouses. 

Interviews and fielding periods 

Older Men. Respondents in the Older Men cohort com- 
pleted 12 interviews from 1966 through 1983 and an addi- 
tional interview sponsored by the National Institute on Aging 
in 1990. Interviewers from the Census Bureau conducted all 
of the surveys. Interviewers administered seven of these 
surveys personally and conducted five by telephone; the 
third survey of this cohort, in 1968, was mailed to the respon- 
dents. While the first several interviews took place during 
the spring, the fielding of most surveys occurred from July 
through September. The 1990 interviews of living respon- 
dents and widows or other family members of deceased re- 
spondents took place from October through December. 
Paper-and-pencil instruments (PAPI) were used exclusively 
during the 1966-90 interviews of this cohort. Interviews 
with the Older Men have ceased. 

Young Men. The Young Men cohort participated in 12 sur- 
veys from 1966 through 1981. Interviewers from the Census 
Bureau conducted all of the surveys. Interviewers adminis- 
tered eight surveys in person and conducted four by tele- 
phone. The fielding period typically lasted from October 
through December. PAPI instruments were used exclusively 
for all interviews with this cohort. The last interviews with 
the Young Men were conducted in 1981. 



Table 6.2. Number of respondent pairs by cohort and relationship identified during the initial survey 
years: Older and Young Men 



Cohort relationships: Older Men 


Number 
of pairs 


Cohort relationships: Young Men 


Number 
of pairs 


Older Men-Mature Women 


506 


Young Men-Older Men 


1,099 


Husband-wife (same household) 


492 


Sen-father (same household) 


1,039 


Father-daughter (same household) 


11 


Son-father (different heusehold) 


60 


Brother-sister (same heusehold) 


3 


Young Men-Young Women 


2,398 


Older Men-Young Women 


988 


Brether-sister (same household) 


1,243 


Father-daughter (same household) 


963 


Brother-sister (different household) 


571 


Father-daughter (different household) 


25 


Husband-wife (same househeld) 


574 


Older Men-Young Men 


1,099 


Husband-wife (different household) 


10 


Father-son (same household) 


1,039 


Young Men-Mature Wemen 


1,671 


Father-son (different heusehold) 


60 


Sen-mother (same househeld) 


1,620 






Son-mether (different heusehold) 


51 






Young Men-Young Men 


902 






Brethers (same househeld) 


902 
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Attrition 

Older Men. Attrition from the Older Men sample remained 
relatively low through the late 1960s; 87 percent of the origi- 
nal 5,020 respondents were still participating in 1969. In the 
1970s and early 1980s, several factors, including respondent 
mortality, contributed to the gradual rise in attrition. At the 
time of the last interview in 1990, the retention rate, calcu- 
lated as the percentage of base-year respondents interviewed 
in a given year, was approximately 42 percent. Table 6.3 
presents the total number of respondents interviewed dur- 
ing each survey and the corresponding retention rate. 

With the exception of the 1990 resurvey, respondents 
institutionalized in jail or long-term care facilities were not 
interviewed. Through 1983, the Census Bureau enforced a 
policy of not interviewing those respondents who refused 
to be interviewed or were not interviewed for any reason for 
2 consecutive years. As of the 1983 survey, the major groups 
not interviewed included 1,498 respondents reported as de- 
ceased by the Census Bureau, 686 respondents who refused 
an interview, and 159 who were dropped from the sample 
after 2 consecutive years of noninterview. The Census Bu- 
reau attempted to include nearly all dropped respondents (or 
a surviving family member of deceased respondents) in the 



1990 resurvey. 

The 1990 resurvey of the NLS of Older Men was unique 
in that interviewers surveyed two respondent groups. Par- 
ticipants included 2,092 cohort members, or more than 41 
percent of the original sample, and 2,206 widows or other 
family members of deceased respondents. Because the sur- 
vey obtained information from this second sample group 
about the life experiences of the deceased sample member, 
the 1990 survey had a total data collection completion rate of 
86 percent of the original sample. Of the eligible respon- 
dents, only 235 living Older Men were not interviewed in 
1990; 154 of these refused an interview. No widow or other 
family member was interviewed for 487 deceased respon- 
dents. 

Young Men. When surveys ceased for the Young Men co- 
hort in 1981, 3,398 (almost 65 percent) of the original 5,225 
respondents were interviewed. Table 6.3 presents the total 
number of respondents interviewed at each survey point 
and the corresponding retention rates. By the time of the 
1981 survey, the major groups not interviewed included 866 
respondents who refused an interview, 545 respondents 
dropped from the sample after 2 consecutive years of 
noninterview, 139 respondents reported as deceased by the 



Table 6.3. Interview schedules and retention rates: Older and Young Men 





Oider Men 


Young Men 


Year 


Primary 
type of 
interview 


Totai 

interviewed 


Retention 

rate' 


Response rate, 
iiving 

respondents oniy 


Primary 
type of 
interview 


Totai Retention 

interviewed rate' 


Response rate, 
iiving 

respondents oniy 


1966 


Personai 


5,020 


100.0 


100.0 


Personai 


5,225 


100.0 


100.0 


1967 


Personai 


4,744 


94.5 


95.6 


Personai 


4,790 


91.7 


91.9 


1968 


Maii 


4,648 


92.6 


95.1 


Personai 


4,318 


82.6 


83.0 


1969 


Personai 


4,381 


87.3 


91.5 


Personai 


4,033 


77.2 


77.7 


1970 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Personai 


3,993 


76.4 


77.1 


1971 


Personai 


4,175 


83.2 


90.3 


Personai 


3,987 


76.3 


77.2 


1973 


Teiephone 


3,951 


78.7 


88.7 


Teiephone 


4,014 


76.8 


78.0 


1975 


Teiephone 


3,732 


74.3 


87.2 


Teiephone 


3,977 


76.1 


77.4 


1976 


Personai 


3,487 


69.5 


83.4 


Personai 


3,695 


70.7 


72.0 


1978 


Teiephone 


3,219 


64.1 


80.2 


Teiephone 


3,538 


67.7 


69.3 


1980 


Teiephone 


3,001 


59.8 


78.7 


Teiephone 


3,438 


65.8 


67.5 


1981 


Personai 


2,832 


56.4 


76.3 


Personai 


3,398 


65.0 


66.8 


1983 


Teiephone 


2,633 


52.5 


74.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1990 


Personai 


22,092 


41.5 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 



'Retention rate is defined as the percentage of base-year re- 
spondents who were interviewed in any given survey year. In- 
ciuded in the caicuiations are deceased and institutionaiized 
respondents, as weii as those serving in the miiitary. 

^in addition to the 2,092 surviving members of the originai 
sampie interviewed during 1 990, interviews were aiso compieted 



with 1 ,341 widows and 865 other famiiy members who suppiied 
data about deceased respondents. 

“Reason for Noninterview” variabies are avaiiabie for 1990, 
but because coding categories differ substantiaiiy from those 
used in the 1 967 through 1 983 survey years, the retention rate in 
1 990 for iiving respondents oniy is omitted from this tabie. 
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Census Bureau, and 111 respondents who were in the Armed 
Forces and thus not eligible for interview. As with the Older 
Men cohort, institutionalized respondents were not inter- 
viewed. 



Data elements for the NLS of Older and Young Men are 
discussed in the order presented in figure 6.1. 

1. Labor market experiences 



Sampling weights 

Older and Young Men. The Center for Human Resource 
Research (CHRR) at The Ohio State University created sam- 
pling weights for each cohort after the initial interview and 
adjusted them after each subsequent interview. These 
weights account for the overrepresentation of blacks in the 
initial sample and for persons who were not interviewed. 
Analysis of each of the cohorts indicates that the reweighting 
scheme used to compensate for nonresponse has allowed 
the samples to remain representative (Fames, 1992; Rhoton, 
1984). 

Major data elements 

Surveys of the men’s cohorts have collected two basic types 
of information; (1) Core data on each respondent’s labor 
market experiences, education and training, family income, 
household composition, marital status, and health, and (2) 
supplementary data specific to the age, sex, and stage of life 
or labor market attachment of the cohort (for example, mili- 
tary service information, retirement plans and experiences, 
leisure-time activities, and volunteer work). 

This section provides brief summaries of the major data 
elements available for respondents in the NLS of Older and 
Young Men. Certain data elements were collected longitudi- 
nally, while others are available only for selected survey 
years; not all data elements are present for all respondents. 

Readers should keep in mind that some categories are 
cohort-specific and may not be applicable to respondents in 
both cohorts. For example, the Older Men surveys focused 
on collecting information about retirement planning, health 
conditions, insurance coverage, and the ways in which re- 
spondents spent their leisure time. The surveys of the 
younger cohort traced in detail the respondents’ educational 
experiences, occupational aspirations, training investments, 
and career choices. The descriptions of the data elements 
note differences in data collection between the male cohorts. 

Because the descriptions below are not comprehensive, 
readers interested in additional information should review 
the topical descriptions of variables found in the Older and 
Young Men User’s Guide, examine the detailed variable tables 
provided at the end of this chapter, acquire copies of the 
survey instruments, and browse the documentation files 
contained in the Older Men and Young Men data set avail- 
able online. The Older and Young Men User’s Guide can be 
downloaded from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Web 
site at www.bls.gov/nls. 



Older and Young Men. Each survey collected information 
regarding the labor force status of respondents during the 
survey week. Employed respondents provided details about 
their occupation, class of worker, rate of pay, hours worked 
per week, and attitude toward their current job. Employed 
respondents also reported the number of weeks they were 
employed; reference periods varied by survey. Additional 
questions asked during selected surveys collected informa- 
tion about the respondent’s job or job-related activities (such 
as the shift worked, union membership, commuting time, ten- 
ure, types of fringe benefits, and eligibility for retirement 
benefits). 

Respondents who reported being unemployed or out of 
the labor force provided data about their activities. Included 
is information on methods the respondent used to seek em- 
ployment, the number of weeks he spent looking for work, 
his plans to seek employment, the number of weeks he spent 
out of the labor force, and his reasons for not seeking work. 

Selected surveys collected detailed information for up 
to seven intervening jobs. Specific data include start and 
stop dates for each job, the number of hours worked, the 
occupation and industry, the respondent’s class of worker, 
his rate of pay, and his reason for leaving the job. 



Figure 6.1. Data elements in the NLS of Older 
and Young Men 
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2. Work-related discrimination 

Older and Young Men. Older Men answered questions on 
work-related discrimination during the 1971, 1976, and 1980 
interviews; the Young Men responded to these questions in 
1971 and 1976. In general, each series of questions asked the 
respondent whether he had experienced a particular type of 
discrimination because of age, race, religion, or sex during a 
specified period. A follow-up question asked for information 
on the type(s) of discrimination experienced. 

3. Training investments 

Older Men. Every personal interview of the Older Men (ex- 
cept the 1990 survey) collected information on the training 
experiences of the respondents. The initial survey asked: (1) 
Whether the respondent had been enrolled in a vocational 
or commercial training program while in high school and (2) 
whether he had ever been enrolled in a business or technical 
training program, a program offered by a company training 
school, an Armed Forces training program, or another type 
of apprenticeship or vocational training program since he 
had stopped his regular schooling. If he had, the question- 
naire collected details about each training program. 

Subsequent surveys updated this information with data 
on additional training courses or educational programs in 
which the respondent had enrolled either on the job or else- 
where. Core information was gathered on type, length, spon- 
sor, completion status, and use on current job, as well as 
hours per week spent in the training, the reason the respon- 
dent did not complete it, and the reason for enrollment in 
additional training. The 1971 survey collected details on the 
plans of the respondent to take additional training courses. 
A special set of questions fielded during 1981 gathered in- 
formation on respondents’ participation in retirement train- 
ing programs and the usefulness of those programs in their 
plans for various aspects of retirement living. 

Young Men. The 1966 survey gathered information about 
the respondent’s plans for additional education or training 
and asked whether he had ever been enrolled in a business 
or technical training program, a program offered by a com- 
pany training school, or another vocational or apprentice- 
ship training program since he had stopped his regular 
schooling. If he had, the interviewer collected details about 
each training program. These details included the type of 
training; number of months and hours per week spent in 
training; whether the program was completed and, if not, the 
reason; and use of the skills acquired in the training program 
on the respondent’s current or last job. 

Subsequent surveys updated this training record by 
collecting the same details about programs in which the re- 
spondent had enrolled since the date of his last interview. In 



addition, the 1970 and 1975 surveys collected retrospective 
data on any training or educational courses taken prior to 
October 1967 and asked about the respondent’s plans to 
enroll in training courses in the future. Beginning with the 
1973 interview, the surveys included questions about 
whether the respondent had participated in an apprentice- 
ship program; the 1975 survey fielded a retrospective set of 
questions on apprenticeships. The military service series 
included questions on the types of training the respondent 
had taken while in the Armed Forces and the length of each 
training program. This series also asked whether the re- 
spondent used skills acquired in the training program on his 
current or last job. 

4. Schooling information (school records, aptitude, IQ) 

Older Men. Respondents in the Older Men cohort provided 
information on their educational status and attainment at 
selected survey points. The initial survey collected informa- 
tion on the highest grade the respondent had attended and 
completed and asked whether he had been enrolled in a vo- 
cational or commercial curriculum during high school. The 
1976 interview gathered information on the highest grade 
completed by the respondent, the year of his high school 
graduation, the year he last attended college, whether he 
had earned a college degree, and, if so, the highest college 
degree he attained. 

Some surveys include information on current school 
enrollment, highest grade attended, and highest grade com- 
pleted for each family member living in the respondent’s 
household at the time of the interview. 

Young Men. A primary focus of the Young Men surveys was 
on schooling and the transition from school to work. There- 
fore, the interviews of this cohort regularly collected infor- 
mation on both the respondent’s enrollment in regular 
schooling and his educational attainment. In addition, a sepa- 
rate 1968 survey of high schools attended by respondents in 
this cohort provides details on school characteristics and 
testing information for the respondent. 

Each respondent has provided the following types of 
school-related information: His current school enrollment 
status, the grade he currently attends, the highest grade he 
has completed, the date he received a high school diploma or 
equivalent, whether he had ever attended college, the type 
of college degree he earned, the type of his high school and 
college curricula, his college field of study, the type(s) of 
financial assistance he received, college tuition amounts he 
paid, the type of school (public or private) he attended, and 
the geographic location of each school he attended. 

During 1968, a special set of questions gathered infor- 
mation from the respondent about his experiences in high 
school and college. Details include his participation in high 
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school extracurricular activities, the amount of time he spent 
on homework, the high school subjects he liked and disliked, 
and his overall attitude toward his high school years. Those 
who had attended college answered questions on the col- 
lege fields of study they liked and disliked, their attitude 
toward their college years, and their educational aspirations. 

Multiple surveys collected data on the educational as- 
pirations and expectations of the Young Men. Available in- 
formation includes the number of years of education the 
respondent desired; the college degree he desired; the years 
of education he expected; and, for each respondent who 
planned on attending college, the type of college he expected 
to attend, his intended field of study, and his expected re- 
sponsibility for expenses. 

A separate school survey mailed directly to each school 
in 1968 collected information on the secondary schools at- 
tended by respondents in this cohort. Data included charac- 
teristics of the school (for example, type of school, student 
enrollment by grade, expenditures per pupil, number of books 
in the library) and characteristics of the school’s teachers 
and counselors (number of teachers and counselors, sala- 
ries, and so forth). A set of constructed variables summa- 
rizes attributes, such as the ratio of students to teachers, and 
provides an index of overall school quality. 

The school survey also recorded respondents’ grade 
point averages and individual test scores from instruments 
such as the Otis/Beta/Gamma, California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, and the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (available for select respondents). An 
“IQ score” created from these data is available for more than 
3,300 Young Men respondents. Finally, the school survey 
collected information about respondents’ behaviors in school 
in regard to absenteeism, disciplinary actions, and so on. 

5. Military experiences 

Older Men. The data set makes available a limited amount of 
information on respondents’ military service. The 1967 and 
1976 surveys asked whether a respondent had ever served 
in the Armed Forces. Those who had served provided infor- 
mation on the general period(s) of service (for example, dur- 
ing World War II, peacetime before 1950) in the 1967 survey; 
the 1976 survey gathered start and stop dates for up to two 
periods of active duty. The initial survey collected informa- 
tion on the respondent’s participation in vocational training 
while in the Armed Forces. The final four surveys of the 
Older Men asked about income from Armed Forces pensions. 

Young Men. Multiple surveys sought information on the 
military experiences of respondents in this cohort. The sur- 
vey first asked whether the respondent had ever served in 
the Armed Forces. If he had, follow-up questions deter- 
mined the branch in which he served, the rank he held. 



whether he had enlisted or been drafted, and the number of 
months he spent on active duty. Training questions asked 
about the kinds of training he received, the length of his 
training, and whether the skills he acquired were used in a 
recent job. The military occupation he held for the longest 
time, whether he felt that his military service helped or hurt 
his career, and the date he separated from active duty also 
were determined. In addition, the 1967-71 surveys asked all 
age-eligible respondents for their current draft classification 
and, if applicable, the reason for their 1 -Y or 4-F rejection. 

6. Retirement plans and experiences 

Older Men. The retirement plans, expectations, and experi- 
ences of the Older Men constituted an important part of 
each interview’s data collection. Surveys regularly asked 
about each respondent’s retirement plans and expectations, 
including the age at which he expected to stop working, 
whether a compulsory retirement plan would require him to 
stop working at a given age, what that age was, and whether 
he would work longer if he could. The respondent also pro- 
vided information about the types of activities he expected 
to engage in after retirement, his attitudes toward work and 
retirement, his eligibility for Social Security or other pension 
benefits, the specific characteristics of the employer pen- 
sion plan for which he was eligible, and the total income he 
expected during retirement. 

Details on the respondent’s retirement experiences in- 
clude information on whether he had ever retired voluntarily 
or involuntarily from a regular job, the date and reason, any 
ways in which the respondent’s employer encouraged the 
retirement decision, and whether the respondent would have 
continued to work either full or part time had the employer 
allowed. The surveys also determined the respondent’s atti- 
tude toward and satisfaction with his retirement and asked 
about the specific retirement or leisure activities in which he 
had engaged over the previous 12 months. Finally, this sec- 
tion of the survey covered the respondent’s residential moves 
since retirement; the proximity of and assistance received 
from his network of friends, relatives, and area community 
service agencies; and household income received from pen- 
sions, Social Security or Railroad Retirement, and disability. 
Every survey of this cohort has included “retired” as a rea- 
son for not being in the labor force during the survey week. 

7. Volunteer work and leisure-time activities 

Older Men. Certain surveys of the Older Men collected 
information on how the respondent had spent his leisure 
time during the previous year. These surveys recorded 
whether the respondent had participated in leisure-time ac- 
tivities such as sports, reading books, pursuing hobbies, 
visiting friends or relatives, maintaining a home, attending 
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the theater, performing volunteer work, or taking trips. They 
also determined the extent of his participation in these activi- 
ties. 

8. Income and assets 

Older and Young Men. The surveys regularly asked about 
the total income received by the respondent’s family during 
the past year and about the amount of income received from 
various sources during that period by the respondent him- 
self, his spouse, or other family members. Income sources 
include wages and salary, business and farm income, unem- 
ployment compensation, rental income, interest and divi- 
dends, Social Security, disability payments, public assistance. 
Food Stamps, pension benefits (Older Men), and child sup- 
port and alimony (Young Men). 

A series of questions on family assets and debts col- 
lected details on: (1) Whether the respondent and his spouse 
owned their own home, other types of real estate, or automo- 
biles and, if so, the total market value and amount owed on 
each; (2) the value of other assets, such as savings accounts, 
U.S. Savings Bonds, stocks or bonds, and personal loans; 
and (3) whether there were other personal debts such as 
money owed to stores, physicians, hospitals, or banks. In 
1967, 1969, 1971, and 1990, the Older Men stated whether 
they believed that their overall financial position was better, 
worse, or about the same as it was a few years earlier; re- 
spondents in the Young Men cohort answered the same 
question in 1967 through 1971. 

9. Physical well-being, healthcare, and health 

insurance 

Older Men. A comprehensive set of health-related variables 
is available for respondents in the Older Men cohort. This 
data collection includes information on the respondent’s 
health status, perceived changes in his health over time, types 
of health-related problems and specific health conditions he 
has experienced, hospitalizations or medical care he has re- 
ceived, and characteristics of his health insurance coverage. 
Respondents also stated whether their health limited or pro- 
hibited working and whether any health problems were the 
result of work-related accidents. Respondents surveyed in 
1973 and 1990 also reported their height and weight. 

Two separate series of questions have asked Older Men 
respondents to evaluate their health. The first, fielded dur- 
ing seven surveys, asked each respondent to rate his health 
as excellent, good, fair, or poor when compared to the health 
of his male peers. The second, included in six surveys, de- 
termined the respondent’s general satisfaction with his health 
condition. 

During 1971, 1976, 1981, and 1990, respondents stated 
whether they had experienced certain health-related prob- 



lems such as pain, fatigue, weakness, fainting spells or dizzi- 
ness, anxiety or depression, or shortness of breath. A sec- 
ond series of questions, fielded during the same surveys, 
asked the respondent whether he ever had any difficulty 
performing a predetermined set of activities, such as walk- 
ing, using stairs, or standing for long periods of time. 

Each survey (except 1968) collected information on the 
respondent’s health limitations and their impact on the kind 
or amount of work that he could do. A supplemental series of 
questions, fielded during 1966, 1969, 1976, 1981, and 1990, 
asked the respondent whether his health had prevented him 
from working altogether. The 1976 survey determined 
whether any of the respondent’s reported health problems 
were the result of an accidental injury and whether the most 
serious injury had occurred on the job. 

In the 1990 survey, respondents reported specific health 
conditions they had experienced during the 12-month period 
before the interview. This survey gathered information on 
whether the respondent needed help with activities such as 
bathing, dressing, walking, shopping for personal items, or 
managing money; it also asked who helped him complete 
each activity. 

Two surveys collected details on the respondent’s use 
of the medical system. The 1981 survey included a series of 
questions on the respondent’s use of emergency medical 
assistance. The 1990 survey asked respondents and wid- 
ows of deceased respondents for information regarding hos- 
pitalizations, care by a physician, and residency in a nursing 
or convalescent home during the past 12 months or during 
the 12 months before the respondent’s death. 

The 1981 and 1990 surveys asked whether the respon- 
dent and his spouse were covered by health insurance. Fur- 
ther questions recorded the types of insurance (for example. 
Medicare, veterans’ benefits) for which each was eligible. 

For all interviews except the 1990 survey, the life status 
of respondents at the time of the interview is indicated by 
the designation “deceased” as the reason for noninterview. 
In the 1990 survey, age at death and cause of death are avail- 
able for sample members whom the Census Bureau believed 
to be deceased. For these sample members, the Census Bu- 
reau obtained death certificates from State vital records de- 
partments and recorded information on up to four 
contributing causes of death. These administrative data 
supplement the cause of death information on 2, 166 deceased 
respondents that was collected directly from the widows or 
other family members surveyed in 1990. 

Young Men. Data include information on perceived changes 
in the respondent’s health status over time, the types of 
health-related problems he experienced, whether any of his 
health problems was the result of a work-related accident, 
and whether he worked in an unhealthy or dangerous envi- 
ronment. 
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At three survey points, respondents stated whether they 
considered their health to have changed over the past few 
years. Height and weight measurements of respondents in- 
terviewed during 1973 also are available. The 1971, 1976, and 
1981 surveys asked whether the respondent had experienced 
certain health-related problems such as pain, tiring easily, 
weakness, or shortness of breath. A second series, fielded in 
the same surveys, asked the respondent whether he ever 
had any difficulty performing a predetermined set of activi- 
ties such as walking, using stairs, standing for long periods, 
stooping, lifting heavy weights, or reaching. Multiple sur- 
veys asked whether the respondent’s health condition lim- 
ited his work or prevented him from working and, if it did, 
how long he had experienced that restriction. The 1976 sur- 
vey determined whether any of the reported health problems 
was the result of an accidental injury and whether the most 
serious injury had occurred on the job. 

Both the regularly fielded health series and selected 
administrations of a set of job satisfaction questions have 
addressed other health issues related to the respondent’s 
job and general working conditions. At multiple survey 
points, respondents identified one or more specific charac- 
teristics of their workplace that they would have trouble 
working around because of their health. The 1978 and 1981 
surveys included a series of descriptive statements about 
the working conditions associated with the respondent’s 
current job. 

For all interviews, the life status of respondents at the 
time of the interview is indicated by a designation of “de- 
ceased” as the reason for noninterview. 

10. Alcohol and cigarette use 

Older Men. The 1990 survey collected information on the 
frequency and quantity of respondents’ alcohol consump- 
tion in the past 12 months. If the respondent had consumed 
at least 12 drinks during adulthood, he provided data on his 
lifetime consumption of alcohol. Similar information was 
supplied by the widows or other family members of those 
respondents who were deceased. 

The 1990 survey also collected information from both 
respondents and widows on the respondent’s current and 
past use of cigarettes. This series included data on the age 
at which the respondent had started smoking regularly, the 
age at which he had last smoked regularly, and the number of 
cigarettes he smoked on an average day. 

11. Attitudes, aspirations, and psychological 
well-being 

Older Men. A collection of attitude, aspiration, and psycho- 
logical well-being variables is available for this cohort. The 
Older Men responded to selected administrations of the 



Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES-D) 
Scale (Radloff, 1977), the Internal-External Locus of Con- 
trol Scale (Rotter, 1966), the Short Portable Mental Status 
Questionnaire (Pfeiffer, 1975), and the Bradburn Affect Bal- 
ance Scale (Bradburn, 1969). Periodic questions also inves- 
tigated the respondent’s attitude toward his current job, 
women working, various life events, and life in general. 

Young Men. Members of this cohort also responded to a 
variety of attitude, aspiration, and psychological well-being 
questions. Information from the Internal-External Locus of 
Control Scale (Rotter, 1966) is available for the Young Men, 
as are answers to periodic questions gathering information 
about the respondent’s general knowledge of the world of 
work; his educational and occupational aspirations; and his 
attitudes toward his current job, women working, and life in 
general. 

12. Geographic and environmental data 

Older and Young Men. Three sets of variables provide in- 
formation on the respondent’s current residence. The first 
set broadly defines the geographic area in which the respon- 
dent resided at the time of the interview. This definition 
includes the name of the census division (New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and so forth), whether the 
respondent’s region of residence was located in the South or 
a non-South region of the United States, and whether his 
residence was in a metropolitan statistical area. In addition, 
the 1990 survey of the Older Men collected information about 
a second residence of the respondent. 

The second set of variables compares the respondent’s 
current State or metropolitan statistical area with those of his 
previous residence, the location of his current job, and his 
birthplace. A third series of variables details characteristics 
of the respondent’s environment, including the size of the 
labor force and the unemployment rate for the labor market 
of the respondent’s current residence. 

Research Data Centers. Geographic information collected 
during interviews with the Older Men and Young Men is 
available for research use at the Census Bureau’s Research 
Data Centers. The cohort-specific files contain the respon- 
dent identification number, survey year, and State code. 
Researchers may match these files with the NLS data sets. 
The Research Data Centers have available, by survey year, 
the Federal Information Processing Standards (FIPS) State 
codes, which represent the State of residence for each inter- 
viewed respondent. Having the State variables allows re- 
searchers to determine the census regions and divisions. 
Variables also are available on the county of residence. 

The Census Bureau developed the Research Data Cen- 
ters to give researchers access to valuable data in a setting 
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designed to safeguard respondent confidentiality. Research- 
ers interested in more detailed information on the procedures 
to follow in applying for access to a Research Data Center 
should see the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls. 

13. Demographics, family background, and household 
composition 

Older and Young Men. The surveys have collected data 
regarding each respondent’s race, nationality, date of birth, 
age, and residential community at age 15 (Older Men) or age 
14 (Young Men). Background information on the families of 
respondents includes the birthplace of the respondent’s par- 
ents and grandparents, the relationship of the respondent to 
the person(s) with whom he lived at age 14 or 15, the occupa- 
tion and highest grade completed by his father or the head of 
his household, and the life status of both the respondent’s 
parents and his wife’s parents. 

Each interview collected detailed information on the 
composition of the respondent’s household. For as many as 
20 family members (during the early survey years) or house- 
hold members (later survey years) who were living in the 
respondent’s household at the time of the survey, data in- 
clude the individual’s relationship to the respondent, age or 
date of birth, occupation, current school enrollment status, 
highest grade of school attended, whether that grade was 
completed, and the number of weeks and hours per week the 
individual worked in the past year. 

14. Marital history, children, and dependents 

Older and Young Men. Every survey except the 1968 mail 
survey for the Older Men asked about the respondent’s cur- 
rent marital status. Selected interviews collected informa- 
tion on the timing of marital transitions. 

The 1981 survey of Young Men included a series of 
questions on the type and timing of up to four marital changes 
the respondent had experienced since he was last inter- 
viewed. During the 1990 interview of Older Men, widows of 
deceased respondents provided information on their current 
marital status; their marital status at the time of the 
respondent’s death; the date of their marriage to the respon- 
dent; and the date of their most recent marriage, divorce, or 
widowhood. 

Data on the children or dependents of Older and Young 
Men include the respondent’s total number of children; the 
number of his children (under age 18) who lived in the house- 
hold; and, for each child living in the household at the sur- 
vey date, the child’s age, date of birth, and whether the child 
was the respondent’s son or daughter. Surveys after 1978 
for the Older Men and after 1976 for the Young Men asked 
whether the child was an adopted, step-, or foster child. Se- 
lected surveys also determined the respondent’s relation- 



ship to each child living outside of the household. 

On a regular basis, the interviews gathered information 
on the number of the respondent’s dependents, excluding 
his wife. Selected surveys provided details on the number 
and relationship of dependents who lived outside the 
respondent’s household. Questions in the 1981 survey of 
Older Men asked for information about whether the 
respondent’s children were currently dependent upon him 
or likely to become dependent upon him in the future. 

The 1990 survey of Older Men updated this information 
on the respondent’s children and dependents. Details in- 
clude the number of living children of the respondent, the 
number of dependent sons and daughters, the number of 
children residing with the respondent, and the number of 
living children not residing in the respondent’s household. 

In 1981, the Young Men answered a set of questions on 
the number of children the respondent considered ideal, the 
number he wanted to have, and when he expected his next 
child to be born. 

15. Household chores 

Young Men. The 1981 survey collected information on the 
total number of hours per week the respondent usually spent 
performing household chores and the frequency with which 
he performed specific tasks such as cooking, washing laun- 
dry, grocery shopping, or caring for young children. 

Data files and documentation 

The NLS of Older Men (1966-90) and the NLS of Young Men 
(1966-81) data set contains the longitudinal record of each 
respondent, as well as information from the 1968 school sur- 
vey. Included are: (1) Raw responses to the questions ad- 
ministered during the 1966-90 surveys of Older Men and the 
1966-81 surveys of Young Men; (2) a series of edited and 
created variables based on these raw responses; (3) selected 
demographic, household, and residential data provided by 
the Census Bureau from its administrative records; (4) death 
certificate data obtained in 1990 from State vital records de- 
partments (Older Men only); and (5) respondent- and school- 
specific information gathered during the separately 
administered 1968 survey of the high schools attended by 
respondents in the Young Men cohort. 

Like those for the other NLS cohorts, the Older and 
Young Men data set is available for download at the 
www.bls.gov/nls Web site. The files include documentation 
and are accompanied by search and extraction software that 
enables users to easily peruse, select, and extract variables. 
Chapter 8 provides more technical information on the NLS 
data format and extraction software, as well as descriptions 
of supplementary documentation items available for the NLS 
of Older and Young Men. 
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Selected variables by cohort and year: Older 
and Young Men 

Tables 6.4 and 6.5 depict selected variables from the main 
data files of the NLS of Older and Young Men. The top row 
of the tables lists the years in which the men have been 
surveyed; the first column gives some of the variables that 
have been collected. An asterisk (*) indicates that informa- 
tion for the designated variable was obtained for the cohort 
in the year indicated. “R” used in variable descriptions stands 
for “respondent.” Users should be aware that, in some in- 
stances, the variable descriptions in the tables represent a 
group of questions and not single response items. In 1990, 
the interviews of widows of the original Older Men respon- 
dents included questions about the respondent and also 
about the situation of the widow; both sets of questions are 
reflected in the table. 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


I. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 




* 


* 






















Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 




* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 




* 


* 






★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Commuting time, costs 










* 






* 
















Covered by collective bargaining, union member 








* 


* 






* 






* 










Job satisfaction 




























* 




Years, weeks, or hours widow worked between 
R’s last interview and R’s death, since R’s death 




























* 




C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving both first job and longest job since 
leaving school 


* 






























D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving intervening jobs (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 




* 




* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Nationality 


* 






























Type of residence at age 15 


* 






























Person(s) R lived with at age 15 


* 






























Occupation of head of household when R was 15 


* 






























Highest grade completed by father 


* 






























If R lived with mother at age 1 5, did she work for 
pay 










* 






















Foreign language spoken in R’s home at age 15 










* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 
























* 






Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 






























Geographic mobility (details vary) 




* 




* 


* 






* 








★ 


* 




* 


Part-year residence 


























* 






C. Education 


Highest grade completed 


* 














* 
















High school curriculum 


★ 






























College (year last attended, earned degree, 
highest degree received) 
















* 
















D. Training outside regular school 


Has R taken, type 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Sponsor of training 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Duration 


★ 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Hours per week attended 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Did R complete 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Reason decided to take 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Does R use training on current job 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










E. Health and physical condition 


Self-rating of health 


★ 






★ 










* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 






Comparison of R’s condition with past 




* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Attitude toward health condition 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Does health limit work 


★ 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Duration of health limitations 


★ 






* 


* 






* 






* 




* 






Uses glasses, hearing aid, other special 
equipment 


























* 






Problematic activities and working conditions 










* 






* 






* 




* 






Types of special health problems in past 12 
months 


























* 






Medical care (eligibility for insurance benefits) 






















* 










Type and cost of health insurance coverage for R 
and for his wife 


























* 






Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 
















* 
















Are R and his wife able to go outdoors, use 
public transportation, or do personal care without 
help 










* 






* 






* 




* 






Assistance needed by R and his wife in daily 
living 


























* 






Height, weight 












* 














* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


Does wife’s health limit her work 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 






Can wife go outdoors without help 


























* 






Duration of wife's limitations 


★ 






* 


* 






★ 






* 




* 






Does health of family members limit R's work 










* 






















Does health of wife limit R’s work 










* 






* 






* 




* 






R ever smoked cigarettes, age at first and last 
use, quantity smoked per day 


























* 




* 


Frequency and quantity of alcohol consumed by 
R during last 12 months of life and during adult 
life 


























* 




* 


Use and frequency of use of medical care 
(hospitalization, nursing home, or doctors’ care) 
during past 12 months (or prior to death) 


























* 




* 


R ill before death and, if so, length of illness 






























* 


Widow provided nursing care for R, time 
required, impact on widow’s employment status 




























* 




Parties responsible for R’s medical expenses 






























* 


Total cost of medical expenses in year before 
death 






























* 


Evaluation of health cost burdens in past year 


























* 






Main cause of R’s death 






























* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Marital history (details vary) 
















* 






* 




* 


* 




Number of dependents 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Life status of R’s and R’s wife’s parents 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Number and ages of children in household 


★ 


* 




★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Last household composition (relationship to R 
and his widow, age, highest grade attended, 
weeks worked, hours per week worked, 
occupation) 


























* 


* 




Family members in household (relationship to R, 
sex, age, enrollment status, employment status) 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Unrelated household members (relationship to R, 
sex, age, enrollment status, employment status, 
reason living together) 






















* 


* 


* 


* 




Frequency of contact with children 






















* 




* 






Wife’s work experience (longest job, retirement 
expectations and plans) 






















* 










G. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Wage or salary income 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Unemployment compensation income 


★ 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 




Income from supplemental unemployment 
benefits 
















* 






* 




* 


* 




Income from rent, interest, or dividends 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Public assistance income 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Disability income 


* 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




SSI income 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Total market value of Food Stamps received 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Social Security income, pension income 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Insurance income 




























* 




Amount of financial assistance received from 
others 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Income from other sources 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Sources and amounts of widow’s death benefits 




























* 




Evaluation of overall financial situation 


























* 


* 




H. Military service 


Dates of service 
















* 
















I. Attitudes/perspectives 


How does R feel about job 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Evaluation of total work career 


























* 






What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 




* 


* 






















Would R continue to work if had enough money 
to live on 


★ 


















* 












What is more important:, high wages or liking 
work 


* 






























Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 








* 


* 






* 






★ 










Attitude toward women working 




★ 






* 






















Attitude toward R's marriage 


























* 






Attitudes toward selected aspects of life 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Pfeiffer cognitive functioning scale 


























* 


* 




CES-Depression Scale 


























* 






Bradburn Affect Balance Scale 






















* 


* 


* 






Discrimination (R ever experienced, type, way in 
which experienced) 










* 






* 




* 












Has R progressed, held own, or moved 
backward 










* 






* 
















Have job pressures increased, decreased, or 
remained the same 










* 






* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


J. Retirement 


Leisure activities 


















★ 




★ 




* 






Expected age of retirement 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






R’s plans after retirement 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 




* 








Compulsory retirement plan 


* 


* 




★ 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Timing of retirement (reason retired, did 
employer encourage, would R continue to work if 
allowed) 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






R ever retired and, if so, year retired 


























* 




* 


Attitudes toward retirement 










* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Wife's, friends’ attitude toward R’s retirement 










* 






















Characteristics of current employer’s pension 
plan 










* 






* 
















Amount of expected retirement income 










* 






* 






* 










Use of various community services in past year 


























* 






Type and frequency of contact and geographic 
proximity of R to children, other relatives, friends 


























* 






Automobile usage of R and spouse 


























* 






To whom R would turn for financial or other help 


























* 






Geographic mobility since retirement 






















* 


* 








Retirement preparation course taken 






















* 










K. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Hours per week would work 










* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Rate of pay, kind of work required to accept 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






L. Volunteer work 


Has R done any volunteer work 


















* 








* 






Number of weeks and hours per week performed 


















* 








* 






III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


South or non-South 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Mover or nonmover status 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






★ 






* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


★ 




* 


* 




Weeks unemployed, out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 














★ 




★ 


★ 


* 


* 


Covered by collective bargaining 








* 


* 


* 






★ 


★ 


* 


* 


Is R union member 








* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Job Characteristics Inventory 




















* 






Fringe benefits available 


















* 






* 


Shift worked 












* 








* 


* 


* 


C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation and industry of job held during last year in high school 


* 
























Occupation, industry, class of worker, start date, stop date, and reason 
for leaving first job after leaving school (details vary) 


* 
























D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per week, start date, stop 
date, and reason for leaving intervening jobs (details vary) 




* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 






* 






* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Nationality 


* 
























Type of residence at age 14 and age 18 


* 
























Person(s) R lived with at age 14 


* 
























Occupation of head of household when R was 14 


* 
























Highest grade completed by father and mother 


* 
























Were magazines, newspapers, library cards available in home when R was 
age 14 


* 
























Parental encouragement to continue education past high school 










* 


* 






* 








B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 
























Geographic mobility 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


C. Education 


Current enrollment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Is current school public 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








High school subjects enjoyed most and least 


* 
























High school activities 


* 
























Index of high school quality 


* 
























Index of college quality 










* 


* 














College (attended, highest degree received, field of study) 














* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


College tuition (full-time amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








Financial aid in college (types and amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Reason R left college 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Reason R’s college plans have changed 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














D. Training outside regular school 


Any training or educational program (did R take, current enrollment 
status, type, sponsor, duration, hours per week attended) (details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R use additional training on current job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








E. Health and physical condition 


Does health limit work 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit school activity 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 










Duration of health limitations 


* 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 


Problematic activities and working conditions 












* 






* 






* 


Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 


















* 








Comparison of R’s condition with past 












* 






* 






* 


Is R able to go outdoors, use public transportation, or do personal care 
without help 












★ 






* 






* 


Does wife’s health limit her work; duration of wife’s limitations 


* 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 


Does others’ health limit R’s work 












* 






* 






* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital history 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of dependents 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parents: Life status, weeks worked, full-time, occupation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


















Number and ages of children in household 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of children R expects to have, and number he considers ideal 
























* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Family members: Relationship to R, age, sex, education, employment 
status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members: Relationship to R, sex, age 




















* 


* 


* 


Household activities (responsibility for, hours per week spent on) 
























* 


G. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 








* 


* 






* 






* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wages or salary income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from supplemental unemployment benefits 


















* 






* 


Disability income 
























* 


Rental income 
























* 


Interest income 
























* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 




















* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 
























* 


Income from public assistance 




















* 


* 


* 


Amount of financial assistance received from others 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Military service 


Ever served in 


* 






* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Branch of Armed Forces served in 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Months spent in Armed Forces 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Military occupation held longest 


* 






* 




★ 






★ 






* 


How entered Armed Forces 


* 






★ 




* 






★ 






* 


Did military service help/hurt career 












* 






* 






* 


Rank held in Armed Forces 








* 




* 






* 






* 


Primary training received (did R complete, duration, type, used on job) 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Gl (VA) benefits (ever used, type) 


















* 






* 


Draft (classification, reason rejected) 




★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 














Disability (discharged for, service-connected, compensation rating) 


















* 






* 


1. Attitudes/perspectives 


How does R feel about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 








* 


* 


* 


What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


Facet-Specific Job Satisfaction Index 




















* 




* 


Would R continue to work if he had enough money to live on 








* 




* 












* 


What is more important:, high wages or liking work 


* 
























Would R like to receive more education or training 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 






* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Educational goal and expected education 


* 






* 


* 


* 






* 








What kind of work would R like to be doing at age 30 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Knowledge of World of Work score 


* 
























Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 






* 






* 






* 








IQ score 






* 




















Attitude toward women working 












* 






* 






* 


Discrimination (ever experienced, type) 












* 






* 








Has R progressed, held his own, or moved backward 












* 






* 








Have job pressures increased, decreased, or remained the same 


















* 








J. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Kind of work required to accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week would work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay required to accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


South or non-South 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accredited college in local area 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


I. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Weeks unemployed (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 




* 


* 






















Weeks out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 




* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 




* 


* 






★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Commuting time, costs 










* 






* 
















Covered by collective bargaining, union member 








* 


* 






* 






* 










Job satisfaction 




























* 




Years, weeks, or hours widow worked between 
R’s last interview and R’s death, since R’s death 




























* 




C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving both first job and longest job since 
leaving school 


* 






























D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per 
week, start date, stop date, and reason for 
leaving intervening jobs (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 




* 




* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Nationality 


* 






























Type of residence at age 15 


* 






























Person(s) R lived with at age 15 


* 






























Occupation of head of household when R was 15 


* 






























Highest grade completed by father 


* 






























If R lived with mother at age 1 5, did she work for 
pay 










* 






















Foreign language spoken in R’s home at age 15 










* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 
























* 






Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 






























Geographic mobility (details vary) 




* 




* 


* 






* 








★ 


* 




* 


Part-year residence 


























* 






C. Education 


Highest grade completed 


* 














* 
















High school curriculum 


★ 






























College (year last attended, earned degree, 
highest degree received) 
















* 
















D. Training outside regular school 


Has R taken, type 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Sponsor of training 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Duration 


★ 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Hours per week attended 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Did R complete 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Reason decided to take 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Does R use training on current job 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










E. Health and physical condition 


Self-rating of health 


★ 






★ 










* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 






Comparison of R’s condition with past 




* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Attitude toward health condition 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Does health limit work 


★ 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Duration of health limitations 


★ 






* 


* 






* 






* 




* 






Uses glasses, hearing aid, other special 
equipment 


























* 






Problematic activities and working conditions 










* 






* 






* 




* 






Types of special health problems in past 12 
months 


























* 






Medical care (eligibility for insurance benefits) 






















* 










Type and cost of health insurance coverage for R 
and for his wife 


























* 






Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 
















* 
















Are R and his wife able to go outdoors, use 
public transportation, or do personal care without 
help 










* 






* 






* 




* 






Assistance needed by R and his wife in daily 
living 


























* 






Height, weight 












* 














* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


Does wife’s health limit her work 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 






Can wife go outdoors without help 


























* 






Duration of wife's limitations 


★ 






* 


* 






★ 






* 




* 






Does health of family members limit R's work 










* 






















Does health of wife limit R’s work 










* 






* 






* 




* 






R ever smoked cigarettes, age at first and last 
use, quantity smoked per day 


























* 




* 


Frequency and quantity of alcohol consumed by 
R during last 12 months of life and during adult 
life 


























* 




* 


Use and frequency of use of medical care 
(hospitalization, nursing home, or doctors’ care) 
during past 12 months (or prior to death) 


























* 




* 


R ill before death and, if so, length of illness 






























* 


Widow provided nursing care for R, time 
required, impact on widow’s employment status 




























* 




Parties responsible for R’s medical expenses 






























* 


Total cost of medical expenses in year before 
death 






























* 


Evaluation of health cost burdens in past year 


























* 






Main cause of R’s death 






























* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Marital history (details vary) 
















* 






* 




* 


* 




Number of dependents 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Life status of R’s and R’s wife’s parents 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 






* 










Number and ages of children in household 


★ 


* 




★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Last household composition (relationship to R 
and his widow, age, highest grade attended, 
weeks worked, hours per week worked, 
occupation) 


























* 


* 




Family members in household (relationship to R, 
sex, age, enrollment status, employment status) 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Unrelated household members (relationship to R, 
sex, age, enrollment status, employment status, 
reason living together) 






















* 


* 


* 


* 




Frequency of contact with children 






















* 




* 






Wife’s work experience (longest job, retirement 
expectations and plans) 






















* 










G. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 






* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Wage or salary income 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Unemployment compensation income 


★ 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 


* 


* 


* 




Income from supplemental unemployment 
benefits 
















* 






* 




* 


* 




Income from rent, interest, or dividends 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Public assistance income 


★ 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Disability income 


* 


★ 




* 


* 






* 






* 




* 


* 




SSI income 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Total market value of Food Stamps received 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Social Security income, pension income 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Insurance income 




























* 




Amount of financial assistance received from 
others 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Income from other sources 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Sources and amounts of widow’s death benefits 




























* 




Evaluation of overall financial situation 


























* 


* 




H. Military service 


Dates of service 
















* 
















I. Attitudes/perspectives 


How does R feel about job 


★ 


* 




* 


* 






* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Evaluation of total work career 


























* 






What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 




* 


* 






















Would R continue to work if had enough money 
to live on 


★ 


















* 












What is more important:, high wages or liking 
work 


* 






























Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 








* 


* 






* 






★ 










Attitude toward women working 




★ 






* 






















Attitude toward R's marriage 


























* 






Attitudes toward selected aspects of life 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Pfeiffer cognitive functioning scale 


























* 


* 




CES-Depression Scale 


























* 






Bradburn Affect Balance Scale 






















* 


* 


* 






Discrimination (R ever experienced, type, way in 
which experienced) 










* 






* 




* 












Has R progressed, held own, or moved 
backward 










* 






* 
















Have job pressures increased, decreased, or 
remained the same 










* 






* 
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Table 6.4. Selected Older Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 45 to 59 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


83 


90 


90 

widow 


90 widow 
report on 
spouse 


J. Retirement 


Leisure activities 


















★ 




★ 




* 






Expected age of retirement 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






R’s plans after retirement 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 




* 








Compulsory retirement plan 


* 


* 




★ 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Timing of retirement (reason retired, did 
employer encourage, would R continue to work if 
allowed) 
















* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






R ever retired and, if so, year retired 


























* 




* 


Attitudes toward retirement 










* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Wife's, friends’ attitude toward R’s retirement 










* 






















Characteristics of current employer’s pension 
plan 










* 






* 
















Amount of expected retirement income 










* 






* 






* 










Use of various community services in past year 


























* 






Type and frequency of contact and geographic 
proximity of R to children, other relatives, friends 


























* 






Automobile usage of R and spouse 


























* 






To whom R would turn for financial or other help 


























* 






Geographic mobility since retirement 






















* 


* 








Retirement preparation course taken 






















* 










K. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Hours per week would work 










* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Rate of pay, kind of work required to accept 


* 


* 




* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






L. Volunteer work 


Has R done any volunteer work 


















* 








* 






Number of weeks and hours per week performed 


















* 








* 






III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


South or non-South 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Mover or nonmover status 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Comparison of State, county, metropolitan 
statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




B. Characteristics 


Size of local area labor force 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


1. LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 


A. Current labor force and employment status 


Survey week labor force and employment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours worked in survey week 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






★ 






* 


Weeks worked (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Usual hours worked during weeks worked 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


★ 




* 


* 




Weeks unemployed, out of labor force (time frames vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Spells of unemployment in past year 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


B. Characteristics of current or last job 


Occupation, industry, class of worker 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Start date and stop date 


* 


★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week usually worked 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Hourly rate of pay 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Commuting time, costs 














★ 




★ 


★ 


* 


* 


Covered by collective bargaining 








* 


* 


* 






★ 


★ 


* 


* 


Is R union member 








* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Job Characteristics Inventory 




















* 






Fringe benefits available 


















* 






* 


Shift worked 












* 








* 


* 


* 


C. Work experience prior to initial survey 


Occupation and industry of job held during last year in high school 


* 
























Occupation, industry, class of worker, start date, stop date, and reason 
for leaving first job after leaving school (details vary) 


* 
























D. Work experience since previous survey 


Occupation, industry, class of worker, hours per week, start date, stop 
date, and reason for leaving intervening jobs (details vary) 




* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 






* 






* 


Interfirm mobility (details vary) 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


II. HUMAN CAPITAL AND OTHER SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


A. Early formative influences 


Nationality 


* 
























Type of residence at age 14 and age 18 


* 
























Person(s) R lived with at age 14 


* 
























Occupation of head of household when R was 14 


* 
























Highest grade completed by father and mother 


* 
























Were magazines, newspapers, library cards available in home when R was 
age 14 


* 
























Parental encouragement to continue education past high school 










* 


* 






* 








B. Migration 


Years at current residence 


* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Comparison of birthplace to current residence 


* 
























Geographic mobility 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


C. Education 


Current enrollment status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Highest grade completed 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Reason stopped attending high school 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Is current school public 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 






* 


High school curriculum 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








High school subjects enjoyed most and least 


* 
























High school activities 


* 
























Index of high school quality 


* 
























Index of college quality 










* 


* 














College (attended, highest degree received, field of study) 














* 


★ 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


College tuition (full-time amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








Financial aid in college (types and amount) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Reason R left college 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














Reason R’s college plans have changed 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 














D. Training outside regular school 


Any training or educational program (did R take, current enrollment 
status, type, sponsor, duration, hours per week attended) (details vary) 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R use additional training on current job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 








E. Health and physical condition 


Does health limit work 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does health limit school activity 


* 




* 




* 


* 


* 


* 










Duration of health limitations 


* 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 


Problematic activities and working conditions 












* 






* 






* 


Accidents (on-the-job, how, when) 


















* 








Comparison of R’s condition with past 












* 






* 






* 


Is R able to go outdoors, use public transportation, or do personal care 
without help 












★ 






* 






* 


Does wife’s health limit her work; duration of wife’s limitations 


* 




* 




* 


* 






* 






* 


Does others’ health limit R’s work 












* 






* 






* 


F. Marital and family characteristics 


Marital status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Marital history 


















* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of dependents 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Parents: Life status, weeks worked, full-time, occupation 


* 


* 


* 


* 


















Number and ages of children in household 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Number of children R expects to have, and number he considers ideal 
























* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Family members: Relationship to R, age, sex, education, employment 
status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unrelated household members: Relationship to R, sex, age 




















* 


* 


* 


Household activities (responsibility for, hours per week spent on) 
























* 


G. Financial characteristics 


Total net family assets 


* 








* 


* 






* 






* 


Total family income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


Income from farm or business 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Wages or salary income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Unemployment compensation income 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from supplemental unemployment benefits 


















* 






* 


Disability income 
























* 


Rental income 
























* 


Interest income 
























* 


Total market value of Food Stamps received 




















* 


* 


* 


Income from AFDC/TANF 
























* 


Income from public assistance 




















* 


* 


* 


Amount of financial assistance received from others 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Income from other sources 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


H. Military service 


Ever served in 


* 






* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Branch of Armed Forces served in 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Months spent in Armed Forces 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Military occupation held longest 


* 






* 




★ 






★ 






* 


How entered Armed Forces 


* 






★ 




* 






★ 






* 


Did military service help/hurt career 












* 






* 






* 


Rank held in Armed Forces 








* 




* 






* 






* 


Primary training received (did R complete, duration, type, used on job) 


* 






* 




* 






* 






* 


Gl (VA) benefits (ever used, type) 


















* 






* 


Draft (classification, reason rejected) 




★ 


★ 


★ 


* 


* 














Disability (discharged for, service-connected, compensation rating) 


















* 






* 


1. Attitudes/perspectives 


How does R feel about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 








* 


* 


* 


What R likes best and least about job 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








* 


* 


* 


Facet-Specific Job Satisfaction Index 




















* 




* 


Would R continue to work if he had enough money to live on 








* 




* 












* 


What is more important:, high wages or liking work 


* 
























Would R like to receive more education or training 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 






* 
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Table 6.5. Selected Young Men variables by survey year: Respondents ages 14 to 24 in 1966 



Variable 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


73 


75 


76 


78 


80 


81 


Educational goal and expected education 


* 






* 


* 


* 






* 








What kind of work would R like to be doing at age 30 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








Knowledge of World of Work score 


* 
























Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control score 






* 






* 






* 








IQ score 






* 




















Attitude toward women working 












* 






* 






* 


Discrimination (ever experienced, type) 












* 






* 








Has R progressed, held his own, or moved backward 












* 






* 








Have job pressures increased, decreased, or remained the same 


















* 








J. Hypothetical job offer 


Would R accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Kind of work required to accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Hours per week would work 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Rate of pay required to accept 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






* 


* 


* 


* 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


A. Residence 


South or non-South 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Does R live in metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Mover or nonmover status 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Comparison of State, county, metropolitan statistical area 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


B. Characteristics 


Size of local labor force 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* 


* 


Local area unemployment rate 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Accredited college in local area 


* 


* 


* 
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A SAMPLER OF NLS RESEARCH 



S ince the late 1960s, the National Longitudinal Surveys 
(NLS) have served as a rich source of data for research- 
ers in a broad range of disciplines. The first journal article 
using NLS data appeared in the November 1969 issue of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Monthly Labor Review. Coau- 
thored by Herbert S. Fames and Ruth S. Spitz, the study 
examined labor mobility among respondents in the NLS Older 
Men and Young Men cohorts. 

Since that time, nearly 400 different professional jour- 
nals have reviewed and published some 1,700 NLS -based 
research papers. In addition, more than 2,000 working pa- 
pers, government reports, monographs, dissertations, and 
presentations have used NLS data, making the NLS a fre- 
quently used source of data for both academic and policy- 
oriented research. 

Although most of the academic research articles have 
appeared in economics and sociology journals, NLS data 
also are used by researchers in other disciplines such as 
medicine, psychology, education, law, political science, and 
geography. NLS -based research also appears in special-in- 
terest journals that focus on topics such as aging, children 
and adolescents, the family, careers and occupations, sub- 
stance use, and criminology. 

This chapter presents a sampler of NLS-based journal 
articles published over the past 5 years, grouped by field of 
study. The range of categories reflects the breadth of re- 
search domains currently using NLS data. A bibliography of 
annotated citations for all known NLS research is available 
on the Internet at www.nlsbibliography.org. Finally, bibliog- 
raphies of research based on NLSY79 fertility, childcare, and 
child development data are detailed in chapter 10. 

AGING 

Gustman, Alan L. and Steinmeier, Thomas L. “Retirement in 
Dual-Career Families: A Structural Model.” Journal of 
Labor Economics 18,3 (July 2000): 503-45. 

Long, J. Scott and Pavalko, Eliza K. “The Life Course of 
Activity Limitations: Exploring Indicators of Eunctional 
Limitations over Time.” Journal of Aging and Health 
16,4 (August 2004): 490-517. 



ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG USE 

Buster, Maury A. and Rodgers, Joseph Lee. “Genetic and 
Environmental Influences on Alcohol Use: DE Analysis 
of NLS Y Kinship Data.” Journal of Biosocial Science 
32,2 (April 2000): 

Glied, Sherry. “Youth Tobacco Control: Reconciling Theory 
and Empirical Evidence.” Journal of Health Economics 

21.1 (January 2002): 117-35. 

Harford, Thomas C. and Muthen, Bengt O. “Adolescent and 
Young Adult Antisocial Behavior and Adult Alcohol Use 
Disorders: A Eourteen- Year Prospective Follow-Up in a 
National Survey.” Journal of Studies on Alcohol 61,4 
(July 2000): 524-28. 

Jennison, Karen. “The Short-Term Effects and Unintended 
Long-Term Consequences of Binge Drinking in College: 
A 10- Year Follow-Up Study.” American Journal of Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse 30,3 (August 2004): 659-675. 

Kaestner, Robert. “A Note on the Effect of Minimum Drink- 
ing Age Laws on Youth Alcohol Consumption.” Con- 
temporary Economic Policy 18,3 (July 2000): 315-25. 

Kawaguchi, Daiji. “Peer Effects on Substance Use Among 
American Teenagers.” Journal of Population Econom- 
ics 17,2 (2004): 351-368. 

Koch, Steven F. and Ribar, David C. “A Siblings Analysis of 
the Effects of Alcohol Consumption Onset on Educa- 
tional Attainment.” Contemporary Economic Policy 

19.2 (April 2001): 162-74. 

McCarty, Carolyn A.; Ebel, Beth E.; Garrison, Michelle M.; 
Digiuseppe, David L.; Christakis, Dimitri A.; and Rivara, 
Frederick P “Continuity of Binge and Harmful Drinking 
From Late Adolescence to Early Adulthood.” Pediat- 
rics 1 14,3 (September 2004): 714-720. 

Muthen, Bengt O. and Muthen, Linda K. “The Development 
of Heavy Drinking and Alcohol-Related Problems from 
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Ages 18 to 37 in a U. S. National Sample.” Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol 61,2 (March 2000): 290-300. 

Rashad, Inas and Kaestner, Robert. “Teenage Sex, Drugs 
and Alcohol Use: Problems Identifying the Cause of 
Risky Behaviors.” Journal of Health Economics 23,3 
(May 2004): 493-504. 

Reardon, David C.; Coleman, Priscilla K.; and Cougle, Jesse 
R. “Substance Use Associated With Unintended Preg- 
nancy Outcomes in the National Longitudinal Survey 
Of Youth.” American Journal of Drug and Alcohol 
Afewse 30,2 (2004): 369-383. 

Veazie, Mark A. and Smith, Gordon S. “Heavy Drinking, Al- 
cohol Dependence, and Injuries at Work among Young 
Workers in the United States Labor Force.” Alcohol- 
ism: Clinical and Experimental Research 24,12 (De- 
cember 2000): 1811-19. 

CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

Aizer, Anna. “Home Alone: Supervision After School and 
Child Behavior.” Journal of Public Economics 88,9-10 
(August 2004): 1835-1848. 

Anderson, Patricia M.; Butcher, Kristin R; and Levine, Phillip 
B. “Maternal Employment and Overweight Children.” 
Journal of Health Economics 22,3 (May 2003): 477-505. 

Aughinbaugh, Alison Aileen. “The Impact of Attrition on 
the Children of the NLSY79.” Journal of Human Re- 
sources 39,2 (Spring 2004 ): 536-563. 

Averett, Susan L.; Gennetian, Lisa Anoush; and Peters, H. 
Elizabeth. “Patterns and Determinants of Paternal Child 
Care during a Child’s Eirst Three Years of Life.” Mar- 
riage and Family Review 29,2-3 (2000): 1 15-36. 

Berger, Lawrence Marc. “Income, Eamily Structure, and Child 
Maltreatment Risk.” Children and Youth Services Re- 
view 26,8 (August 2004): 725-799. 

Beron, Kurt and Earkas, George. “The Detailed Age Trajec- 
tory of Oral Vocabulary Knowledge: Differences by Class 
and Race.” Social Science Research 33,3 (September 
2004): 464497. 

Berry, E. Helen; Shillington, Audrey M.; Peak, Terry; and 
Hohman, Melinda M. “Multi-Ethnic Comparison of Risk 
and Protective Eactors for Adolescent Pregnancy.” 
Child and Adolescent Social Work Journal 17,2 (April 
2000): 79-96. 



Cleveland, Hobart Harrington; Jacobson, Kristen C.; Lipinski, 
John J.; and Rowe, David C. “Genetic and Shared Envi- 
ronmental Contributions to the Relationship between 
the Home Environment and Child and Adolescent 
Achievement.” Intelligence 28, 1 (2000): 69-86. 

Eischhoff, Baruch; Parker, Andrew M.; Bruine De Bruin, 
Wandi; Downs, Julie; Palmgren, Claire; Dawes, Robyn; 
and Manski, Charles E. “Teen Expectations for Signifi- 
cant Life Events.” Public Opinion Quarterly 64,2 (Sum- 
mer 2000): 189-205. 

Euligni, Allison Sidle; Han, Wen-Jui; and Brooks-Gunn, 
Jeanne. “The Infant-Toddler HOME in the 2nd and 3rd 
Years of Life.” Parenting: Science and Practice 4, 2-3 
(April-September2004): 139-159. 

Gittleman, Maury and Aughinbaugh, Alison Aileen. “Does 
Money Matter? A Comparison of the Effect of Income 
on Child Development in the United States and Great 
Britain.” The Journal of Human Resources 32,2 (Spring 

2003) : 416440. 

Griesler, Pamela C.; Kandel, Denise B.; and Davies, Mark. 
“Ethnic Differences in Predictors of Initiation and Per- 
sistence of Adolescent Cigarette Smoking in the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey of Youth.” Nicotine and 
Tobacco Research A, 1 (Eebruary 2002): 79-93. 

Grogan-Kaylor, Andrew. “The Effect of Corporal Punish- 
ment on Antisocial Behavior in Children.” Social Work 
Research2S,3 (September 2004): 153-163. 

Hao, Lingxin; Astone, Nan M; and Cherlin, Andrew J. “Ado- 
lescents’ Eormal Employment and School Enrollment: 
Effects of State Welfare Policies.” Journal of Policy 
Analysis and Management 23,4 (Pall 2004): 697-721 . 

Harper, Cynthia Channing and McLanahan, Sara S. “Pather 
Absence and Youth Incarceration.” Journal of Research 
on Adolescence 14,3 (September 2004): 369-398. 

Hayward, Mark D. and Gorman, Bridget K. “The Long Arm 
of Childhood: The Influence of Early-Life Social Condi- 
tions on Men’s Mortality.” Demography 41,1 (Eebruary 

2004) : 87-108. 

Hockaday, Catheryn Michele; Crase, Sedahlia Jasper; Shelley, 
Mack C.; and Stockdale, Dahlia P. “A Prospective Study 
of Adolescent Pregnancy.” Journal of Adolescence 23,4 
(August 2000): 423-38. 

Hofferth, Sandra L. and Reid, Lori Lynn. “Early Childbearing 
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and Children’s Achievement Over Time.” Perspectives 
on Sexual and Reproductive Health 34, 1 (January /Feb- 
ruary 2002): 41^9. 

Holloway, Steven R. and Mulherin, Stephen. “The Effect of 
Adolescent Neighborhood Poverty on Adult Employ- 
ment.” Journal of Urban Affairs 26,4 (October 2004): 
427-455. 

Kruse, Douglas L. and Mahony, Douglas. “Illegal Child La- 
bor in the United States: Prevalence and Characteris- 
tics.” Industrial and Labor Relations Review 54,1 
(October 2000): 17-40. 

Levine, Phillip B. and Zimmerman, David J. “Children’s Wel- 
fare Exposure and Subsequent Development.” Human 
Resources Abstracts 35,4 (December 2000). 

Mehmet-Radji, Ozlem. “Early Television Exposure and Sub- 
sequent Attentional Problems in Children.” Child: Care, 
Health & Development 30,5 (September 2004): 559-561 . 

Michael, Robert T. “Children’s cognitive skill development 
in Britain and the United States.” International Jour- 
nal of Behavioral Development 27, 5 (September 2003): 
396-409. 

Mott, Prank L. “The Utility of the HOME-SP Scale for Child 
Development Research in a Large National Longitudi- 
nal Survey: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979 Cohort.” Parenting: Science and Practice 4, 2-3 
(April-September2004): 259-270. 

McCulloch, Andrew; Wiggins, Richard D.; Joshi, Heather; 
and Sachdev, Darshan. “Internalizing and Externalizing 
Children’s Behaviour Problems in Britain and the US: 
Relationships to Pamily Resources.” Children & Soci- 
ety 14 (2000): 368-83. 

McLoyd, Vonnie C. and Smith, Julia. “Physical Discipline 
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American, and Hispanic Children: Emotional Support as 
a Moderator.” Journal of Marriage and the Family 
64,1 (Pebruary 2002): 40-53. 
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2002): 1101-23. 

Persico, Nicola; Postlewaite, Andrew; and Silverman, Daniel 
Susman. “The Effect of Adolescent Experience on La- 



bor Market Outcomes: The Case of Height. ” Journal of 
Political Economy 112,5 (October 2004): 1019-1053. 

Plotnick, Robert D.; Garfinkel, Irwin; McLanahan, Sara S.; 
and Ku, Inhoe. “Better Child Support Enforcement: Can 
It Reduce Teenage Premarital Childbearing?” Journal 
of Family Issues 25,5 (July 2004): 634-658. 

Ruhm, Christopher J. “Parental Employment and Child Cog- 
nitive Development.” Journal of Human Resources 39,1 
(Winter 2004): 155-192. 

Slade, Eric Phillip. “Racial/Ethnic Disparities in Parent Per- 
ception of Child Need for Mental Health Care Pollowing 
School Disciplinary Events.” Mental Health Services 
Research 6, 2 (June 2004): 75-92. 

Slade, Eric Phillip and Wissow, Lawrence S. “Spanking in 
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spective Study of Infants and Young Toddlers.” Pedi- 
atrics U3, 5 (May 2004): 1321-1330. 

Strauss, Richard S. “Childhood Obesity and Self-Esteem.” 
Pediatrics 105,1 (January 2000): N1-N5. 
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22,9-10 (2000), 705^1. 
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vember 2004): 323-3. 
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NLS DATA SETS AND DOCUMENTATION 



N ational Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) data are available 
on cross-cohort CDs and as downloadable files on the 
Internet. Each data set contains data and documentation 
files, as well as software that allows users to peruse the data, 
select variables of interest, and create extract files. Elec- 
tronic and paper-copy documentation items accompany each 
dataset and aid in its use. 

This chapter first describes the current data releases 
and features of the search and extraction software. Eollow- 
ing this discussion, readers will find descriptions of the vari- 
ous documentation items that will assist them in their work. 
Electronic and paper documentation items for the NLSY97, 
the NLSY79, the NLSY79 children and young adults, and the 
original cohorts are reviewed in separate subsections within 
this chapter. 

NLS User Services Office 

The items discussed in this chapter are available through 
NLS User Services. Individuals wishing to obtain NLS data 
and documentation can check pricing information, down- 
load data and documentation, and place orders through the 
www.bls.gov/nls Web site. Chapter 10 describes additional 
publications and research reports. Questions or problems 
can be addressed to NLS User Services using the following 
information: 

NLS User Services Office 
(614)442-7366 

user SVC @ postoffice, chrr. ohio-state.edu 

Note to individuals ordering geocode data. To protect the 
confidentiality of respondents, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) grants access to NLSY79, NLSY79 young adult, 
and NLSY97 geocode files only to researchers in the United 
States who agree in writing to adhere to the BLS confidenti- 
ality policy and whose projects further the mission of BLS to 
conduct sound, legitimate research in the social sciences. 
Researchers interested in learning more about the NLS 
geocode program or downloading the application should see 
the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls/geocodeapp.htm. Some 
geographic information from interviews with the original co- 
horts is available for research use at the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
Research Data Centers. Information about applying for ac- 
cess to these data also is available on the NLS Web site. 



Note to customers outside the continental United States. If 
data sets or documents are not available or cannot be ac- 
cessed electronically, cross-cohort CDs and paper copies 
can be ordered. To cover costs, NLS User Services must 
charge handling fees to individuals ordering NLS data or 
documentation to be shipped to an address outside of the 
continental United States. Upon receipt of an order. User 
Services will calculate the cost for the materials and the type 
of mail service (air or surface) specified on the order form and 
will notify the customer of the amount of the handling 
charges for that order. NLS materials will be shipped upon 
receipt, in U.S. dollars, of both the cost of the items ordered 
and the handling fee. 

Current data releases 

Eigure 8. 1 lists the NLS data sets currently available to the 
public. Researchers can download data files and accompa- 
nying documentation directly to a computer or server for 
free. Eor a fee, researchers can order data files on the cross- 
cohort CD, as well as paper versions of NLS documentation. 
To download free data and documentation files, view pricing 
information, or order cross-cohort CDs and paper documen- 
tation, see the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls. 

NLSY97data 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (NLSY97) 
data are available to researchers in three data sets: 

• The NLSY97 main file contains the data and documen- 
tation from survey rounds 1 through 7, together with 
search and extraction software. The data set holds the 
data elements — described in detail in chapter 2 — from 
the youth questionnaires; the rounds 2 through 5 house- 
hold income updates; the round 1 parent questionnaire; 
and the round 1 screener, household roster, and non- 
resident roster questionnaire. This data set includes a 
set of ASVAB scores and information from the high 
school transcript data collections. 

• The NLSY97 event history file, including main file data, 
contains all of the data on the main file, as well as the 
search and extraction software. Also included are a num- 
ber of created event history variables describing the 
youth’s employment, education, marriage, and program 
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Figure 8.1 . NLS data files 


Cohort 


Data Files 


Survey years 


Available by Download 


NLSY97 


• NLSY97 main files 

• NLSY97 event history file with main files 


Rounds 1-7 


NLSY79 


• NLSY79 main files with work history data 


1979-2002 


NLSY79 Children/ 
Young Adults 


• NLSY79 child and young adult files 


1986-2002 (child) 
1994-2002 (young adult) 


Mature and Young Women 


• NLS of Mature and Young Women 


1 967- 2003 (Mature Women) 

1 968- 2003 (Young Women) 


Older and Young Men 


• NLS of Older Men and Young Men 


1966-90 (Older Men) 

1 966-81 (Young Men) 


Available on CD 


Cross-cohort 


• Current public release of all cohorts 




NLSY97 


• NLSY97 geocode file with main files, event history data 


Rounds 1-7 


NLSY79 


• NLSY79 geocode data with main files, work history data 


1979-2002 


NLSY79 young adults 


• NLSY79 young adult geocode data with child and young adult files 


1994-2002 



participation through round 7. This data set includes a 
set of ASVAB scores and information from the high 
school transcript data collections. 

• The NLSY97 geocode data CD, including main file 
and event history data, contains all of the main file data 
and documentation, the created event history variables, 
and detailed geographic data. Because the geographic 
data are confidential, only individuals who complete the 
BLS geocode application process can obtain this file. 
Information on obtaining this file can be found at 
www.bls.gov/nls/geocodeapp.htm. 

The NLSY97 main file and event history data are available on 
the cross-cohort CD or can be downloaded from the Internet; 
the geocode file is available only on individual cohort 
geocode CDs. 

NLSY79data 

Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 
(NLSY79) are available in two data sets: 

• The NLSY79 main file with work history data contains 
data and documentation, together with search and ex- 
traction software, for the NLSY79 main interviews from 
1979 to 2002. It also contains created work history vari- 
ables detailing respondents’ employment since 1978. 
This data set holds all of the data elements described in 



chapter 3 for the main NLSY79 interviews, except for the 
detailed NLSY79 geocode data and the kinship proxim- 
ity variables. 

• The NLSY79 geocode data CD with main file and work 

history data contains the constructed NLSY79 geocode 
files from 1979 to 2002, the NLSY79 main survey data for 
the same years, and the NLSY79 work histories. This 
CD holds all data elements described in chapter 3, ex- 
cept for the kinship proximity variables. Because the 
CD contains detailed confidential geographic data, it is 
available only to individuals who satisfactorily complete 
the BLS geocode application process. Information on 
obtaining this file can be found at www.bls.gov/nls/ 
geocodeapp.htm. 

The NLSY79 main file and work history data are available on 
the cross-cohort CD or can be downloaded from the Internet; 
the geocode file is available only on individual cohort 
geocode CDs. Researchers who are interested in the NLSY79 
women’s support network data file described in chapter 3 
should contact NLS User Services (e-mail.- 
usersvc@ postoffice, chrr. ohio-state. edu). 

NLSY79 child and young adult data 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 child and 

young adult data are available in two data sets: 
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• The NLSY79 child and young adult file contains data 
and documentation, together with search and extraction 
software, for the NLSY79 1986-2002 child data collec- 
tions and the 1994—2002 NLSY79 young adult surveys. 
This includes all child data elements described in chap- 
ter 4. Children and young adults can be linked to their 
NLSY79 mothers by case identification code. This data 
set is available on the cross-cohort CD or can be down- 
loaded from the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls/. 

• The NLSY79 young adult geocode CD contains all data 
from the child and young adult public-use file, along 
with geocode data for the young adults from 1994 
through 2002. Information on obtaining the young adult 
geocode CD can be found online at www.bls.gov/nls/ 
geocodeapp.htm. 

Original cohort data 

The NLS Mature Women and Young Women data sets con- 
tain data and documentation, together with search and ex- 
traction software, for the 1967-2003 surveys of the Mature 
Women and the 1968-2003 surveys of the Young Women. 
These data sets are available on the cross-cohort CD or as 
separate files that can be downloaded from the www.bls.gov/ 
nls Web site. Included are all of the data elements described 
in chapter 5, with the Mature Women pension plan data avail- 
able as a separate file. 

The NLS Older Men and Young Men data sets contain 
all of the information described in chapter 6 for the 1966-90 
surveys of the Older Men and the 1966-81 surveys of the 
Young Men. These files are included on the cross-cohort 
CD or can be downloaded from the www.bls.gov/nls Web 
site. 

NLS software 

NLS Investigator search and extraction software is present 
on the cross-cohort CD and in all downloadable data files. 
The CD and download files also include installation and us- 
age instructions. The Windows software features a user- 
friendly interface and allows the user to perform the following 
five functions: 

1. SEARCH the NLS documentation files for categories of 
variables clustered by topical area. NLSY97, NLSY79, 
NLSY79 children, and Mature and Young Women 
searches can be based on (1) topical area of interest 
(Jobs, Income, Geo92, and so forth) or (2) any word or 
combination of words found within the variable titles 
(for example, “Activity [and] Survey [and] Week” or 
“Child [and] Age”). Due to differences in data structur- 
ing, search by area of interest is not currently available 
for the Older and Young Men; any word searches are 
available. Researchers can also choose specific vari- 
ables by reference number, question number, question 



name, or look at all variables collected during a given 
survey year. 

2. VIEW a screen image of each variable’s codebook infor- 
mation (including coding categories and frequencies for 
the full universe of respondents) or view data for a given 
respondent by identification code (for instance, case 
#260). 

3. SELECT variables for inclusion in an extract specifica- 
tion file that will be used to generate the data and docu- 
mentation files described below. 

4. EXTRACT data for the full universe of respondents or 
for a sample restricted by race, sex, number of cases, or 
user-specified Boolean equation, and produce a raw 
ASCII data file (with S AS or SPSS control cards), a Dbase 
file, or a S TATA dictionary file. 

5. DOCUMENT an extracted file by producing a listing of 
all extracted variables, including each variable’s refer- 
ence number, title, area of interest (if available), number 
of valid cases, and minimum-maximum-mean values, or a 
codebook file depicting the coding categories, full uni- 
verse frequencies, verbatim question text and question 
number, reference number, and variable title. 

More information about searching for variables of interest is 
provided in the user’s guides for the individual cohorts. A 
representation of typical Investigator extract screens appears 
in figure 8.2. Using the NLSY97 data, these example screens 
show a combined survey year and “any word” search for the 
respondent’s wage and salary income in 1998, as reported in 
round 3 (1999). 

Codebook documentation 

Each NLS cross-cohort CD and downloaded data set con- 
tains data, documentation in the form of codebook pages, 
and Investigator search and extraction software. The 
codebook is the principal element of the documentation sys- 
tem and, for each variable in the file, contains information 
intended to be complete and self-explanatory. In figure 8.2, 
the codebook information for the example wage and salary 
variable can be seen in the gray-shaded window labeled 
“NLS-Codebook.” For each variable, the codebook depicts 
a reference number, question title (and question text, in many 
cases), variable description, coding information, frequency 
distribution, and source. For the original cohorts and the 
NLSY79, derivations are provided for certain created vari- 
ables. Codebooks for the original cohorts contain universe 
information for the early years and most recent surveys; sepa- 
rate flowcharts present universe information for the middle 
years. The codebook also lists the previous and next survey 
questions; for non-constructed variables, hyperlinks permit 
users to page through the codebook in the order that ques- 
tions were asked in the interview. 

The codebook contains references to pertinent attach- 
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Figure 8.2. Search and extraction screens for the NLS Windows software 
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ments and appendixes that provide supplementary coding 
and variable creation procedures. For the NLS Y79 child file, 
the codebook also includes source information on whether a 
given variable is created or is a direct pickup from one of the 
mother/child supplements. 

In addition to viewing codebook pages electronically, 
users can generate and print codebook pages and variable 
lists using the Investigator software. This feature enables 
researchers to customize the documentation for their par- 
ticular research needs and to select and print information for 
any or all pertinent variables. 

NLS user’s guides and supplemental 
documentation 

Extensive additional documentation is provided to assist re- 
searchers in using NLS data. Many items are available for 
download; some are distributed only in hard copy. When 
available, electronic versions of the questionnaire, codebook 
supplement, and user’s guide are included on the cross-co- 
hort CD and with the downloaded data set. Documentation 
items can be ordered or downloaded from the product infor- 
mation page on the www.bls.gov/nls Web site. This page is 
the most accurate source for determining whether an item is 



available in electronic or paper form. 

Individuals ordering an NLS cross-cohort CD will auto- 
matically receive the following items: 

1. Installation, usage, and maintenance instructions 

2. Current paper editions of the user’s guide for the cohort 
of interest and the NLS Handbook 

3. A free subscription to the quarterly NLS newsletter, NLS 
News, which is also available electronically at 
www.bls.gov/nls 

Users downloading data from the www.bls.gov/nls Web site 
will receive the first two items listed electronically; the third 
is an option the user can choose while placing the order. 

For detailed descriptions of the user’s guides and the 
NLS newsletter, see chapter 10 of this handbook. Informa- 
tion about viewing error notices on the Internet also is pro- 
vided in chapter 10. 

Available for each NLS data set is a set of supplemental 
documentation items, such as technical background reports, 
interviewer’s reference manuals, and various attachments and 
appendixes that provide coding information and variable cre- 
ation procedures. Figure 8.3 lists the documentation items 



Figure 8.3. NLS supplemental documentation Items 
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available for each cohort; detailed descriptions of these items 
follow in the same order. Items identified with a (t) are up- 
dated — either wholly or in part — for the most recent data 
release. Purchasers of any NLS data set are encouraged to 
access to all relevant documentation. 

NLSY97 documentation 

Supplemental documentation for the NLS Y97 includes a num- 
ber of different items. Documentation items that are new or 
updated for the latest release are identified with a (t). In 
addition, the NLSY97 user’s guide is described in chapter 10. 

NLSY97 main file and event history 

Technical Sampling Report — Youth Survey. This technical 
manual, published by the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) at the University of Chicago, describes the proce- 
dures used to select the sample. The manual includes weights 
and standard errors for the initial survey year. 

Survey instruments (t). This set of fielding materials serves 
to collect information from cohort respondents or other sub- 
jects of the survey during each interview. NLS User Services 
provides a new set of survey instruments, including a copy 
of the questionnaire and questionnaire supplements, for each 
survey year. The electronic codebook also incorporates 
questionnaire information. 

Interviewer Reference Manuals (t). Included with each 
NLSY97 questionnaire is an interviewer’s reference manual. 
This document reproduces computerized help screens that 
provide NORC interviewers with detailed question-by-ques- 
tion instructions for coding each survey year’s question- 
naire and other supplementary survey instruments. 

Codebook Supplement (t). Reissued with each data release, 
the Codebook Supplement contains variable creation pro- 
cedures and supplementary coding information not present 
in the electronic version of the codebook. 

Attachment: 

1. Census Industrial and Occupational Classification 
Codes. This document lists the three-digit 1990 and 
2002 census codes used to classify job and training 
information. 

Appendixes: 

1. Education and Training Variable Creation (t). This 
document provides the programs for several created 
variables related to education and training. Education 
variables include enrollment status, type of school, date 
received diploma, highest grade completed, number of 
schools attended, and FIAT math score. Training vari- 



ables indicate whether the respondent received a cer- 
tificate or license as the result of a training program and 
the date on which the most recent certificate or license 
was received. 

2. Employment Variable Creation (t). This appendix pro- 
vides programs for created employment variables, in- 
cluding hourly rate of pay, hourly monetary 
compensation, number of weeks worked, total tenure 
at job, and number of jobs held. 

3 . E amily Background and E ormation Variable Creation 
(t). This appendix of created variable programs con- 
tains those dealing with family background, such as 
household size, marital status, fertility, and marriage 
and cohabitation history. 

4. Geographic Variable Creation. Several variables in 
the main data set provide information about the 
respondent’s area of residence, permitting researchers 
to identify key characteristics of the area without need- 
ing the geocode CD. Included in this appendix is a 
summary of the four census geographic regions, an 
explanation of the metropolitan statistical area/central 
city status variable, and the definition for the rural vs. 
urban variable. 

5. Income and Assets Variable Creation (t). This docu- 
ment provides the creation procedures for income and 
assets variables. These include household net worth 
and gross household income, as well as receipt of pub- 
lic assistance. 

6. Event History Creation and Documentation (t). This 
appendix explains the structure of the event history 
variables and describes the creation process. 

7. Continuous Month Scheme and Crosswalk (t). This 
document explains the structure of the event history 
month-by-month and week-by-week status arrays and 
provides crosswalks from continuous month/week 
numbers to actual month and year dates. 

8. Instrument Rosters (t). In each survey round, a num- 
ber of rosters are used to organize information during 
various parts of the interview. This appendix identifies 
these rosters and shows how they are used in different 
parts of the survey. It also lists the variable names, 
titles, and reference numbers for the various instru- 
ment rosters used in each round. 

9. E amily Process and Adolescent Outcome Measures. 
This document, which is provided separately from the 
Codebook Supplement, summarizes the creation pro- 
cedures for the various scales and indexes created by 
Child Trends, Inc. The appendix also presents the re- 
sults of Child Trends’ statistical analyses of the scales, 
indexes, and a number of related attitude and behavior 
variables. 

10. CAT-ASVAB scores. This appendix describes the ad- 
ministration of the CAT-ASVAB to NLSY97 respondents 
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during round 1 . It also discusses the process used to 
create scores for each respondent who participated in 
the test. 

11. Collection of the Transcript Data, Wave 1. To help 
researchers understand the variables from respondent 
transcripts collected in round 3, this appendix describes 
the data collection instruments, data-entry and coding 
process, and resulting school- and respondent-specific 
variables. 

NLSY97 geocode file 

Geocode Codebook Supplement (f). This publication, 
which provides additional coding information not presented 
in the document codebook, contains attachments relating to 
the NLSY97 geocode CD and an introduction that discusses 
key aspects of the geocode CD. Brief descriptions of the 
contents of each document are provided below. 

Attachments: 

100. 1990 Census Bureau State and County Codes. This 
attachment provides coding information for the State 
and county variables included on the NLSY97 geocode 
CD. These variables use the current Federal Informa- 
tion Processing Standards (FIPS) codes. 

101. MSA Codes. This document lists the Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area (MSA) coding scheme used for NLSY97 
geocode variables. The various sections also include 
Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA) 
codes. New England Consolidated Metropolitan Area 
(NECMA) codes, and Primary Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (PMSA) codes. 

102. IPEDS Data and College Identification Codes (t). This 
attachment briefly describes the coding schemes used 
to identify the postsecondary educational institutions 
attended by respondents and lists codes assigned by 
survey personnel to institutions not represented in the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS) coding schemes. 

NLSY79 documentation 

Documentation items for the NLSY79 files include various 
technical reports and round-specific documents that pro- 
vide critical information on each data collection round. Those 
documentation items that are new or updated, either wholly 
or in part, for the latest release are identified with a (t). 

NLSY79 main file 

Survey design, sampling, and fielding procedures. The fol- 
lowing documents provide technical information about the 
main NLSY79 and separately administered surveys, such as 
the 1980 high school survey and 1980-1983 transcript data 
collections. 



Technical Sampling Report — Youth Survey. This technical 
manual, published by NORC in 1983, describes the selection 
procedures for the civilian and military youth samples. It 
includes weights and standard errors for the initial survey 
years. Updates to this document are released in an adden- 
dum. 

Technical Sampling Report Addendum (t). This supple- 
ment to the 1983 Technical Sampling Report presents, in 
tabular form, the standard errors and design effects for each 
survey from 1982 through the latest round of the NLSY79. 

Household Screener and Interviewer’s Manual (1978). 
Used for the 1978 preliminary screening of households from 
which the two civilian youth samples were drawn, this manual 
contains instructions provided to NORC interviewers, ques- 
tion-by-question specifications for the household screener 
interview form, and a completed sample screener. 

Profiles of American Youth — Attachment 106. This attach- 
ment provides general and technical information about the 
1980 administration of the ASVAB (Armed Services Voca- 
tional Aptitude Battery) to NLSY79 respondents. Included 
are technical notes on the ASVAB scale scores, an annotated 
bibliography of U.S. Department of Defense publications, an 
example of the test score report, and various brochures dis- 
seminated to participating respondents. 

Addendum — AFQT Score Creation Procedures. This ad- 
dendum to Attachment 106 provides information on the cre- 
ation of two Armed Eorces Qualification Test scores, the 
AEQT80 and AEQT89, along with tables for converting 
subtest raw scores to standard scores. This set of variables 
was added to the NLSY79 data set beginning with the round 
12 release. 

NLSY High School Transcript Survey: Overview and Docu- 
mentation. This document contains background informa- 
tion on the sample design, fieldwork, and types of variables 
collected during the three rounds of this special survey ef- 
fort. It includes the transcript survey codebook, instruc- 
tions for coding courses, course codes, and copies of the 
transcript coding form and school questionnaire. Einally, it 
presents references to other technical reports prepared by 
the sponsoring agency, the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. 

Round-specific documents. Each data release includes ei- 
ther complete or partial updates to the following round-spe- 
cific documents: 

Survey instruments (t). The set of field materials used dur- 
ing each interview serves to collect information from cohort 
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respondents or other subjects of the survey. In years during 
which a paper-and-pencil interview was conducted, a new 
set of survey instruments was issued for each survey year 
and typically included a copy of the questionnaire, ques- 
tionnaire supplements, the various versions of the house- 
hold interview forms, the employer supplement, and a jobs 
calendar. In years during which computer-assisted personal 
interviewing was done, these items are all incorporated into 
one survey instrument, although a paper calendar is pro- 
vided for reference. 

Codebook Supplement (t). Reissued with each data release, 
the Codebook Supplement contains variable creation pro- 
cedures and supplementary coding information. This infor- 
mation is contained in the following numbered attachments 
and appendixes: 

Attachments: 

3. Industry and Occupation Codes. This attachment com- 
piles: (1) The three-digit 1970 census classifications 
used to code job and training information, as well as 
occupational aspiration information; (2) the three-digit 
1980 census codes that have been used (in addition to 
the 1970 codes), beginning with the 1982 survey, to 
classify respondents’ current or most recent job; (3) 
three-digit 2002 census codes used starting in 2004 to 
classify industry and occupation for all jobs; and (4) 
the 1977 military occupational specialty codes used to 
classify responses to the 1979-85 questions on mili- 
tary jobs and military occupations. 

4. Fields of Study in College. This document provides 
the coding classifications for the variables regarding 
major fields of study and subspecialties at colleges at- 
tended. 

5. Index of Labor Unions and Employee Associations. This 
index provides codes for the 1979 questions regarding 
the name of the union/employee association at jobs #1 
through #5 (for example, R00937.-R00941 .). 

6. Other Kinds of Training Codes. Listed in this attach- 
ment are the various categories of occupational train- 
ing used to code the 1979 survey question on types of 
other training programs in which a respondent was en- 
rolled for at least 1 month (R01348., R01353., R01358., 
R01363.). 

7. Other Certificates Codes. This list defines codes for 
the various types of certifications (practical nurse, 
welding, insurance, chef, and so forth) that a respon- 
dent had ever received as of the 1979 interview (R01376., 
R01377., R01378., R01379.). 

8. Health Codes. This modified version of the Interna- 
tional Classification of Diseases (ICD-9) codes (Inter- 
national Classification of Diseases, Volumes 1 and 2, 
Geneva, WHO, 1977-78) was used to classify types of 



health problems limiting the amount or kind of work 
that a respondent could do (1979-82 surveys) or oc- 
curring as a result of a work-related injury or illness 
(1988-90 and 1992-2000 surveys). These codes also 
were used in 1998-2002 to classify major health prob- 
lems of biological parents for respondents 40 years or 
older. Also included is a list of numeric codes identify- 
ing the parts of the body affected by health problems 
or work-related injury or illness. 

100. Geographic Regions. This attachment lists the States 
making up each of the four regions used in ‘South/ 
Non-South Place of Birth,’ ‘South/Non- South Place of 
Residence at Age 14,’ and such yearly variables as ‘Re- 
gion of Residence.’ 

101. Country Codes. Provided in this document are the for- 
eign country codes for respondents’ country of resi- 
dence, country of parents’ birthplace, and country of 
citizenship at the time of immigration. 

102. State FIPS Codes. The Federal Information Processing 
Standards are used to code respondents’ State of birth 
and State of residence. 

103. Religion Codes. This list contains the various denomi- 
national categories used to code the religion questions 
in 1979 (R00103.10andR00104.10)and 1982(R06558., 
R06583., R06586., R06613., and R06616.). 

Appendixes: 

1. Employment Status Recode (ESR) Variable Creation 
1979-1998 (t). This appendix provides the adapted 
PL/I version of the U.S. Census Bureau’s FORTRAN 
program used to create the measure of main labor force 
activity during the survey week from 1979-1993. Be- 
ginning in 1994, the SPSS formula for creating the vari- 
able is provided; this formula corresponds closely to 
the revised formula provided by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau for the Current Population Survey (CPS). 

2. Total Net Family Income Variable Creation 1979-2002 
(t). Contained in this appendix is the PL/I code for 
1979-1996 and the SPSS code for 1998-2002 used to 
create the *KEY* income variable for each survey year, 
as well as the poverty level and poverty status vari- 
ables. 

3. Job Satisfaction Measures 1979-1982 and 1988. This 

document provides background information and yearly 
reference numbers for both the scale items and global 
satisfaction measures of the modified Quality of Em- 
ployment Survey scale administered in the 1979-1982 
and 1988 surveys. It includes additional references 
and a methodology for constructing the full scale. 

4. Job Characteristic Index 1979 and 1982. This appen- 
dix gives background information, reference numbers, 
questionnaire locations, and additional references for 
the job complexity questions asked in these 2 survey 
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years. 

5. Supplemental Fertility File Variables (t). This dis- 
cussion provides a brief overview of the constructed 
variables in the 1979-92 and 1994-2002 Fertility and 
Relationship History/Created area of interest on the 
main NLSY79 data file, background information on the 
1982 and 1994 data quality checks, and information on 
the availability of additional reports assessing the 
NLS Y79 fertility data. 

6. SMSA Urban-Rural Creation (t). Contained in this 
appendix are the decision rules used to create the ‘Cur- 
rent Residence in SMSA’ variables and the ‘Is R’s Cur- 
rent Residence Urban/Rural?’ variable series. 

7. Unemployment Rate (t). This discussion explains how 
the variable ‘Unemployment Rate of Labor Market of 
Current Residence’ is created. 

8. Highest Grade Completed and Enrollment Status Vari- 
able Creation (t). This document contains the code 
used to create the *KEY* 1990-2002 variables ‘High- 
est Grade Completed as of May 1 Survey Year’ and 
‘Enrollment Status as of May 1 Survey Year.’ It in- 
cludes a discussion of the revised versions of the 1979- 
2002 ‘Highest Grade Completed’ variables, which were 
released for the first time with the 1994 data. 

9. Linking Employers through Survey Years. This ap- 
pendix identifies the procedures and variables neces- 
sary for linking employers reported across contiguous 
interview years. 

11. NLSY79 Round 12 (1990) Survey Administration 
Methods. This appendix briefly describes the computer- 
assisted personal interviewing (CAPI) and paper-ad- 
ministered personal interviewing (PAPI) techniques 
employed during the 1990 NLSY79 interviews. 

1 2. Most Important Job Learning Activities (1993-1994). 
Provided in this document are value labels for the eight 
1993/1994 variables that identify method(s) used by 
respondents in learning to perform job duties associ- 
ated with their current or most recent job. 

13. Introduction to the 1993 through 2002 CAPI Ques- 
tionnaires and Codebooks (t). This discussion intro- 
duces readers to the new documentation items and 
terms used in the CAPI survey instruments beginning 
in 1993 and alerts the users of these data to important 
changes in the way some variables are coded, docu- 
mented, and generated. 

14. 1993-2002 Instrument Rosters (t). This consolidated 
list provides subject content and matching reference 
numbers for various types of roster items occurring in 
the CAPI surveys. 

15. Recipiency Event Histories (t). This appendix de- 
scribes the logic of the new CAPI event history format 
used to collect information on unemployment, AEDC/ 
TANE, Eood Stamps, and other welfare recipiency. It 



also describes the process whereby the RECIPIENCY 
event histories (month-by-month and yearly) are cre- 
ated. 

16. 1994 Recall Experiment. This discussion explains how 
the 1994 recall experiment was designed to examine the 
effects on the accuracy and consistency of respon- 
dents’ recall when the frequency of survey administra- 
tion was changed from annual to biennial. A subsample 
of NLSY79 respondents who were interviewed in both 
1992 and 1993 answered questions in 1994 referring to 
the period since their 1992 interview. These data were 
then compared with respondents’ answers to the 1993 
survey for possible discrepancies. 

17. Interviewer Characteristics Data. Eor each round, this 
appendix describes the data available regarding the 
characteristics of NLSY79 interviewers; this informa- 
tion is based on NORC’s interviewer personnel files. 
These data permit researchers to link interviewers with 
the respondents they interviewed. 

18. Overview of the NLSY79 Work History Data. This 
appendix introduces users to the work history data. It 
describes the creation of the data set, the programs 
used to create it, and the input variables. 

19. SE-12 Summary Scores. This appendix explains the 
administration of the SE-12 health scale, a brief inven- 
tory of self-reported mental and physical health. This 
was administered to respondents who had turned 40 
since their last interview as part of the age 40 h- health 
module. 

Interviewer Reference Manuals (t). Accompanying each 
NLSY79 questionnaire is an interviewer’s reference manual, 
called the Question-by-Question Specifications (Q by Q). 
This document provides NORC interviewers with back- 
ground information on the NLSY79 and, where necessary, 
detailed question-by-question instructions for coding each 
survey year’s questionnaire, employer supplement, house- 
hold interview forms, and other supplementary survey in- 
struments. Beginning with the 1993 interviews, copies of the 
interviewer CAPI help screens are incorporated as part of 
each Q by Q. All users must have access to a copy of the 
latest Q by Q. 

Flowcharts. These schematic diagrams, available for the 
1979-92 surveys, depict the often complex skip patterns in 
the main questionnaire and questionnaire supplements. 

NLSY79 work history documentation 
Appendix 18, “Overview of the NLSY79 Work History Data” 
(found in the main NLSY79 codebook supplement), intro- 
duces users to the work history data. It describes the cre- 
ation of the data set, the programs used to create it, and the 
input variables. 
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NLSY79 geocode file 

Geocode Codebook Supplement (t). This publication, which 
provides additional coding information not presented in the 
electronic codebook, contains attachments and appendixes 
relating to the NLS Y79 geocode CD and an introduction that 
discusses key aspects of the geocode CD. Brief descrip- 
tions of the contents of each document are provided below. 
Items identified with a (t) are updated for the latest release of 
data. 

Attachments: 

100. Geographic Regions. This document lists the States 
making up each of the four regions used in coding such 
variables as ‘Region of Residence,’ ‘South/Non-South 
Place of Birth,’ and ‘South/Non-South Place of Resi- 
dence at Age 14.’ 

101. Country Codes (t). Provided in this document are the 
foreign country codes for respondents’ country of resi- 
dence, country of parents’ birthplace, and country of 
citizenship at the time of immigration. 

102. State FIPS Codes. The Federal Information Processing 
Standards are used to code respondents’ State of birth 
and State and county of residence. 

104. SMSA Codes (t). This attachment contains coding 
information used to classify the respondent’s SMSA, 
MSA, CMS A, or PMS A of residence at each interview 
date. 

105. Addendum to FICE Codes (t). This document provides 
supplementary identification codes for colleges and 
universities not listed in the Education Directory: 
Colleges and Universities (1981-82 and 1982-83 
supplement) published by the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics. It includes information on the revised 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) 
code variables first present on the 1994 release. 

Appendixes: 

7. Unemployment Rate (t). This discussion explains how 
the continuous and collapsed versions of the variable 
‘Unemployment Rate for Labor Market of Current Resi- 
dence’ were created. 

10. Geocode Documentation (t). This appendix provides 
background information on the creation of the original 
1979-82 geocode tape and later updates on the modifi- 
cation of those data for the 1979-2002 release. 

NLSY79 child and young adult documentation 

Documentation for the child file includes survey instruments 
(often called “supplements”), a child and young adult data 
users guide, a child handbook covering assessment proce- 
dures and data collected from 1986-90, and summary reports 
evaluating data collections since 1990. Those items identi- 
fied with a (t) are updated, either wholly or in part, for the 



latest data release. Researchers using the NLS Y79 child file 
who make extensive use of data derived from the mother’s 
record should consider ordering the relevant NLSY79 main 
file documentation items as well as the child materials. 

Other summary reports also are available to researchers 
working with the child data; chapter 10 of this document 
provides descriptions and ordering information. 

Child Assessment Instruments (t). Depending on the year, 
the child survey includes a Child Supplement, a Child Self- 
Administered Supplement for children 10 years of age and 
older, and a Mother Supplement. The mode of administra- 
tion — paper or CAPI — also varies depending on the year. 

Young Adult Questionnaire (t). The young adults (NLSY79 
children age 15 and older) are administered the CAPI Young 
Adult Questionnaire. Through 1998, they were administered 
the paper Young Adult Survey — Self-Report Booklet as well. 
The Young Adult Self-Report was a paper booklet until 2000, 
when the young adult self-report questions were incorpo- 
rated into the CAPI questionnaire. 

Child Assessment Tables (t). These year-specific reports 
contain descriptive tables based on the NLSY79 child as- 
sessment data. They provide detailed distributions of raw 
and normed scores by age and race or ethnicity for overall 
scales, as well as for any relevant subscales. The tables are 
available for each child assessment year starting with 1994. 

Child and Young Adult Data Users Guide (t). This guide is 
updated for each data release. It provides information on the 
contents of the data, characteristics of the child and mother 
samples, sampling constraint issues of which users should 
be aware, and a discussion of each child assessment admin- 
istered during the interviews. Users are encouraged to ac- 
cess the 2000 guide as well as the 2002 data guide if they plan 
to use data from more than one survey round because the 
current guide is not comprehensive. With the introduction 
of the Young Adult Survey in 1994, the content of the Young 
Adult Questionnaire is discussed in detail. The guide also 
outlines potential research applications that exploit the lon- 
gitudinal and cross-cohort potential of the child and young 
adult data. 

NLSY79 Child Handbook (1986-90). This document sum- 
marizes the administration of child assessments during the 
1986-90 period. 

NLSY79 Children 1992 Description and Evaluation. This 
publication describes the 1992 child assessment data, in- 
cluding completion rates for assessments by age, race, and 
ethnicity. It offers in-depth discussions of outcomes over 
time and evaluates the validity of the assessments. 
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NLSY79 young adult attachments (t). These numbered at- 
tachments provide supplementary coding information not 
contained in the codebook, as well as the electronic ques- 
tion-by-question specifications available to the interview- 
ers. Through 2000, these attachments were included in the 
printed questionnaire rather than as a separate booklet. Be- 
ginning in 2002, they are provided as HTML documents that 
are downloadable with the data. 

Attachments: 

3. 1970 Census Industry/Occupation Codes. This attach- 
ment contains the three-digit 1970 census classifications 
used to code job and training information and Employer 
Supplements (U.S. Census Bureau, 1970 Census of 
Population Alphabetical Index of Industries and Oc- 
cupations, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC, 1971). 

4. 1990 Census Industry/Occupation Codes. This docu- 
ment lists the three-digit 1990 census classifications 
used for double coding of occupation and industry for 
the CPS job (U.S. Census Bureau, 1990 Census of Popu- 
lation Alphabetical Index of Industries and Occupa- 
tions, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, 
1991). 

5. Electronic Question-by-Question Specifications. This 
attachment lists the help screens available to the inter- 
viewer during the administration of the CAPI question- 
naire and indicates the question numbers that were 
linked to these screens. 

6. 2000 Census Industry/Occupation Codes. This docu- 
ment lists the three-digit 2000 Census classifications 
used for the coding of occupation and industry for all 
jobs in the 2002 survey data (U.S. Census Bureau, 

www.census.gov/hhes/www/ioindex/ioindex.html). 

NLS original cohort documentation 

Documentation items for each original cohort data file are 
specific to the cohort. Relevant documentation includes a 
set of questionnaires, a codebook supplement, interviewer 
reference manuals, and flowcharts. Those items identified 
with a (t) are updated, either wholly or in part, for the most 
recent release of data for each cohort. 

Sets of survey instruments (t). A unique set of survey instru- 
ments serves to collect information from respondents during 
each interview. Each cohort has a separate set of question- 
naires; new questionnaires are issued for each survey year. 
A set of survey instruments includes not only copies of each 
survey’s questionnaire, but also copies of the household 
record cards used before 1995 to record information on the 
composition of each respondent’s household. 

Interviewer Reference Manuals/Field Representative’s 



Manuals (t). Accompanying each questionnaire is a field 
reference manual that provides Census Bureau field repre- 
sentatives with background information on the NLS, 
respondent locating instructions, and detailed question-by- 
question instructions for coding and otherwise completing 
the questionnaire and household record cards. 

Flowcharts. Universe information and skip patterns for 
1977-93 questionnaires are provided within separate flow- 
charts, available for purchase by single year or by set. The 
cohort codebooks contain comparable information for ear- 
lier years. For CAPI administrations of the surveys of women 
beginning in 1995, this type of information is incorporated in 
the questionnaire. 

Codebook Supplements (t). This set of numbered attach- 
ments and appendixes contains cohort-specific supplemen- 
tary coding and variable creation information not present in 
the codebook. A listing of the contents of each codebook 
supplement follows below. Contents of the Mature Women 
supplement appear first, followed by those for the Young 
Women, Older Men, and Young Men. 

Mature Women codebook supplement 

Attachments: 

2. Census of Population Industry and Occupational Clas- 
sification Codes. This document provides the occupa- 
tion-industry coding assignments made by Census 
Bureau personnel from the verbal descriptions obtained 
in the interviews. Codes from 1960, 1980, 1990, and 2000 
have been used with this cohort; table 8. 1 summarizes 
the survey years and jobs for which each scheme is 
available. This attachment also contains a copy of the 
Duncan Socioeconomic Index, an ordinal prestige scale 
assigning a rank of 0 through 97 to each of the three- 
digit 1960 census occupations. 

4. Bose Index. This list provides a mean occupational pres- 
tige score for each of the three-digit 1960 occupation 
codes for the Mature and Young Women cohorts. 

5. Employment Status Recodes. This attachment describes 
the methodology used by the Census Bureau to calcu- 
late each respondent’s employment status from the CPS 
questions asked in each NLS interview. It provides (1) 
definitions of ‘working,’ ‘with a job but not at work,’ 
‘unemployed,’ and ‘not in the labor force’ ; (2) the deci- 
sion rules used to assign or recode respondents to a 
particular labor force status; and (3) Census Bureau 
methodology for dealing with exceptions to the rules. 

Appendixes; 

3. State Names and State Codes by Census Division List- 
ing 
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4. Derivations for R02847. (Reason left Current Job 1967) 

5. Source for Occupational Atypicality Codes 

6. Derivations for R02872.50 (Occupational Training 1967- 
1972) 

7. Derivations for R00792.50 (Training Prior to 1972) 

8. Derivations for R00744.05 (Number of Years Worked 
Before 1967 inoccupation) 

9. Derivations for 1977 *KEY* Variables 

10. New Geographical and Environmental Variables 1967- 
1977 

11. Derivations for 1971 *KEY* Variables 

12. Derivations for 1972 *KEY* Variables 

18. Union Categories — Copy of Coding Instructions for 
Name of Union or Employee Association 

19. Derivations for 1982 *KEY* Variables 

20. Derivations for 1987 *KEY* Variables 

21. Derivations for 1989 *KEY* Variables 

22. Derivations for 1992 *KEY* Variables 

23. Geometric Progression Coding (t) 

24. Pension Plan Data Documentation (t) 

36. Summary of the Major Differences between the 1995 
and Earlier Surveys 

37. Summary of 1995 Data Cleaning Issues 

38. Derivations for 1995 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

39. Summary of 1997 Data Cleaning Issues 

40. Derivations for 1997 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

41. Derivations for 1999 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

42. Derivations for 2001 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

43. Derivations for 2003 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

Young Women codebook supplement 

Attachments; 

2. Census of Population Industry and Occupational Clas- 
sification Codes. This document provides the occupa- 
tion-industry coding assignments made by Census 
Bureau personnel from the verbal descriptions obtained 
in the interviews. Codes from 1960, 1980, 1990, and 2000 
have been used with this cohort; table 8.1 summarizes 
the survey years and jobs for which each scheme is 
available. This attachment also contains a copy of the 



Duncan Socioeconomic Index, an ordinal prestige scale 
assigning a rank of 0 through 97 to each of the three- 
digit 1960 census occupations. 

4. Bose Index. This list provides a mean occupational pres- 
tige score for each of the three-digit 1960 occupation 
codes for the Young Women and Mature Women co- 
horts. 

5. Employment Status Recodes. This attachment describes 
the methodology used by the Census Bureau to calcu- 
late each respondent’s employment status from the CPS 
questions asked in each NLS interview. It provides (1) 
definitions of ‘working,’ ‘with a job but not at work,’ 
‘unemployed,’ and ‘not in the labor force’ ; (2) the deci- 
sion rules used to assign or recode respondents to a 
particular labor force status; and (3) Census Bureau 
methodology for dealing with exceptions to the rules. 

Appendixes: 

1. Eields of Study in College — Instructions for the Coding 
Scheme 

2. State Names and State Codes by Census Division List- 
ing 

4. Listing of Median Education for Different Occupations 

5. Source for Occupational Atypicality Scores 

6. Supplemental Edit Specifications for *KEY* Variables: 
R03297., R03292., R03294., R03293., R03295. 

7. Listing of Correction to Employment Status Recode for 
1968 and 1969 

9. Determinants of Early Labor Market Success: App.A 

10. Determinants of Early Labor Market Success: App. B 

11. Determinants ofEarly Labor Market Success: App. C 

12. Determinants of Early Labor Market Success: Method 
for Variable Construction 

18. Union Categories — Copy of Coding Instructions for 
Name of Union or Employee Association 

20. Derivations for R05007., R05012. (Marital Status Pat- 
terns) 

21. Rules for Revising Variables Rep (Month/Yr Since Left 
School) 

22. GED/S VP/Job-Level/Job Eamily Values 



Table 8.1. Mature and young women industry and occupation coding systems by survey year 



Coding system 


Mature women 


Young women 


1960 codes 


1967-92 


1968-93 


1980 codes — current/last job only 


1984, 1986 


1983-87 


1980 codes — current/last job and dual job only 


1987-92 


1988, 1991 


1980 codes — all jobs 


1995-99 


1993-99 


1990 codes — current/last job and dual job only 


1992 


— 


1990 codes — all jobs 


1995-99 


1993-99 


2000 codes — all jobs 


1995-2003 


1995-2003 
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23. Derivations for R0503 1 -R05047. (Occupation and Other 
Job Information before Birth of Child) 

24. Derivations for R05049.-R05060. (Occupation and Other 
Job Information after Birth of Child) 

25. New Geographic and Environmental Variables for 1 968- 
1978 

26. Derivations for 1978 *KEY* Variables 

27. Source for the Job Characteristics Index 

28. Source for the Job Satisfaction Measures 

29. Reason for Preference in Union Certification Election 
(ItemlOe, 1982, R07627.) 

30. Derivations for the 1983 *KEY* Variables 

31. Listing of Changes in 1983 Survey Made after Ques- 
tionnaire Printed 

32. Derivations for the 1988 *KEY* Variables 

33. Derivations for the 1991 *KEY* Variables 

34. Derivations for the 1993 *KEY* Variables 

35. Geometric Progression Coding 

36. Summary of the Major Differences between the 1995 
and Earlier Surveys 

37. Summary of 1995 Data Cleaning Issues 

38. Derivations for 1995 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

39. Summary of 1997 Data Cleaning Issues 

40. Derivations for 1997 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

41. Derivations for 1999 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

42. Derivations for 2001 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

43. Derivations for 2003 *KEY* and Other Created Variables 

Older Men codebook supplement 

Attachments: 

2. Census of Population Industry and Occupational Clas- 
sification Codes. This document provides the occupa- 
tion-industry coding assignments made by Census 
Bureau personnel from the verbal descriptions obtained 
in the interviews. The 1960 census classifications have 
been used to code all occupation and industry variables 
for all survey years. In addition, the Census Bureau 
double coded the current or last job held by the respon- 
dent using the 1960 and 1980 classifications in 1983. 
This attachment also contains a copy of the Duncan 
Socioeconomic Index, an ordinal prestige scale assign- 
ing a rank of 0 through 97 to each of the three-digit 1960 
census occupations. 

5. Employment Status Recodes. This attachment describes 
the methodology used by the Census Bureau to calcu- 
late each respondent’s employment status from the CPS 
questions asked in each NLS interview. It provides (1) 
definitions of ‘working,’ ‘with a job but not at work,’ 
‘unemployed,’ and ‘not in the labor force’; (2) the deci- 
sion rules used to assign or recode respondents to a 
particular labor force status; and (3) Census Bureau 
methodology for dealing with exceptions to the rules. 



Appendixes: 

1. Table Used for Determining Cutoff Points for Poverty 
Status Variables 

2. Additional Instructions to Interviewers for the 1969 Sur- 
vey 

3. State Names and State Codes by Census Division List- 
ing 

4. Explanation for Census Processing of Weeks on Layoff 
(R00737. in 1967 and R01248. in 1969) 

5. New Geographic and Environmental Variables 1966-1976 

18. Union Categories — Copy of Coding Instructions for 
Name of Union or Employee Association 

19. Derivations for 1981 *KEY* Variables 

27. Procedures for Calculating the 1990 Weights (R06013.10, 
R06013.20, R071 13.10, R071 13.20, R071 13.30) 

28. Derivations for 1990 *KEY* Variables 

29. Summary of Major Differences Between the 1990 and 
Earlier Surveys 

30. Explanation for the 1990 Created Social Security Vari- 
ables (R06743.10-R06743.30) 

3 1 . Derivations for Collapsed Occupation and Industry Vari- 
ables (R07092.-R07098.) 

32. Procedures for Coding Cause of Death — Supplemental 
Death Certificates 

Young Men codebook supplement 

Attachments: 

2. Census of Population Industry and Occupational Clas- 
sification Codes. This document provides the occupa- 
tion-industry coding assignments made by Census 
Bureau personnel from the verbal descriptions obtained 
in the interviews. The 1960 census classifications have 
been used to code all occupation and industry variables 
for all survey years; only the 1960 codes were used with 
this cohort. This attachment also contains a copy of the 
Duncan Socioeconomic Index, an ordinal prestige scale 
assigning a rank of 0 through 97 to each of the three- 
digit 1960 census occupations. 

5. Employment Status Recodes. This attachment describes 
the methodology used by the Census Bureau to calcu- 
late each respondent’s employment status from the CPS 
questions asked in each NLS interview. It provides (1) 
definitions of ‘working,’ ‘with a job but not at work,’ 
‘unemployed,’ and ‘not in the labor force’ ; (2) the deci- 
sion rules used to assign or recode respondents to a 
particular labor force status; and (3) Census Bureau 
methodology for dealing with exceptions to the rules. 

Appendixes: 

1. Eields of Study in College — Instructions for the Coding 
Scheme 

2. State Names and State Codes by Census Division List- 
ing 
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3. Codes for Enlisted Men and Officers in the Military 

4 . Listing of Median Education for Different Occupations 

5 . Listing of Corrections to Employment Status Recode for 
1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969 

6. Listing of the Method Used to Create Respondent’s 
Lather and Mother 1966 Variables 

7 . Derivatives for Creation of Dropped Variable Used to 
Create R02958. 

8. Derivations Used to Create Enrollment Pattern 1966- 
1969 

9 . Determinants of Early Labor Market Success: App. A 

10 . Determinants ofEarly Labor Market Success: App. B 

11 . Determinants ofEarly Labor Market Success: App. C 

12 . Determinants of Early Labor Market Success: Method 
for Variable Construction 

13 . Dual Labor Market Theory: Appendix A (Primary and 
Secondary Jobs) 

14 . Edits for R02997. 



15 . Decision Criteria for Construction of Variables for Date 
Last Attended School 

16 . Listing of Corrections Made for 21 Variables (R023 15.- 
R023 17., R02320.-R02322., R0261 1 .-R02622.) 

17 . Work Experience Variables: Time Reference for the 1970 
Work History Section 

18 . Union Categories — Coding Instructions for Name of 
Union or Employee Association 

19 . GED/SVP/Job-Level/Job-Lamily and 3 Digit Occupation 
Code 

20 . Derivation for R03836. and Number of Weeks *KEY* 
Variables Between 1975 and 1976 

21 . New Geographic and Environmental Variables 1966-1976 

22 . Source for the Job Characteristics Index 

23 . Source for the Job Satisfaction Measures 

24 . Derivations for R03035., R03829., R03833. 

25. Reason for Preference in Union Certification Elections 

26 . Derivations for R08 1 14.-R08 118. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY AND CONSENT 



Like all surveys, the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) 
rely on the cooperation of respondents to provide relevant, 
accurate, and timely information that researchers and 
policymakers can use to understand economic and social 
phenomena. At a minimum, securing cooperation requires 
survey administrators to explain clearly to potential respon- 
dents the uses of the survey and the importance of each 
respondent’s information to the success of the survey. Ethi- 
cal survey practice entails more than just convincing mem- 
bers of the survey sample to participate, however. Sample 
members need to be informed about how their confidential- 
ity will be protected, how their information will be used, 
whether participation is voluntary or mandatory, the esti- 
mated amount of time it will take to complete the survey, and 
any risks of participating.' After survey administrators pro- 
vide this and other relevant information to potential respon- 
dents, those potential respondents can provide what is called 
their “informed consent” to participate. 

The NLS program has established a variety of proce- 
dures for ensuring respondent confidentiality and obtaining 
informed consent. These procedures comply with Federal 
law and the policies and guidelines of the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB), the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS), and the U.S. Census Bureau. This chapter 
describes the process of protecting respondent confidenti- 
ality and gaining informed consent in the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of Youth 1979 (NLSY79) and its associated Child 
and Young Adult surveys, the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth 1997 (NLSY97), and the now-discontinued NLS origi- 
nal cohorts of Mature Women, Young Women, Older Men, 
and Young Men. 



'Providing information about risks is particularly relevant for 
medical studies in which participants could suffer adverse reac- 
tions to drugs or treatments. Although the National Longitudinal 
Surveys have included health-related topics, information about these 
topics has been obtained only through questions asked of respon- 
dents, rather than through any medical exams or procedures. As 
such, NLS respondents bear no risk of participating. 

^ Surveys that are funded through Federal grants to universities 
and other organizations generally do not have to undergo this OMB 



OMB procedures 

OMB is responsible for setting overall statistical policy among 
Federal agencies. For example, OMB has established stan- 
dards on collecting information about race and ethnicity, in- 
dustry, occupation, and geographic location. OMB also has 
established standards on the manner and timing of data re- 
leases for such principal economic indicators as the gross 
domestic product, the national unemployment rate, and the 
Consumer Price Index. In addition, OMB sets standards on 
whether and how much respondents to Federal surveys can 
be paid for their participation, an issue of particular concern 
in the NLS program. 

Another of OMB’s responsibilities is to review the pro- 
cedures and questionnaires that Federal agencies use in col- 
lecting information from 10 or more respondents. Federal 
data collections reviewed by OMB include administrative 
data, such as the tax forms that the Internal Revenue Service 
requires individuals and corporations to complete. OMB 
also reviews all censuses and surveys that Federal agencies 
conduct, either directly or through contracts.^ 

OMB examines a variety of issues during these reviews, 
such as: 

• The amount of time (and money, if any) that the agency 
collecting the information estimates respondents will 
spend to provide the requested information 

• The agency’s efforts to reduce the burden on respon- 
dents of providing the information 

• The purpose and necessity of the data collection, in- 
cluding whether it duplicates the objectives of other 
Federal data collections 

• The ways in which the agency obtains informed con- 
sent from potential respondents to participate in the data 

review process unless the grantee in turn contracts with a Federal 
statistical agency such as the Census Bureau to collect the data. In 
place of OMB review, surveys funded through grants typically 
must undergo a competitive peer-review process established by 
the agency administering the grant, and that review process exam- 
ines the procedures for maintaining respondent confidentiality and 
obtaining the informed consent of the participants. In addition, 
such surveys also typically are scrutinized by an institutional re- 
view board established at the grantee’s institution. 
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collection 

• The policies and procedures that the agency has estab- 
lished to ensure respondent confidentiality 

• The statistical methods used to select representative 
samples, maximize response rates, and account for 
nonresponse 

• The payment of money or the giving of gifts to respon- 
dents 

• The questionnaire itself, including the quality of its de- 
sign and whether it includes questions that respondents 
may regard as sensitive 

These OMB reviews are very thorough. From the time an 
agency prepares an OMB information collection request until 
the time OMB approves the data collection, the process typi- 
cally takes 7 months or more and includes multiple layers of 
review within the agency and at OMB. These reviews are 
helpful in improving survey quality and ensuring that agen- 
cies treat respondents properly, both in terms of providing 
them with information about the data collection and its uses 
and protecting respondent confidentiality. 

The review process also provides the general public 
with two opportunities to submit written comments about 
the proposed data collection. The agency conducting the 
data collection publishes a notice in the Federal Register 
describing the data collection and inviting the public to re- 
quest copies of the information collection request, question- 
naires, and other materials that the agency eventually will 
submit to OMB. The public is invited to submit written com- 
ments to the agency sponsoring the data collection within 
60 days from the time the Federal Register notice is pub- 
lished. In the history of the NLS program, the public very 
rarely has submitted comments to BLS, but when comments 
are received, they are summarized in the information collec- 
tion request that ultimately is submitted to OMB. 

After the request has been submitted to OMB, the 
agency sponsoring the data collection then publishes a sec- 
ond notice in the Federal Register and invites the public to 
submit comments directly to OMB within 30 days. Again, in 
the history of the NLS program, the public very rarely, if ever, 
has submitted comments to OMB. 

Once OMB has received the information collection re- 
quest, they have 60 days to review the package, ask follow- 



^ In the NLS program, OMB must review all data collections for the 
NLSW, NLSY97, NLSY79, and NLSY79 Child survey. For the 
NLSY79 Young Adult survey, OMB review is required only for 
respondents under age 21. Interviews with Young Adult respon- 
dents age 21 and older are not subject to OMB review because 
those interviews are not funded through the contract with BLS. 
Instead, those interviews are funded through a competitive grant 
from the National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 



up questions, suggest changes (or, occasionally, insist upon 
changes) to the survey questionnaire or procedures, and 
ultimately grant approval. 

After OMB grants approval, the sponsoring agency can 
begin contacting potential respondents and collecting infor- 
mation from them. The process of contacting potential NLS 
respondents begins with sending them an advance letter 
several weeks before interviews are scheduled to begin. The 
advance letter serves several purposes. The obvious pur- 
pose is to inform respondents that an interviewer will be 
contacting them soon, but BLS and the organizations that 
conduct the surveys for BLS also use the letter to thank 
respondents for their previous participation and to encour- 
age them to participate in the upcoming round. Another 
important objective of the advance letter is to remind re- 
spondents that their participation is voluntary and to tell 
them how much time the interview is expected to take. The 
letter also explains to respondents how the data will be used 
and how respondents’ confidentiality will be protected by 
BLS and the organizations that conduct the surveys for BLS. 
An example of an advance letter is shown in figure 9.1. 

Institutional review boards 

In addition to OMB review, each of the National Longitudi- 
nal Surveys is reviewed and approved by an institutional 
review board (IRB) at the institutions that manage and con- 
duct the surveys under contract with BLS. Those institu- 
tions are The Ohio State University and the National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC) at the University of Chicago. BLS 
and OMB do not require these reviews; rather, the reviews 
are required under the policies of the universities. Obtaining 
approval from the IRBs involves completing a form signed 
by the Principal Investigator, providing a summary of the 
research project and submitting a description of the consent 
procedures and forms used in the survey. Additional docu- 
mentation includes a copy of any materials used to recruit 
respondents, a detailed summary of the survey question- 
naire, and any other information regarding the risks to hu- 
mans of participating in the survey.^ 

The NLS project staff at The Ohio State University Cen- 
ter for Human Resource Research (CHRR) and at NORC ob- 
tain approval from their respective IRBs prior to the start of 
each round of data collection. Because each survey includes 



ment to The Ohio State University Center for Human Resource 
Research. Virtually the same procedures are used to conduct the 
NLS Y79 Child and Young Adult interviews for respondents age 2 1 
and older as are used for younger respondents, so OMB presum- 
ably would approve the data collection if asked to do so. Data 
collection for the NLSY79 Young Adults age 21 and older is subject 
to the approval of the institutional review boards at The Ohio State 
University and the University of Chicago. 
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Figure 9.1 NLSY79 round 21 advance letter 



You are part of something truly great: the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979 . 



Few people have the opportunity to make such a great and lasting contribution. 

The study is a valuable tool for legislation and research. The study is also a 
moving picture of your life. And because you represent many others your 
contribution becomes a “living” record of the people of this nation. . . a 
record that may be available for generations to come. 

Those of us who work on the study are proud to work with you. We are a team of 
researchers who carefully prepare the content of the study to make sure it continues to be so 
valuable to educators and government policymakers; professionals who prepare and complete 
materials for the study; and a staff of interviewers who work tirelessly to contact you. 

We all appreciate your continued participation and dedication to this study, which is 
sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. As a small 
thank you, we have included a calendar magnet to help you keep track of important dates. 

We remain extremely grateful to you for your continuing participation and look forward to 
speaking with you again in 2004. The average interview lasts 60 minutes. As always, the 
information you provide is protected by law. 

One of our interviewers from NORC at the University of Chicago will be contacting you in 
the coming weeks to set up a convenient appointment for your interview. In the meantime, 
if you have any questions about the study, please feel free to call us toll free at 1-877-853- 
5908. The questions and answers shown on the back of this letter provide further 
information about this survey and your confidentiality. 

We look forward to talking with you soon! And again. 




NLSY79 
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only an interview and no invasive medical procedures, the 
IRBs typically focus on respondent compensation, consent 
procedures, and confidentiality protections for special popu- 
lations, such as incarcerated or disabled respondents. Pris- 
ons, schools, and other institutions in which NLS sample 
members may reside often request the IRB approval state- 
ment and application as evidence that appropriate proce- 
dures are being followed and to judge whether to permit NLS 
interviewers to have access to individuals for whom the in- 
stitutions are responsible. 

Federal laws 

Three Federal laws govern policies and procedures for pro- 
tecting respondent confidentiality and obtaining informed 
consent in the NLS program; the Privacy Act of 1974, the 
Confidential Information Protection and Statistical Efficiency 
Act (CIPSEA) of 2002, and Title 13 of the United States Code. 
The Privacy Act is discussed in the section on the NLSY79 
and NLSY97 cohorts, as well as in the section on the NLS 
original cohorts. CIPSEA, which applies to all data collected 
by Eederal agencies under a pledge of confidentiality for 
exclusively statistical purposes, also is discussed in both 
sections. Title 13 applies only to the NLS original cohorts 
and is described in that section of this chapter. 

NLSY79 and NLSY97 cohorts 

The Privacy Act and CIPSEA protect the confidentiality of 
participants in the NLSY79, its associated Child and Young 
Adult surveys, and the NLSY97. CIPSEA protects the confi- 
dentiality of participants by ensuring that individuals who 
provide information to BLS under a pledge of confidentiality 
for statistical purposes will not have that information dis- 
closed in identifiable form to anyone not authorized to have 
it. In addition, CIPSEA ensures that the information respon- 
dents provide will be used only for statistical purposes. While 
it always has been the BLS policy to protect respondent data 
from disclosure through the Privacy Act and by claiming 
exemptions to the Ereedom of Information Act, CIPSEA is 
important because it specifically protects data collected from 
respondents for statistical purposes under a pledge of con- 
fidentiality. This law strengthens the ability of BLS to assure 
respondents that, when they supply information to BLS, their 
information will be protected. In addition, CIPSEA includes 
fines and penalties for any knowing and willful disclosure of 
specific information to unauthorized persons by any officer, 
employee, or agent of BLS. Since the enactment of the Trade 
Secrets Act and the Privacy Act, BLS officers, employees, 
and agents have been subject to criminal penalties for the 
mishandling of confidential data, and the fines and penalties 
under CIPSEA are consistent with those prior laws. CIPSEA 
now makes such fines and penalties uniform across all Eed- 
eral agencies that collect data for exclusively statistical pur- 
poses under a pledge of confidentiality. 



BLS policy requires that advance letters sent to poten- 
tial respondents in these surveys include on the back of the 
letter the series of questions and answers about confidenti- 
ality and other survey topics shown in figure 9.2. In addition 
to these written questions and answers, survey interviewers 
are trained how to answer questions from respondents about 
how their privacy will be protected. 

Interviewers explain to potential respondents that all 
the employees who work on the surveys at BLS, NORC, and 
CHRR are required to sign a document stating that they will 
not disclose the identities of survey respondents to anyone 
who does not work on the NLS program and is therefore not 
legally authorized to have such information. In fact, no one 
at BLS has access to information about respondents’ identi- 
ties, and only a few staff members at NORC and CHRR who 
need such information to carry out their job duties have ac- 
cess to information about respondents’ identities. 

Interviewers also explain that the answers respondents 
provide will be made available to researchers at BLS and 
other government agencies, universities, and private research 
organizations, but only after all personal identifiers — such 
as names, addresses. Social Security numbers, and places of 
work — ^have been removed. In addition, the publicly avail- 
able data files exclude any information about the States, 
counties, metropolitan statistical areas, and other, more de- 
tailed geographic locations in which respondents live, mak- 
ing it much more difficult to infer the identities of 
respondents. 

Respondents are told that some researchers are granted 
special access to data files that include geographic informa- 
tion, but only after those researchers undergo a thorough 
application process at BLS and sign a written agreement 
making them official agents of BLS and requiring them to 
protect the confidentiality of respondents. In no case are 
researchers provided with information on the personal iden- 
tities of respondents. 

Einally, the reference in the questions and answers to 
the National Archives and Records Administration and the 
General Services Administration may be confusing to some 
potential respondents, because those Eederal agencies are 
not involved in the administration of the surveys. Interview- 
ers explain to respondents that NLS data and materials will 
be made available to those agencies because they are re- 
sponsible for storing the Nation’s historical documents. The 
information provided to those agencies does not include 
respondents’ personal identities, however. 

The organizations involved in the NLS program con- 
tinuously monitor their security procedures and improve them 
when necessary. Protecting the privacy of NLS respondents 
entails considerable responsibilities for BLS, the organiza- 
tions that conduct the surveys for BLS, and the researchers 
who use the data. Indeed, researchers in particular may be- 
come frustrated that they cannot obtain access to all the 
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Figure 9.2. Confidentiality and reporting burden information in the NLSY97 advance letter 

WHY IS T HIS STUDY IMPORTANT? 

Thanks to your help, policymakers and researchers will have a better understanding of the work experiences, 
family characteristics, health, financial status, and other important information about the lives of people in your 
generation. This is a voluntary study, and there are no penalties for not answering questions. However, 
missing responses make it more difficult to understand the issues that concern people in your community and 
across the country. Your answers represent the experiences of hundreds of other people your age. We hope we 
can count on your participation again this year. 

WHO AUTHORIZES T HIS STUDY? 

The sponsor of the study is the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study is authorized 
under Title 29, Section 2, of the United States Code. The Center for Human Resource Research at The Ohio 
State University and the National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago conduct this study 
under a contract with the Department of Labor. The U.S. Office of Management and Budget (OMB) has 
approved the questionnaire and has assigned 1220-0157 as the study’s control number. This control number 
expires on October 31, 2007. Without OMB approval and this number, we would not be able to conduct this 
study. 

WHO SEES MY ANSWERS? 

We want to reassure you that your confidentiality is protected by law. In accordance with the Confidential 
Information Protection and Statistical Efficiency Act of 2002, the Privacy Act, and other applicable Federal laws, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, its employees and agents, will, to the full extent permitted by law, use the 
information you provide for statistical purposes only, will hold your responses in confidence, and will not 
disclose them in identifiable form without your informed consent. All the employees who work on the survey at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its contractors must sign a document agreeing to protect the confidentiality 
of your data. In fact, only a few people have access to information about your identity because they need that 
information to carry out their job duties. 

Some of your answers will be made available to researchers at the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other govern- 
ment agencies, universities, and private research organizations through publicly available data files. These 
publicly available files contain no personal identifiers, such as names, addresses. Social Security numbers, and 
places of work, and exclude any information about the States, counties, metropolitan areas, and other, more 
detailed geographic locations in which survey participants live, making it much more difficult to figure out the 
identities of participants. Some researchers are granted special access to data files that include geographic 
information, but only after those researchers go through a thorough application process at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Those authorized researchers must sign a written agreement making them official agents of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and requiring them to protect the confidentiality of survey participants. Those 
researchers are never provided with the personal identities of participants. The National Archives and Records 
Administration and the General Services Administration may receive copies of survey data and materials 
because those agencies are responsible for storing the Nation’s historical documents. 

HOWMTJCHTIME Wnj .THEINTERVIEWTAKE? 

Based on preliminary tests, we expect the average interview to take about 60 minutes. Your interview may be 
somewhat shorter or longer depending on your circumstances. If you have any comments regarding this study 
or recommendations for reducing its length, send them to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Longitudinal 
Surveys, 2 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, DC 20212. 
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data that they want or that they must undergo a long review 
process at BLS to obtain some types of data. It is important 
to remember, however, that protecting respondent confiden- 
tiality must remain paramount. Any action that might jeopar- 
dize respondent confidentiality and erode the confidence of 
respondents could harm response rates in the NLS program 
and in other government or academic surveys. Thus, with- 
out the safeguards in place to protect respondent confiden- 
tiality, researchers would have far less data available to work 
with than they currently enjoy. 

Contractors’ role in maintaining respondent confidential- 
ity. BLS, NORC, and CHRR are responsible for following the 
Federal requirements and maintaining their own security pro- 
cedures. As mentioned earlier, all officers, employees, and 
agents of BLS are required to sign agreements stating that 
they will not disclose the identities of survey respondents to 
anyone who does not work on the NLS program and is there- 
fore not legally authorized to have such information. Each 
contractor has in place procedures to ensure that the data 
are secure at each point in the survey process. (See the Data 
Handling section of this chapter for more information.) 

Like all contractor staff, field interviewers are agents of 
BLS and are required to sign the BLS agent agreement before 
working on the NLSY79 or NLSY97. All interviewers also 
must undergo a background check when they are hired. 
Confidentiality is stressed during training and enforced at all 
times. Field interviewers receive specific instructions in their 
reference manuals to remind them of the appropriate proce- 
dures when locating or interacting with respondents or con- 
tacts. 

At the end of each interview, interviewers ask respon- 
dents to provide information on family members, friends, or 
neighbors who can be contacted if the interviewers are un- 
able to locate the sample member in a subsequent round of 
interviews. The interviewers then use those contacts to help 
in locating sample members who have moved. When con- 
tacting a sample member’s relatives, friends, or neighbors 
about the sample member’s whereabouts, interviewers never 
disclose the name of the survey they are conducting. They 
are instructed to maintain the confidentiality of any relative, 
friend, or neighbor who provides information about the 
sample member’s whereabouts. 

Answering machines can pose problems when inter- 
viewers are contacting sample members because it is diffi- 
cult to confirm that the interviewer is calling a sample 
member’s correct telephone number or that other household 
members will not hear the message. For those reasons, inter- 
viewers are instructed not to leave messages on answering 
machines. 

When interviewers contact the appropriate household, 
they ask to speak with the sample member or the parent of a 
sample member under age 18. Interviewers introduce them- 



selves and state the purpose of the call by saying that they 
are from the National Opinion Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and are calling concerning a national survey. 
The name of the survey is not disclosed to anyone but the 
sample member. 

Special situations. The NLSY79 and NLSY97 are general 
population surveys and include a variety of sample members 
with special circumstances, such as incarcerated individu- 
als, respondents in the military, other institutionalized per- 
sons, disabled persons, those with limited English 
proficiency, and so forth. 

Incarcerated respondents. Incarcerated respondents con- 
stitute the largest group requiring special accommodations. 
The first challenge with incarcerated respondents is con- 
tacting them to schedule an interview. NLS interviewers must 
contact the prison administration to arrange for an interview, 
but the interviewers cannot legally reveal to the prison ad- 
ministration that the prisoner previously had participated in 
the survey without first obtaining the written, informed con- 
sent of the prisoner to reveal that information. 

The process of obtaining prisoners’ consent be- 
gins by sending them a letter. The letter reminds prisoners 
that they have participated previously in a NORC survey, 
but, in case the mail is monitored by prison staff, the letter 
does not name the survey or BLS so as not to reveal the 
prisoner’s participation. The letter encourages the prisoner 
to participate in the upcoming round of the survey. It ex- 
plains that NORC staff needs to set up an interview through 
the prison administration but that NORC cannot tell the prison 
administration about the prisoner’s participation without the 
prisoner’s informed consent. The letter then asks the pris- 
oner to request a consent form by signing and dating an 
enclosed form letter and mailing it to NORC in a pre-ad- 
dressed, postage-paid envelope. The letter reminds the pris- 
oner that the mail at the institution may be monitored and 
explains that the consent form that NORC will send the pris- 
oner will state the prisoner’s name and the name of the sur- 
vey. The letter emphasizes that, by returning the enclosed 
form letter, prison management or staff may learn that the 
prisoner is a participant in the survey. 

If the prisoner chooses to send the form letter to NORC, 
NORC then sends the prisoner a cover letter and a consent 
form that names the specific survey. The prisoner is asked to 
sign the consent form and mail it to NORC in a pre-addressed, 
postage-paid envelope. Once NORC has received the signed 
consent form, NORC staff can contact the prison to request 
permission to interview the prisoner and learn about any 
restrictions that the prison administration may impose. 

If the prison administration permits an interview and a 
date and time have been scheduled for the interview, NORC 
mails another letter to the prisoner. This letter serves two 
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purposes. First, it tells the prisoner when the interview will 
take place. Second, it informs the prisoner in writing that the 
interview very likely will be monitored by prison staff. That 
fact probably is obvious to any prisoner, but NLS staff feels 
that it is important to tell the prisoner in writing. 

Once all of these steps are complete, the prisoner finally 
can be interviewed, but the NLS program takes additional 
steps to minimize the risk that prisoners might reveal illegal 
or illicit behavior in the presence of prison staff during the 
course of the interview. This concern generally is not an 
issue for the NLSY79, which has not asked questions on 
such sensitive topics in recent years, but it is an issue with 
the NLSY79 Child and Young Adult surveys and with the 
NLSY97. 

As described later in this chapter, such sensitive ques- 
tions are asked in the self-administered portions of the 
NLSY97. During these portions of the survey, the typical 
protocol for a respondent who is not incarcerated involves 
the interviewer turning the laptop computer around to en- 
able the respondent to read the questions to him or herself 
and enter the answers directly into the laptop computer with- 
out the interviewer knowing the responses. (In fact, the 
interviewer does not even know which questions the respon- 
dent answered). In some relatively low-security correctional 
facilities, such as some countyjails and halfway houses, this 
protocol still would be possible. In higher security facilities, 
the prison administrators would not permit the prisoner to 
touch the computer, so the questions either would have to 
be read to the respondent or skipped altogether. 

NLS program staff have identified the questions that 
could be considered even moderately sensitive or risky for 
the prisoner to answer out loud. Given this examination, the 
NLS program has adopted the following protocol for admin- 
istering sensitive questions to prisoners: 

1. At the very beginning of the interview, the interviewer 
will indicate in the survey instrument whether a respon- 
dent is in a correctional facility of any kind and, if so, 
whether the facility permits the prisoner to touch the 
laptop and enter responses to the self-administered 
questions. For Federal prisons, the interviewer assumes 
that the prisoner is not permitted to touch the laptop. 

2. If the facility permits the prisoner to enter responses to 
the self-administered questions directly into the laptop, 
then the full set of questions, including all of the sensi- 
tive questions, would be administered. 

3. If the facility does not permit the prisoner to enter re- 
sponses directly into the laptop, or if the interview is 
conducted over the telephone rather than in person, all 
survey questions will be asked orally by the interviewer, 
but the instrument is programmed to skip sensitive ques- 
tions in which the prisoner might be asked about illegal 
or illicit behavior. 



Military respondents. NLS respondents who are in the mili- 
tary tend to be very cooperative and willing to participate in 
the surveys, but it sometimes can be difficult to locate and 
contact them, particularly if they are stationed outside the 
United States. It sometimes is necessary to seek the help of 
military or civilian staff in the Department of Defense to lo- 
cate and contact military respondents, but NLS program staff 
first must obtain the military member’s written, informed con- 
sent to reveal to Department of Defense staff that he or she 
previously had participated in the survey and is willing to be 
contacted to participate in future rounds of the survey. 

Respondents with limited English proficiency. Some respon- 
dents lack fluency in English and are more comfortable using 
another language. It is not possible to accommodate all of 
the different languages other than English that respondents 
might speak, but the NLSY79 and NLSY97 historically have 
made special arrangements for respondents and their par- 
ents who speak Spanish, the most commonly spoken lan- 
guage other than English among respondents. Staff members 
translate advance letters and other informational materials 
into Spanish to enable respondents and the parents of minor 
respondents to provide their informed consent based on in- 
formation that is written in the language that they under- 
stand best. Survey questionnaires also have been translated 
into Spanish to ensure that the surveys are administered 
consistently, an alternative much preferable to having Span- 
ish-speaking interviewers translate the English-language 
questionnaire during the interview. The first 6 rounds of the 
NLSY97 included a Spanish version of the questionnaire, 
but, because the number of respondents who speak only 
Spanish has continued to decline, it no longer is cost-effec- 
tive to continue programming a computerized Spanish ques- 
tionnaire. Eor that reason, Spanish questionnaires are not 
used starting with round 7 (2003-04) of the NLSY97. Ad- 
vance letters and other informational materials still are avail- 
able in Spanish, however. The main NLSY79 questionnaire 
continues to be translated into Spanish. 

Sensitive subjects. The NLSY79 and NLSY97 have included 
questions on income and assets, religion, relationships with 
parents and other family members, sexual experiences, abor- 
tion, drug and alcohol use, criminal activities, homelessness, 
runaway episodes, and other topics that are potentially sen- 
sitive for respondents to discuss. Respondents are advised 
at the start of the interview that they can choose not to 
answer any questions that they prefer not to answer. During 
training, interviewers undergo exercises to teach them how 
to allay the concerns of respondents about answering sensi- 
tive questions and encourage them to respond. Interview- 
ers are instructed not to coerce respondents into answering 
questions that they prefer not to answer, however. 

All questions in the NLSY79 and most questions in the 
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NLSY97 are read to the respondent by an interviewer. The 
respondent then provides an answer, and the interviewer 
records that answer on a laptop computer. For especially 
sensitive questions, some respondents might be reluctant to 
answer truthfully — or at all — if they have to tell an inter- 
viewer their answers, even though interviewers can face crimi- 
nal and civil penalties if they disclose the respondents’ 
identities or answers to anyone not authorized to receive 
that information. 

Obviously, it is important that respondents answer all 
questions truthfully, so the NLSY97 includes a self-adminis- 
tered portion of the questionnaire to reduce the potential 
reluctance to respond to sensitive questions. In this mode 
of data collection, the interviewer hands the laptop com- 
puter to the respondent and asks the respondent to read the 
questions and enter his or her responses with the keyboard. 
Sometimes, respondents have literacy problems or disabili- 
ties that prevent them from reading the questions on the 
computer screen. For this reason, the interviewer also pro- 
vides the respondent with a set of headphones that plug 
into the computer and enable the respondent to listen to a 
computer-generated recording of someone reading the ques- 
tions. While the respondent completes this computer-as- 
sisted self-interview, the interviewer does not see the 
respondent’s answers and, in fact, does not even see what 
questions the respondent is answering. Even in the self- 
administered portion of the survey, however, respondents 
still have the option not to respond to individual questions. 

Guidelines for e-mailing sample members. At the end of 
each interview, respondents are asked to provide informa- 
tion that will help interviewers contact them during subse- 
quent rounds of the surveys. In addition to the information 
collected about relatives, friends, or neighbors, interviewers 
also obtain the e-mail addresses of sample members who 
have them. During round 5 of the NLSY97 (conducted dur- 
ing 2001-2002) and round 20 of the NLSY79 (conducted dur- 
ing 2002), the NLS contractors began using e-mail as a means 
to contact a small number of sample members who were hard 
to reach by other means. The following guidelines were 
enacted to ensure confidentiality: 

1. The name of the survey is not contained in the subject 
line or text of the e-mail message. Some sample members 
may share the use of an e-mail address with other house- 
hold members, so the survey name is omitted from the 
message to prevent other household members from learn- 
ing the specific name of the survey. 

2. E-mail is sent from one NORC address. Eield interview- 
ers are not permitted to use their individual e-mail ac- 
counts to contact sample members. 

Respondents knowing respondents. One feature of the 
sample design in the NLSY79 and NLSY97 is that there often 



are multiple respondents within the same original household, 
either siblings or, occasionally, spouses. It obviously is not 
possible in these cases to prevent family members from know- 
ing that a relative is in the survey sample, but interviewers 
take steps to ensure that each respondent’s answers remain 
private and are not revealed to other family members. 

Consent from NLSY97 respondents and parents. Because 
of the young ages of this cohort in the initial survey years, 
additional measures were taken to obtain informed consent 
from minors and their parents. Consent procedures for 
rounds 1 through 5 of the NLSY97 included the following 
protocol: 

1. Eor respondents age 17 and younger, parents were asked 
to complete a written Parental Permission to Interview 
Youth form prior to the youth’s completion of the inter- 
view. Respondents themselves were asked to complete 
a written Youth Assent to Participate form prior to com- 
pleting the interview. This protocol also applied to re- 
spondents whose interviews were completed by a proxy. 
(Proxy interviews are conducted in cases in which a dis- 
abled respondent could complete the interview only with 
the assistance of a parent, guardian, or other caretaker.) 
Respondents who were age 17 or younger and had at- 
tained independence or were considered “self-support- 
ive” were not required to have a parent complete a 
permission form. 

2. Whether or not a parent permission form was required, 
all youths, regardless of age, signed a consent form prior 
to completing the interview. 

Through the completion of round 5 data collection in May 
2002, a significant proportion of NLSY97 sample members 
required signed parental permission because they had not 
yet reached age 18 or established legal independence. 

As of January 1, 2003, allNLSY97 sample members were 
at least age 18. Beginning in round 6, consent procedures 
changed to align with procedures of other large surveys of 
adults. Respondents age 18 and older now verbally consent 
prior to completing the interview. They read a consent state- 
ment similar to those used in previous rounds, but they no 
longer need to sign any documents.'* Eor incarcerated re- 
spondents and respondents whose interviews are completed 
by proxy, the NLS program continues to require signed con- 
sent as an additional safeguard against possible coercion. 



“* Data collection for round 6 began in November 2002, when ap- 
proximately 250 respondents were still age 17. Interviews with 
these respondents were postponed until January 2003, when all 
had reached age 18. 
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Consent from NLSY79 respondents and Young Adults age 
18 and older. Respondents are able to review the confiden- 
tiality and consent information presented in the advance let- 
ter. The respondent gives verbal consent to participate at 
the beginning of the interview. 

Children of the NLSY79, parental consent. In the Children 
of the NLSY79, the biological children of female NLSY79 
sample members are assessed, and the mothers are inter- 
viewed about their children. Children ages 4 to 14 are given 
a variety of assessments depending on their age; children 
younger than age 4 are not assessed. The mother’s consent 
is required for these assessments to be administered. The 
field interviewer asks the mother to sign a consent form. The 
back of the parental permission form has the questions and 
answers shown in figure 2 of this chapter. In the rare cases in 
which the child is not assessed but the mother is interviewed 
by telephone about the child, the mother gives verbal con- 
sent over the telephone. The field interviewer signs the con- 
sent form and returns it to the central office of the NLS 
contractor for secure storage. 

Children ages 10 to 14 are asked a series of questions 
through a self-administered questionnaire on a variety of 
potentially sensitive topics. After the mother verbally agrees 
that the child may answer these questions, the interviewer 
reads a consent statement to the child and obtains verbal 
consent. This consent statement is similar to the statement 
used with older respondents but has been cognitively tested 
and revised to ensure that it is appropriate for preteens. 

Young Adults under age 18, parental consent. Parental per- 
mission is required for young adults ages 15 to 17 who un- 
dergo an interview modeled on the questionnaire used in the 
main NLSY79. For telephone interviews, the field interviewer 
asks to speak to the parent and requests permission from 
that parent to interview the young adult. When the parent 
grants permission, the interviewer signs the consent form 
and returns it to the central office of the NLS contractor for 
secure storage. 

NLS original cohorts 

The NLS original cohorts were conducted for BLS by the 
Census Bureau. Title 13 of the U.S. Code authorizes the 
Census Bureau to conduct censuses and surveys and pro- 
tects the confidentiality of respondents. Title 13 requires 
that information collected from respondents by the Census 
Bureau remain confidential. The information can be used 
only for statistical purposes at secure locations by Census 
Bureau employees who have been specifically authorized to 
have access to NLS data. Individuals not employed by the 
Census Bureau can have access to confidential NLS data 
only if they have obtained “Special Sworn Status” from the 
Census Bureau to use the data. Title 13 provides specific 



penalties for violations of the confidentiality of companies, 
establishments, households, or individuals. Publication of 
NLS data must not include details that can identify individu- 
als participating in the survey. Wrongful disclosure of con- 
fidential information could result in substantial monetary 
fines and jail time. The Census Bureau’s internal Disclosure 
Review Board sets the confidentiality rules for all data re- 
leases. 

The Privacy Act also applies to the NLS original co- 
horts. The law requires the Census Bureau to provide NLS 
sample members with information about the purpose of the 
survey, the legal authority for conducting the survey, and 
the ways in which the information about participants will be 
used. The Privacy Act also requires the Census Bureau to 
inform sample members that their participation is voluntary, 
rather than mandatory, and that there are no consequences 
to sample members who choose not to participate. This in- 
formation enabled NLS original cohort sample members to 
provide their informed consent to participate. CIPSEA also 
applies to information collected by the Census Bureau for 
exclusively statistical purposes under a pledge of confiden- 
tiality. 

The information provided to NLS Mature Women and 
Young Women sample members about their confidentiality 
and reporting burden was similar to the information provided 
to sample members in the NLSY79 and NLSY97. The infor- 
mation presented on the back of the advance letter for the 
2003 NLS of Mature Women and Young Women is shown in 
figure 9.3. 

If the sample member received the advance letter and 
agreed to participate, the Census Bureau regarded that agree- 
ment as informed consent and proceeded with the interview. 
If the sample member had not received the advance letter 
when the Census Bureau interviewer visited or called on the 
telephone to conduct an interview, the interviewer either 
handed the sample member a copy of the advance letter or 
read her a statement that contains the information required 
to obtain informed consent. If the sample member agreed to 
participate, the interviewer proceeded with the interview. 

The great majority of NLS original cohort interviews were 
by self-response, meaning the sample member answers the 
questions. If the sample member is unable to respond be- 
cause of a physical or mental condition, a proxy respondent 
can provide the information if the sample member is present. 
Because the proxy respondent usually is a family member 
living in the same household as the sample member, the Cen- 
sus Bureau assumes that the proxy has sufficient knowledge 
to respond on behalf of the sample member. The interviewer 
follows the same informed-consent protocol described ear- 
lier. That is, the interviewer makes sure that the proxy re- 
spondent has received a copy of the advance letter or has 
been read the statement that contains the information re- 
quired to obtain informed consent. 
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Census Bureau interviewers are required to sign an affi- dures are similar to those that interviewers from NORC must 

davit affirming their responsibilities to protect the confiden- follow when conducting the NLS Y79 and NLS Y97, as de- 

tiality of respondents. Interviewers receive training that scribed earlier in this chapter, 

stresses the importance of protecting respondent confiden- 
tiality. This training and the interviewer reference manuals Disclosure limitation. Disclosure limitation is the process 

explain the appropriate procedures to follow when locating for protecting the confidentiality of data. An improper dis- 

or interacting with respondents or contacts. These proce- closure of data occurs when someone can use published 

Figure 9.3. Confidentiality and reporting burden information in 2003 NLS Mature Women and Young 
Women advance letter 

SOME COMMONLY ASKED QUESTIONS 

WHY IS T HIS SURVEYEMPORTANT? 

Because of your help, the Department of Labor, as well as economists, sociologists, and other researchers, will 
get a clearer picture of how work-related decisions influence people’s lives. If you are married, information 
about your husband will help provide a more complete picture. Policymakers can use the work information we 
obtain to shape economic policy. This is a voluntary survey, and there are no penalties for not answering 
questions. However, missing responses seriously hamper our ability to make statements and predictions about 
the country as a whole. Your answers represent hundreds of other women your age. We hope we can count on 
your participation again this year. 

WHO AUTHORIZES T HIS SURVEY? 

The Census Bureau is conducting this survey for the Department of Labor. It is authorized under Title 29, 

Section 2, of the United States Code. The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) has approved the 2003 
questionnaire and has assigned 1220-0110 as the study’s control number. This control number expires on 
December 31, 2003. Without OMB approval and this number, we would not be able to conduct this survey. 

WHO SEES MY ANSWERS? 

We want to reassure you that your confidentiality is completely protected. We are conducting this survey 
under the authority of Title 13, United States Code, Section 8. Section 9 of this law requires us to keep all 
information about you and your household strictly confidential. We may use this information only for statistical 
purposes. 

HOW CAN I PREPARE EOR THE INTERVIEW? 

We will be asking questions about your family life, your participation in the labor force, health insurance and 
pension coverage, and special employment problems. If you are married, we will ask similar questions about 
your husband. It would be helpful if you would give some thought to these topics before the field representa- 
tive visits. 

HOWMTJCHTIMEW nj .THEINTERVIEWTAKE? 

Based on preliminary tests, we expect the average interview to take about 70 minutes. Since not everyone will 
complete all parts of the questionnaire, actual times do vary. Your interview may be somewhat shorter or longer 
depending on your circumstances. If you have any comments regarding this study or recommendations for 
reducing its length, send them to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, National Longitudinal Surveys Division, Project 1220-0110, Washington, DC 20212. 
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statistical information to identify an individual who has pro- 
vided information under a pledge of confidentiality. Using 
disclosure limitation procedures, the Census Bureau modi- 
fies or removes the characteristics that put confidential in- 
formation at risk for disclosure. Although it may appear that 
a table shows information about a specific individual, the 
Census Bureau has taken steps to disguise the original data 
while making sure the results are still useful. Under these 
restrictions, survey contractors and researchers are pre- 
vented from receiving certain information on NLS original 
cohort respondents, particularly information on geographic 
location, employer names, school names, and some income 
data. 

Research Data Centers. The Census Bureau’s Center for 
Economic Studies has established a number of Research Data 
Centers throughout the United States. At Research Data 
Centers, researchers may have access to confidential data 
sets collected by the Census Bureau, with appropriate safe- 
guards to protect respondent confidentiality. 

A considerable amount of geographic information col- 
lected during NLS Mature Women and Young Women inter- 
views is available for researchers to use at the Research Data 
Centers. The cohort-specific files contain the respondent 
identification number, survey year, and State code. Research- 
ers may match these files to the data sets. The Research 
Data Centers have available the Federal Information Process- 
ing Standards (FIPS) State codes for each survey year. Hav- 
ing the State variables enables researchers to identify the 
census regions and divisions. Variables also are available at 
the Research Data Centers on county, metropolitan statisti- 
cal area, ZIP Code, census tract and block, and latitude and 
longitude of residence for Mature Women and Young Women 
respondents. Selected environmental variables are available 
about the counties and metropolitan statistical areas where 
the women resided, and information also is available on the 
names of the colleges and universities that the women at- 
tended. 

The Research Data Centers also have information on 
respondents’ State and county of residence that was col- 
lected in the NLS Older Men and Young Men interviews. 
More information about the Research Data Centers is avail- 
able online at www.ces.census.gov. 

Data handling in aii NLS cohorts 

An important part of maintaining respondent confidentiality 



is the careful handling and storage of data. Steps taken by 
BUS, the Census Bureau, CHRR, and NORC to ensure the 
confidentiality of all respondents to the NLS include main- 
taining secure networks, restricting access to geographic 
variables, and topcoding income and asset values. 

Network security. The data that are stored and handled at 
each NLS organization’s site are done so with maximum se- 
curity in place. During data collection, transmission, and 
storage, password protection and encryption are used to 
secure the data. Standard protocols for network security are 
followed at each organization’s site. Detailed information 
about these arrangements is not provided to the public to 
prevent anyone from circumventing these safeguards. 

Restricting access to geographic information. Geographic 
information about NLS Y79 or NLSY97 respondents is avail- 
able only to researchers who are designated agents of BUS. 
These researchers must agree in writing to adhere to the BUS 
confidentiality policy, and their projects must further the mis- 
sion of BUS and the NLS program to conduct sound, legiti- 
mate research in the social sciences. Applicants must 
provide a clear statement of their research methodology and 
objectives and explain how the geographic variables are nec- 
essary to meet those objectives. For more information about 
obtaining access to geographic variables in the NLSY79 and 
NLS Y97, see the NLS Web site at www.bls.gov/nls. 

Because of the confidentiality restrictions followed by 
the Census Bureau, geographic information for the NLS origi- 
nal cohorts is available only at Census Research Data Cen- 
ters. 

Topcoding of income and asset variables. Another step taken 
to ensure the confidentiality of NLS respondents who have 
unusually high income and asset values is to “topcode” those 
values in NLS data sets. Values that exceed a certain level 
are recoded so that they do not exceed the specified level. In 
each survey round, income and asset variables that include 
high values are identified for topcoding. For example, the 
wage and salary income variable usually is topcoded, but 
variables indicating the amount received from public assis- 
tance programs are not. Notes in the codebooks for topcoded 
income and asset variables provide more information about 
the exact calculations used to topcode each variable. Addi- 
tional information about topcoding is provided in the user’s 
guides for each NLS cohort. 
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I n addition to this Handbook, the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics (BLS) and the Center for Human Resource Research 
(CHRR) at The Ohio State University prepare and distribute 
a variety of materials designed to inform the research com- 
munity about the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) pro- 
gram. This chapter describes the various documents 
available to the public, including general and technical pub- 
lications, special summary reports, bibliographies, and re- 
search papers. Persons wishing to order any item should 
check for item availability online at the www.bls.gov/nls Web 
site. 

NLS News 

All purchasers of NLS data and other interested persons 
receive this complimentary quarterly newsletter. Previous 
issues of NLS News can be found at www.bls.gov/nls. The 
newsletter contains: 

• Updates on the status and availability of the various 
NLS data releases 

• Notices of errors found in the data files or documenta- 
tion 

• Citations for completed NLS research 
• Topical information on areas of interest in the surveys 
• Other information of general interest to the NLS research 
community 

Technical manuals 

NLS User’s Guides. These guides to accessing NLS data 
and documentation are designed for researchers working with 
one or more of the NLS data sets. Separate cohort-specific 
guides are published in conjunction with each survey round 
for the NLSY79 and NLSY97. User’s guides also are avail- 
able for the NLS of Mature Women and the NLS of Young 
Women, NLSY79, and NLSY97. These documents function 
to: (1) Introduce the reader to the NLS program, the various 
NLS cohorts, and the public-use data releases; (2) present 
discussions of important subsets of NLS variables; and (3) 
describe the components of the NLS documentation system. 
The user’s guide for each NLS cohort can be viewed on the 
BLS Web site (www.bls.gov/nls) or ordered in hardcopy form 
from NLS User Services. 



The user’s guides discuss sampling design and fielding 
procedures, sample representativeness and attrition, sample 
sizes and retention rates, reasons for noninterview, created 
variables, and weighting for all cohorts, as well as design 
effects for the NLSY79 and NLSY97. Each guide also con- 
tains topical discussions of sets of NLS variables, including 
variable summaries, references to relevant survey instruments 
or documentation items, and cautionary notes to users about 
any inconsistencies in, or special considerations in using, 
those sets of variables. Finally, the guides describe the pa- 
per copy and electronic documentation items distributed with 
each data set. Included are discussions of the organization 
and content of the NLS data-collection instruments; the NLS 
Investigator search and extraction software that facilitates 
identification of variables of interest; and the NLS codebook 
system that provides core information on each variable’s 
coding categories, frequency distribution, universe, and 
source. 

Figure 10.1 lists the topical areas of discussion for the 
NLSY97 guide, and figure 10.2 lists the topics in the NLSY79, 
Mature Women, and Young Women guides. 

NLSY79 child documentation. The NLS Y79 child documen- 
tation informs data users about certain nuances of the vari- 
ous assessments and the limitations of these data. It then 
provides specific instructions on how to properly access 
and use the child assessment variables. Of particular inter- 
est are discussions of the nature of the mother and child 
samples and the longitudinal nature of the child assessment 
data. A report, entitled “Patterning of Child Assessment 
Completion Rates in the NLSY: 1986-1996” (CHRR, 1998) 
documents patterns of assessment completion through the 
1996 survey. The NLSY79 2000 Child and Young Adult 
Data Users Guide (CHRR, 2002) provides additional impor- 
tant information for users of these data; for specific tabular 
information, users should refer to the 1994-2000 NLSY79 
Child Assessments Selected Tables (CHRR, 1997, 1998, 

2000, 2002). The NLSY79 Child Handbook (1986-90) sum- 
marizes the overall administration of child assessments. 

Together, these manuals and reports describe each of 
the child assessments administered during the biennial child 
surveys and the criteria used in their selection. They supply 
information regarding the field procedures used in adminis- 
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Figure 10.1 . NLS User’s Guide topical areas: NLSY97 
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Figure 10.2. Figure NLS User’s Gu/detopicai areas: Mature Women (MW), Young Women (YW), and 
NLS79 (79) 
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tering the child and young adult interviews, the interviewer 
training required, and the types of field conditions encoun- 
tered. Indicators of the reliability and validity of the assess- 
ments are presented, as well as references to other studies 
that have used the same or similar measures. The docu- 
ments discuss the scoring of the child assessments and the 
types of summary scores available. Descriptive materials 
about the assessments include tabular information relating 
the distribution of the various outcome scores to a number 
of child and maternal characteristics, correlations among as- 
sessments, selected reliability coefficients, and a discussion 
of potential biases due to attrition. The data user’s guide 
also provides comprehensive information on the young adult 
surveys. 

Summary reports 

Also available to users are several reports that summarize 
either special data collections or selected sets of NLS vari- 
ables. The following reports currently are distributed; 

NLS Older Male Sample Revisited. This volume introduces 
the reader to the 1990 resurvey of the NLS Older Men cohort, 
to which 2,092 members of the original sample and 2,206 wid- 
ows or other family members of deceased sample members 
responded. The document first describes the purpose and 
content of the 1990 survey and includes seven additional 
sections on mortality, physical well-being, emotional well- 
being, family and friendship support systems, economic well- 
being, current and prospective labor market activity, and 
status of the widows provide an overview of the data. The 
56 tables and accompanying descriptive text in the seven 
sections: (1) Describe and illustrate the categories of data 
that were collected, (2) record the sizes of various subsets of 
the sample (for example, the number of men who were em- 
ployed in the year preceding the survey), (3) present some 
simple relationships that invite more sophisticated analysis, 
and (4) provide some evidence on the reliability and validity 
of several of the psychological scales used in the survey. 
Although the tabulations presented within this volume are 
based on preliminary data, researchers will find the results 
useful in developing their research plans and deciding 
whether the database meets their needs. 

Patterning of Child Assessment Completion Rates in the 
NLSY79: 1986-1996. This paper examines completion rate 
patterns in the child data for the period 1986-96 by looking 
for evidence of changes in interview quality, changes asso- 
ciated with the transition to CAPI interviewing, and connec- 
tions between child or family characteristics and completion 
patterns. The report focuses on the completion rates of the 
FIAT Math Test, FIAT Reading Test, and the Behavior Prob- 
lems Index. 



NLSY79 Children: 1992 Description and Evaluation. This 
report describes the 1992 child assessment data, including 
completion rates for all assessments by the respondent’s 
age, race, and ethnicity. Systematically explored within a 
multivariate context are: (1) The independent association 
between a wide range of socioeconomic and demographic 
characteristics and all of the 1992 assessment scores and (2) 
the extent to which the full range of 1986 assessment scores 
are useful predictors of many of the 1992 scores. 

This analysis provides information about the internal 
validities of many of the NLSY79 child assessments, particu- 
larly those targeting the younger children in 1986. The re- 
port explores the extent to which hyperactivity of the child or 
the presence of others in the testing environment affects a 
child’s performance on a number of the 1992 assessments. 

The Ten-and-Over Years: Self-Reports from the Children of 
the NLSY79: 1990 Tabulations and Summary Discussion. 
This report describes the sample of 1,1 16 children age 10 and 
older who responded to the Child Self- Administered Supple- 
ment dming the 1990 survey. That instrument collected self- 
reports on a wide range of topics, including parent-child 
activities and decision making, school satisfaction, after- 
school employment, and religious involvement. Other top- 
ics included in the administration were friendship 
networking; dating and sexual initiation; future education, 
family, and career expectations; and substance use and par- 
ticipation in other illicit activities. This report presents nar- 
rative overviews of the types of data collected and tabular 
summaries of these data. 

Children of the NLSY79: 1988 Tabulation & Summary Dis- 
cussion. This document describes the child assessment data 
collected in the 1988 round of the NLSY79. The tables present 
the characteristics of the children and their mothers, the dis- 
tribution of scores and completion rates for each assess- 
ment, and correlations between assessment scores and 
subscores in 1988, as well as selected cross-year correla- 
tions between 1986 and 1988 assessment scores. These data 
may be useful in clarifying issues of reliability and validity. 

Maternal-Child Health Data from the NLSY79: 1988 Tabu- 
lations and Summary Discussion. This report provides nar- 
rative descriptions and tabular summaries of the prenatal, 
infant, and child health information collected during the 1983- 
88 NLS Y79 rounds. It describes a range of maternal pre- and 
postnatal behaviors, including prenatal care, use of 
sonograms and amniocentesis, cigarette and alcohol use, 
and infant feeding. This report also discusses the health 
status information collected biennially for all NLSY79 chil- 
dren. Brief descriptions highlight data quality and other sub- 
stantive issues of interest. 
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NLS bibliography database 

NLS User Services maintains an up-to-date archive of NLS 
research. The electronic NLS database stores records of 
nearly 4,500 NLS-based journal articles, working papers, con- 
ference papers, monographs, theses, and dissertations pub- 
lished during the past three decades. Updates to the 
bibliographic database are ongoing and new records are ac- 
cessible as soon as the record is entered into the database. 

The NLS bibliographic database, accessible on the 
Internet at the www.nlsbibliography.org Web site, allows 
users to search, retrieve, and print customized listings of 
NLS research. Each search produces an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of all citations matching user specifications. Users 
may conduct database retrievals using any of the search 
fields described below; search types can be combined to 
produce more refined results. 

AUTHOR: Select one or more authors from the list of more 
than 2,000 authors of NLS research and retrieve all cita- 
tions by the author(s) selected. 

TITLE: Select a single title from the title list (such as “What 
Researchers Have Learned from the NLS about Youth 
Unemployment”) or search the title field by supplying 
the specific title term(s) to be found (for instance, titles 
of research entries containing the words “siblings” [or] 
“brothers” [or] “sisters”). 

SOURCE: Choose a source of NLS research, such as ajour- 
nal name (for example, Econometrica) or the name of a 
professional conference (such as Population Associa- 
tion of America). It is then possible to retrieve a list of all 
NLS research from that source or to search the title field 
by supplying the specific source term(s) to be found 
(for instance, citation sources containing “conference” 
or “school of’). 

KEYWORD: Select one or more of the 600 keywords that 
describe the research projects and retrieve all citations 
to which those topical keywords have been assigned. 
ABSTRACT: Supply terms to search the abstract fields of 
the citations. This search is useful when the supplied 
term does not exist as a keyword or has not been as- 
signed to a citation. 

COHORT: Select one or more of the NLS sample groups 
(such as the Mature Women) and retrieve citations as- 
sociated with the selected cohort(s). 

EORMAT: Select one or more of the types of publications 
(such as monographs, journal articles, or working pa- 
pers) and retrieve all citations of each type. 

YEAR: Select one or more years of publication and retrieve 
all citations published in the selected year(s). 
ADVANCED: Combine many of the above search types to 
form a complex search strategy. Searches that may be 
combined are those for author, format, keyword, cohort. 



and year. 

EULL-TEXT: Search for text in any of the citation text fields: 
Titles, abstracts, and keywords. This search is useful to 
find newly emerging research terms before they are in- 
dexed as keywords. 

User submission form. Web users may now submit a new 
citation to the bibliography or correct an existing citation. 
The process involves filling out a short online form that is 
then sent by e-mail to the NLS Bibliography staff for review 
and entry into the database. 

NLSY79 child bibliographies 

Bibliographies present research based on the NLSY79 fertil- 
ity, childcare, and child development data collections. Up- 
dated periodically, these topical publications list published 
articles, monographs, theses, reports, and presentations that 
use data from the NLS Y79 and Children of the NLS Y79. Both 
publications listed below are available on the BLS Web site 
(www.bls.gov/nls) under the link for “Publications and other 
documentation.” 

“Research Using NLS Y79 Data on Fertility, Child Care, 

& Child Developmenf ’ (Bibliography No. 1 in Series) 

“Child Assessment Research” (Bibliography No. 2 in 
Series) 

Error updates 

Prior to working with an NLS data file, users should make 
every effort to acquire current information on data or 
documentation errors. Several methods are used to notify 
users of errors in the data files or documentation and to 
provide corrected information for those persons who 
acquired an NLS data set from CHRR. The most up-to-date 
list of errors can be obtained on the BLS Web site 
(www.bls.gov/nls) by choosing the appropriate cohort and 
then clicking on the heading “Errata.” Errors discovered 
after the release of a data file are distributed in hardcopy 
form to current data purchasers along with the data set. 
Error notices and information on how to acquire the 
corrected data or documentation also appear in NLS News, 
the quarterly NLS newsletter, available online at 
www.bls.gov/nls. 

Research analyses 

CHRR research reports. NLS User Services continues to 
distribute NLS research reports prepared by CHRR’s research 
staff. These reports include (1) the individual cohort re- 
search volumes, which present analyses of data from round- 
specific data collections of the Older Men, Young Men, 
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Mature Women, Young Women, and NLSY79, and (2) other 
special reports prepared by CHRR investigators. 

Persons interested in ordering any of these documents 
(distributed by volume or chapter) should contact NLS User 
Services by e-mail at usersvc@postojfice.chrr.ohio-state.edu. 

BLS research reports. Staff at BUS and external researchers 
and organizations funded through the BLS grants program 



conduct ongoing analyses of data from the NLS. Results are 
published in occasional news releases and Monthly Labor 
Review articles, as well as in an NLS Discussion Paper se- 
ries. Users can obtain all of these publications through the 
Internet at www.bls.gov/nls. Users also can request these 
publications through e-mail at NLS_Info@bls.gov or by call- 
ing (202) 69 1 -74 1 0. 





